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UP  FRONT 
WITH  THE  LEAGUE 


By  A.  W.   Dykers 


New  Wage   Rates 


The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ure  has  announced  that  the  following 
ninimum  wage  rates  for  Louisiana  su- 
jar  cane  field  workers  will  become  eff- 
ctive  October    16,    1967. 

(i)  Class  of  Worker 


Harvest  Work 


Rate  per  hour 


Harvester  and  loader 

operators  $    1.30 

Tractor  drivers,  truck 

drivers,    harvester   bottom 

blade   operators,    and 

hoist  operators 1.25 

All  other  harvesting 

workers    1.15 


Production   and 
Cultivation  Work 


Rate  per  hour 


Tractor  drivers  $    1.20 

All  other  production  and 

cultivation  workers  1.15 

Workers  between  14  and  16  years 
of  age  and  full  time  students  when  em- 
ployed on  a  time  basis.  For  workers  1  4 
and  1 5  years  of  age  and,  where  the 
Secretary    of   Labor    has   by    certificate 


or  order  provided  for  the  employment 
of  full-time  students  1 4  years  of  age 
or  older  on  a  part-time  basis  (not  to 
exceed  20  hours  in  any  work-week 
during  the  time  school  is  in  session) 
or  on  a  part-time  or  full-time  basis 
during  school  vacations,  the  rate  shall 
be  not  less  than  85  percent  of  the  ap- 
plicable hourly  rate  for  the  class  of 
worker  prescribed  in  subdivision  (i)  of 
this  subparagraph.  (The  act  provides 
that  the  employment  of  workers  under 
1  4  years  of  age,  or  the  employment  of 
workers  1 4  and  1  5  years  of  age  for 
more  than  8  hours  per  day,  will  result 
in  a  deduction  from  Sugar  Act  pay- 
ments  to   the   producer. 

Handicapped  workers  when  employ- 
ed on  a  time  basis.  The  wage  rate  for 
workers  certified  by  the  Louisiana  State 
Employment  Service  to  be  handicap- 
ped because  of  age  or  physical  or  men- 
tal deficiency  or  injury,  and  whose  pro- 
ductive capacity  is  thereby  impared, 
shall  be  not  less  than  75  percent  of  the 
applicable  hourly  rate  for  the  class  of 
worker  prescribed  in  subdivision  (i) 
of  this  subparagraph. 

(Continued  on  page  14) 
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EST  THE  FIELD  WITH 
LLOYD  L.  LAUDEN 


By  Lloyd  L.   Lauden 


Grinding  to  Start  Early 

According  to  reports  received  from 
a  number  of  mill  operators,  grinding 
of  this  crop  will  start  early.  The  earli- 
est starting  date  reported  is  Monday 
October  9,  1967.  The  few  reports  re- 
ceived on  sucrose  tests  made  during 
the  last  week  of  September  indicate 
sucrose  is  being  formed  and  tests  are 
better  now  than  for  the  same  period 
last  year.  The  cool  nights  of  the  last 
two  weeks  in  September  plus  the  low 
temperature  of  the  day  of  this  writing, 
September  28,  1967,  should  do  much 
to  speed  up  maturity  of  cane.  It  is 
hoped  that  cool  dry  weather  will  pre- 
vail not  only  to  hasten  maturity  but 
to  allow  the  planting  to  be  completed 
before   harvest   gets   under  way. 

There  is  about  a  seven  and  one-half 
million  net  ton  cane  crop  to  be  har- 
vested in  Louisiana.  In  order  to  get  this 
in  by  the  end  of  December  mill  oper- 
ators and  growers  must  cooperate. 
The  mill  operator  must  make  as  acc- 
urate an  estimate  as  possible  of  how 
many  days  it  will  take  to  grind  the  cane 
before  setting  the  date  for  the  begin- 
ning of  grinding.  Once  this  date  has 
been  decided,  all  growers,  including 
the  administration  cane  grower,  must 
deliver  their  full  daily  quota.  Time  loss 
at  the  mill  at  the  beginning  of  the 
grinding  as  a  result  of  running  out  of 
cane  can  mean  loss  to  freezes  at  the 
end  of  the  harvest.  The  harvest  of  the 
crop  should  be  a  team  effort  of  both 
the  grower  and  the  mill  operator  and 
more  profits  will  result  for  both  parties 
if    the    team    works    together. 

Growers  are  reminded  again  this 
year  that  clean,  fresh,  properly  topped 
cane  pays  off.  It  was  fresh,  properly 
topped,     and    clean    cane    that    helped 


save  the  crop  last  year  following  the 
early  severe  freeze.  In  the  writers  op- 
inion, a  considerable  amount  of  cane 
would  have  been  lost  had  it  not  been 
for  the  excellent  job  growers  did  in 
getting  top  quality  material  to  the  mill 
last  year.  This  good  quality  cane  all- 
owed the  mills  to  grind  and  process 
at  top  speed,  thereby  ending  the  har- 
vest before  any  amount  of  cane  de- 
teriorated. This  type  job  can  be  done 
now  to  an  advantage  with  the  excep- 
tion that  topping  does  not  have  to  be 
as  low  after  sucrose  comes  up  as  top- 
ping was  following  the  freeze.  Fresh, 
clean,  and  properly  topped  cane  will 
pay  off  during  any  harvest  for  the  gro- 
wer as  well   as  for  the  processor. 

It  is  hoped  that  most  growers  plant- 
ed all  of  the  seed  supply  of  L. 60-2 5, 
the  variety  released  last  year,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  heavy  rainfall  and  some 
wind  caused  the  cane  to  lodge.  The 
reason  that  L.  60-2  5  lodged  is  that  it  is 
heavy  in  yield;  and  possibly  an  excess 
amount  of  fertilizer  was  applied  to 
speed  up  the  increase  of  the  variety. 
During  the  years  of  testing  and  incre- 
ase, lodging  was  never  a  problem  with 
the  variety.  Many  reports  have  also 
been  received  that  L. 60-2  5  was  very 
brittle  during  the  planting  season.  This 
is  not  a  good  feature  and  it  is  hoped 
that  this  condition  will  improve  with 
maturity  during  the  harvest  season. 
Growers  should  watch  this  feature  next 
year  to  determine  the  extent  of  plant- 
ing in  this  variety.  Sucrose  in  this  var- 
iety is  very  high,  and  higher  than  C.P. 
48-103. 

L.  60-2  5  also  makes  high  yields  of 
cane  per  acre.  It  is  hoped  we  can  make 
use  of  this  variety  to  a  large  extent 
in  the  future. 
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EST  WASHINGTON 
WITH  JOE  FERRIS 


By  Josiah  Ferris 


Farm  Legislation  Impasse 

Congress  seems  to  be  in  no  hurry 
Ico  adjourn  for  another  couple  of 
^months  but  it  begins  to  look  as  if 
nmost  pending  farm  bills  will  be  carried 
over  to  the   1968  session. 

Many  of  the  farm  bills  are  highly 
controversial  and  are  being  held  up 
in  either  the  Senate  or  the  House  for 
one  reason  or  another,  and  although 
there  is  plenty  of  time  before  adjourn- 
ment, final  action  this  year  on  most  of 
them  is  not  likely. 

One  bill,  S.  1  09,  known  as  the  "Bar- 
gaining Bill"  appeared  to  have  a  fair 
chance  for  Congressional  approval  due 
to  a  compromise  reached  with  proces- 
sor groups  in  the  Senate  but  the  odds 
against  its  passage  by  the  House  were 
increased  when  the  USDA  asked  the 
House  Committee  to  restore  the  con- 
troversial provisions  eliminated  by  the 
Senate.  The  Senate  compromise  struck 
out  the  sections  relating  to  criminal 
penalties,  inclusion  of  cotton  and  to- 
bacco marketing  and  other  points  which 
the  Senate  removed  to  secure  the  pro- 
ducer-processor compromise.  USDA's 
insistance  on  a  "stronger  bill"  in  the 
House  Committee  hearings  touched  off 
a  barrage  of  verbal  pyrotechnics.  Ass- 
istant Secretary  of  Agriculture,  John 
A.  Baker  lit  the  fuse  when  he  said, 
The  bill  as  it  now  stands  is  worse  than 
no  bill  at  all."  Judging  by  the  temper 
of  the  various  members  of  the  Commi- 
ttee,  USDA   "may  get  no  bill  at   all." 

One  piece  of  legislation  which  USDA 
proposed  was  approved  by  the  House 


Agriculture  Committee.  The  proposal 
by  USDA  to  tighten  government  regu- 
lation control  over  commodity  future 
markets  was  reported  out  by  the  com- 
mittee after  elimination  of  the  language 
which  would  have  brought  coffee  and 
sugar  under  USDA  supervision.  An- 
other controversial  section  which  would 
have  given  USDA  power  to  seek  in- 
junctions against  violators  of  the  Com- 
modity Exchange  Act  also  was  elim- 
inated   by    the    committee. 

Hearings  were  concluded  some  time 
ago  on  S.8  and  several  other  similar 
bills  which  amend  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  so  as  to  make  its  prov- 
isions applicable  to  agriculture,  how- 
ever, S.8  and  similar  bills  have  not 
been  reported  by  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare.  There 
is  considerable  speculation  that  no 
action  will  be  taken  along  these  lines. 

"What  America  Thinks  About  Sugar" 

The  above  heading  is  the  title  of 
the  first  in  a  new  series  of  Sugar  In- 
formation, Inc.'s  advertisements.  This 
one  is  a  double-page-spread  based  on 
the  Elmo  Roper  survey.  It  will  appear 
in  the  October  issue  of  McCall's  and 
the  October  1 3  edition  of  LIFE.  The 
results  of  the  Elmo  Roper  study  will 
come  as  a  surprise  to  most  sugar  pro- 
ducers, but  a  welcome  surprise.  It  will 
come  as  a  welcome  surprise  to  the 
American  Public  too.  Be  sure  to  read 
it  in  the  October  McCALLs  now  on 
newstands  and  in  the  mail  to  homes 
throughout  the  nation  and  in  LIFE, 
October    13,    1967    issue. 
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ADDRESS  OF  OUTGOING   PRESIDENT 
CHADWICK  AT  THE  ANNUAL 
MEETING,  SEPTEMBER  28,  1967 


Ladies  and  Gentlemen  - 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  have  you  here  with 
us  to  mark  the  pleasant  occasion  of 
rewarding  the  cane  farmers  of  the  var- 
ious sections  of  our  industry  for  their 
good  work,  and,  also,  to  help  us  cele- 
brate the  forty-fifth  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  the  American  Sugar  Cane 
League. 

Forty-five  years  is  a  long  time.  It  is 
ten  and  a  half  decades  and  just  five 
years  short  of  being  half  a  century  in 
time.  Many  of  you  had  not  been  born 
when  the  American  Sugar  Cane  League 
was  founded  in  1922  and  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  eighty  percent  of  those  of 
us  here  today,  myself  included,  were 
too  young  to  worry  much  about  what 
was  happening  in  1922  to  the  Louis- 
iana sugar  industry.  This  was  very  for- 
tunate for  us  youngsters  because  in 
1922  the  cane  growing  industry  in 
south  Louisiana  was  rushing  to  an  eye- 
ball confrontation  with  oblivion.  A 
combination  of  mosaic  disease,  red  rot, 
and  the  cane  borer  was  about  to  end 
it  all. 

The  first  President  of  the  American 
Sugar  Cane  League,  elected  on  the 
twenty-eight  day  of  September  1922, 
was  Andrew  H.  Gay.  The  other  officers 
were  E.  A.  Dickinson,  1  st  Vice-Pres- 
ident, E.  A.  Burguieres,  2nd  Vice-Pres- 
ident, Martial  Billeaud,  Jr., 3rd  Vice- 
President,  Ovide  Lacour,  4th  Vice- 
President,  Reginald  Dykers,  5  th  Vice- 
President  and  General  Manager,  and 
W.  B.   Bloomfield,  Treasurer. 

The  members  of  the  first  Executive 
Committee  of  the  League  were  Stephen 
C.  Munson,  Dr.  W.  C.  Stubbs,  H.  N. 
Pharr,  D.  M.  Kilpatrick,  Philip  Gilbert, 
A.  I.  Picard,  H.  Langdon  Laws,  Ulyses 
Landry,  Dr.  Roy  O.  Young,  C.  D.  Kem- 
per, V.  L.  Caldwell,  E.  J.  Caire,  Frank 
L.  Barker,  Albert  O.  Levert,  Jules  God- 


chaux,  J.  C.  LeBourgeois,  Sr.,  Horace 
Wilkinson,  Jr.,  Joe  B.  Chaff e,  Fred- 
erick Wilbert,    and   E.   A.   Rainold,   Sr. 

We  mention  these  names  because  we 
feel  that  they  will  ring  a  bell  with  most 
of  you  and  because  these  people  began 
the  work  that  saved  the  Louisiana  sugar 
industry  from  extinction.  The  cane  crop 
of  1922  produced  301,000  tons  of 
sugar,  the  1923  crop  165,000  tons,  the 
1924  crop  90,000  tons,  the  1925  crop 
142,000  tons  and  the  1926  crop 
48,000  tons.  The  average  yield  of  cane 
per  acre  in  1926  was  6.8  tons.  The 
situation  was  so  bad  that  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1926  many  people  were  debat- 
ing whether  to  plant  the  1927  crop. 
The  Louisiana  sugar  industry  was  very 
close  to  giving  up  the  ghost. 

During  these  declining  years,  the 
leaders  of  the  newly  formed  American 
Sugar  Cane  League  were  working  night 
and  day  in  an  effort  to  stem  the  tide 
of  declining  production.  Obviously 
D-74,  D-95  and  the  Louisiana  ribbon 
and  Louisiana  purple  varieties,  that  had 
been  the  mainstay  of  our  industry  for 
so  many  years,  were  disease  ridden 
and  could  no  longer  be  depended  upon 
to  produce  a  crop.  New  varieties  had 
to  be  found  to  replace  them. 

The  American  Sugar  Cane  League 
went  to  work  on  this  problem  and, 
beginning  with  the  summer  of  1924, 
more  and  more  reports  began  appear- 
ing in  the  Sugar  Bulletin  about  new 
cane  varieties.  Famous  names  in  the 
news  were  Dr.  William  E.  Cross,  head 
of  the  sugar  experiment  station  in  Ar- 
gentina, Dr.  E.  W.  Brandes,  Chief  of 
the  Bureau  of  Plant  Pathology  of  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Dr. 
Arthur  H.  Rosenfeld,  W.  G.  Taggart, 
T.  H.  Holloway  and  many  other 
equally  capable  but  less  publicized 
sugar  cane  agricultural  experts.  In  Nov- 
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;mber  1924,  the  League  made  the  foll- 
owing   announcement: 

"Notice  is  hereby  given  to  the  sugar 
ane    growers    that    the    United    States 
Department   of   Agriculture  will   distri- 
DUte  this  fall  in  small  lots  not  exceed- 
ng  four  pounds  each,  free  of  charge,  a 
imited  quantity  of  P.    O.   J.    234   seed 
:ane.    This    cane    has    been    tested    the 
past  two  years  in  Louisiana  on  a  field 
scale   and      is    recommended    as    a    de- 
sirable substitute    for   existing  varieties 
because    of    its    disease    resistance    and 
superior  yield.  No  other  variety  will  be 
distributed  this  fall."   The  notice  went 
on   to   say   that   a   portion   of   the   cane 
would  be  sent  to  the  American  Sugar 
Cane  League  for  distribution.  This  was 
the   beginning    of    the   long    road   back 
for  the  Louisiana  sugar  industry. 

In  March  of  1926,  the  American 
Sugar  Cane  League  signed  a  memoran- 
dum of  agreement  with  the  U.  S.  Dep- 
artment of  Agriculture  and  the  Louis- 
iana State  Experiment  Station  to  de- 
velop, test,  and  distribute  acceptable 
new  cane  varieties  to  the  Louisiana  cane 
farmers.  Since  that  time,  the  joint  eff- 
orts of  these  three  organizations  have 
resulted  in  cane  varieties  that  are  far 
superior  in  every  respect  to  the  industry 
saving    P.O.J.'s. 

The  American  Sugar  Cane  League 
has  distributed  twenty-nine  new  variet- 
ies since  1930  with  the  latest  being 
C.  P.  61-37  which  was  released  for 
commercial  planting  this  month..  L  60- 
25  was  released  last  year.  Incidentally, 
the  C.P.  designation  means  the  variety 
was  developed  at  Canal  Point,  and  the 
L.  signifies  a  variety  developed  at  the 
Louisiana  State  Experiment  Station. 
Experience  has  shown  that  it  takes  ten 
or  more  years  of  testing  and  propagat- 
ing before  a  new  cane  can  be  released 
for  commercial  planting. 

The  Contact  Committee  is  the  com- 
mittee of  the  League  that  guides  the 
destinies  of  the  cane  varietal  work. 
This  Committee  was  headed  for  many 
years  by  Stephen  C.  Munson.  When  he 
died  in  September  of  195  7  the  chair- 
manship was  taken  over  by  J.  Malcolm 
Duhe.    The    outstanding    job    that    has 


been  done  is  attested  to  by  the  fact  that 
now,  instead  of  worrying  about  having 
no  crop  at  all,  our  big  worry  is  over- 
production— which  brings  us  to  another 
product  of  the  lean  years,  the  Sugar 
Act. 

There  was  no  Sugar  Act  when  the 
American  Sugar  Cane  League  came 
into  being  in  1922.  At  that  time  the 
protection  afforded  the  domestic  sugar 
industry  was  a  tariff  of  1.7648  cents  a 
pound  on  Cuban  sugar  and  2.206  cents 
a  pound  on  sugar  from  other  countries. 
The  League  spent  a  lot  of  time  in  those 
early  years  trying  to  get  an  increase  in 
the  tariff  for  much  needed  additional 
protection.  However,  the  price  of  sugar 
was  so  low  that  an  increase  to  2  cents 
a  pound  on  Cuban  sugar  and  to  2  Yl 
cents  a  pound  on  sugar  from  other 
foreign  countries,  effective  June  1 8, 
1930,  did  no  good  at  all.  The  1932-33 
season's  average  price  of  Louisiana 
sugar  was  2.9566  cents  a  pound  deliv- 
ered to  the  refinery.  Sugar  was  as  cheap 
or  perhaps  cheaper  than  river  sand. 

In  May  of  1934  the  Jones-Costigan 
Act  was  passed.  This  allowed  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  to  estimate  con- 
sumption needs  and  provided  for 
quotas  and  a  processing  tax  to  pay 
"benefit  payments"  to  mainland  pro- 
ducers. 

The  benefit  payments  and  the  taxes 
on  sugar  were  declared  unconstitution- 
al by  the  Supreme  Court  in  January 
1  936  and  it  was  not  until  August  of  the 
following  year  that  the  first  Sugar  Act 
was  passed.  After  four  extensions  by 
Congress,  the  Act  was  allowed  to  ex- 
pire at  the  end  of  1947  and  was  re- 
placed by  the  Sugar  Act  of  1  948,  which 
was  signed  by  President  Truman  on 
August  8,  1947.  This  Act  has  been 
amended  six  times.  On  November  8, 
1965  President  Johnson  signed  long 
term  legislation  amending  and  extend- 
ing the  1  948  Sugar  Act  until  December 
31,     1971. 

The    American    Sugar   Cane    League 

has  been  an  active  participant  in  all  the 

battles,  and  there  have  been  many,  to 

keep  the  Sugar  Act  alive.  We  consider 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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this  Act  to  be  good  legislation  for  Lou- 
isiana and  in  May  of  this  year  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  expressing  our  feelings  to 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orville  Free- 
man on  this  subject.  At  that  time  I 
said,  "Mr.  Secretary  we  do  have  a 
problem.  Before  discussing  that,  how- 
ever, I  wish  to  compliment  you  and 
your  Department  on  the  administration 
of  the  Sugar  Act.  From  the  Washington 
level  down  through  the  State  and 
County  ASC  officers,  the  Government 
officials  and  committeemen  have  prov- 
ided us  with  an  administration  of  the 
Sugar  Act  which  works  smoothly,  eff- 
iciently and  with  an  absolute  minimum 
of  wear  and  tear  on  the  nervous  sys- 
tem of  those  of  us  who  are  in  the  bus- 
iness. I  especially  wish  to  comment  on 
the  maintenance  of  a  sugar  price  in 
conformity  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Act.  The  price  guidelines  established 
in  the  Act  for  the  protection  of  a  con- 
suming public  and  of  the  sugar  industry 
have  never  been  more  successfully  ad- 
hered to  than  they  now  are,  under  the 
able  direction  of  Horace  Godfrey  and 
Tom  Murphy.  The  result  has  been  a 
stable  price,  fair  to  producer  and  con- 
sumer, and  in  accordance  with  the  in- 
tent of  Congress  as  expressed  in  the 
Sugar  Act.  We  here  in  Louisiana  are 
grateful    for    these   accomplishments. 

"Now  for  the  problem.  Stated  in  its 
simplest  terms,  our  sugar  production 
in  the  Mainland  Cane  Area  has  out- 
grown our  share  of  the  market,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  our  acreage  has  been 
reduced  1  1  %  below  the  1964  average. 
Last  year  the  production  of  the  Main- 
land Cane  Sugar  Area  totalled  1,214, 
000  tons.  Our  total  marketing  rights 
amount  to  only  1,100,000  tons.  We, 
therefore,  added  to  our  usual  carryover 
of  sugar  some  1  14,000  tons.  Obvi- 
ously this  cannot  continue,  and  a  hear- 
ing was  held  by  your  Department  two 
weeks  ago  to  discuss  the  level  of  our 
next  crop  acreage.  We  are  very  hope- 
ful that  the  reduction  in  acreage  will 
be  held  to  a  minimum  figure.  The  com- 
plete case  was  presented  to  your  hear- 
ing officers  and  we  are  confident  their 
decision   will    be   a    fair   one." 

On  July    18th,   the  U.S.D.A.  ordered 


a  five  percent  reduction  in  cane  acreage 
for  1968.  We  hope  that  a  further  re- 
duction will  not  be  necessary  for  the 
1969  crop,  and  I  can  assure  you  the 
American  Sugar  Cane  League  will  do 
all  that  it  possibly  can  to  prevent  such 
a  cut. 

We  freely  admit  of  course  that  de- 
spite our  many  efforts,  we  have  not  as 
yet  been  able  to  get  enough  quota 
under  the  Act  to  take  care  of  our 
greatly  increased  production.  This  does 
not  mean,  however,  that  we  have  not 
accomplished  a  great  deal  since  1948. 
The  marketing  of  quota  sugar  in  that 
year  for  the  mainland  cane  area  total- 
led 456,000  tons.  The  mainland  cane 
area  quota  for  1967  is  1,169,333  tons. 
The  fly  in  the  ointment  here,  however, 
is  that  the  Florida  part  of  the  area's 
quota  has  increased  from  79,000  tons 
in  1948  to  621,724  tons  this  year. 
This  fantastic  increase  took  place  when 
acreage  controls  were  suspended  most- 
ly in  1962,  1963  and  1964.  Louisiana's 
total  marketing  quota  in  1  948  was  377, 

000  tons.  Today  it  is  547,609  tons. 

Today  marks  the  completion  of  my 
second  year  in  office.  I  was  greeted  at 
the  start  of  my  first  year  by  Hurricane 
Betsy  and  at  the  start  of  my  present 
term  by  a  killing  freeze,  so  to  say  that 

1  have  enjoyed  every  minute  of  my  two 
years  as  President  of  the  American 
Sugar  Cane  League  would  be  a  slight 
exaggeration.  However,  it  has  certainly 
been  an  honor,  a  privilege  and  a  pleas- 
ure to   serve  you. 

Farming,  depending  as  it  does  on  the 
whims  of  nature,  is  a  very  uncertain 
business.  However,  research,  study  and 
a  lot  of  hard  work  bring  about  im- 
provements that  ease  the  losses  during 
the  bad  years  and  sometimes  pay  di- 
vidends when  we  enjoy  nature's  co- 
operation and   the  crop  is  a  good   one. 

One  of  the  significant  results  of  the 
League's  efforts  to  improve  the  well- 
being  of  both  growers  and  processors 
has  been  studies  that  have  stimulated 
the  shift  to  bulk  handling  of  cane.  This 
system  has  eliminated  the  use  of  slings 
and    the   labor   needed    to   bundle   cane 
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in  the  fields  and  remove  the  slings  at 
the  mill.  We  estimate  that  about  46 
percent  of  the  crop  will  be  handled  in 
bulk  this  year  at  a  substantial  saving 
in  labor  requirements.  It  appears  to  be 
a  foregone  conclusion  that,  eventually, 
the  entire  Louisiana  cane  crop  will 
move  to  the  mills  in  this  manner. 

The  trend  in  the  Louisiana  sugar  in- 
dustry, as  is  the  case  in  practically  all 
farming  operations  in  this  country,  is 
toward  larger  farming  units.  In  1937 
there  were  10,260  farms  producing 
sugar  cane  in  Louisiana  and  the  aver- 
age sugar  cane  acreage  per  farm  was 
30.1  acres.  In  1966  there  were  2,080 
farms  and  the  average  sugar  cane 
acreage  per  farm  was  151.7  acres.  The 
increased  size  of  the  farming  units  and 
the  scarcity  of  labor  have  increased 
the  use  of  multiple-row  plowing  and 
cultivating  equipment  which  is  becom- 
ing rather  commonplace  throughout  the 
sugar  belt.  These  units,  along  with 
various  grass  and  weed  killing  chem- 
icals, are  making  it  possible  for  the 
Louisiana  cane  farmer  to  reduce  the 
man  hours  needed  to  produce  the  crop. 
This  development  was  probably  born 
of  necessity  as  wage  rates  for  planting 
and  cultivating  the  cane  crop  have  in- 
creased 317  percent  since  1947.  In 
February  1968  an  additional  increase 
of  1 5  percent  an  hour  is  scheduled 
under  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
and  another  1  5  percent  an  hour  will  be 
ordered    in    February     1969. 

It  is  fairly  well  known  that  practically 
the  entire  Louisiana  cane  crop  is  har- 
vested by  mechanical  harvesters  which 
were  developed  by  Louisiana  farm  ma- 
chinery manufacturers.  This  is  another 
case  of  necessity  being  the  mother  of 
invention  because  harvesting  wage 
rates  have  increased  194  percent  for 
Louisiana  field  workers  since  1949,  and 
furthermore  labor  is  just  not  avail- 
able  for  hand   harvesting. 

Right  here  we  would  like  to  state 
that  it  is  a  tribute  to  the  Louisiana  Man- 
ufacturers of  farm  machinery  that  other 
sugar  cane  growing  areas  throughout 
the  world  are  looking  to  Louisiana  to 
develop    equipment    suitable    to    their 


particular    needs. 

Thanks  to  the  cooperation  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, the  Louisiana  Experiment  Station, 
and  the  American  Sugar  Cane  League, 
Louisiana  has  a  research  program  that 
ranks  among  the  best  in  the  world. 
The  new  variety  released  last  year, 
L  60-25,  and  others  to  be  released  in 
the  future  will  mature  at  an  earlier  date 
and  allow  an  earlier  start  of  grinding 
operations.  It  is  also  well  within  the 
realm  of  possibility  that  canes  will  be 
developed  to  better  resist  cold  weather 
and  make  it  possible  for  the  mills  to 
grind  longer  into  the  winter  months. 
Any  increase  in  the  length  of  time  that 
our  mills  are  in  operation  will  reduce 
unit  operating  costs  per  ton  of  cane 
and  will  certainly  be  a  welcomed  de- 
velopment. 

Recently,  there  has  been  renewed 
interest  in  finding  uses  for  bagasse  other 
than  its  use  for  fuel.  One  significant 
development  in  this  regard  is  the 
storage  of  bagasse  in  bulk  rather  than 
in  bales.  Bulk  storage  will  be  done  on 
a  commercial  scale  this  fall  and,  if  suc- 
cessful, will  be  considerably  less  ex- 
pensive than  bale  storage.  This  should 
cause  many  prospective  users  of  bag- 
asse to  reevaluate  their  possible  use  of 
bagasse  as  raw  material.  We  are  also 
encouraged  by  the  fact  the  Gulf  South 
Research  Institute  and  L.  S.  U.  are 
each  experimenting  with  treatments 
aimed  at  making  bagasse  useful  as 
cattle  feed.  Individual  companies  are 
experimenting  with  bagasse  for  other 
uses.  I  personally  believe  that  before 
long  bagasse  will  become  too  valuable 
to   burn. 

In  closing  may  I  repeat  that  serving 
as  President  of  the  American  Sugar 
Cane  League  has  been  a  very  rewarding 
experience.  I  wish  to  thank  all  members 
of  the  League  for  their  very  fine  co- 
operation and  to  extend  my  special 
thanks  to  the  League  employees  for 
their  loyalty  and  devotion  to  duty.  I 
am,  of  course,  ready  and  willing  and 
anxious  to  continue  to  work  with  you 
in  any  capacity  in  which  I  may  be  of 
service.  Thank  you  for  listening. 
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FARMS  WITH  100-500  ACRES  OF  CANE 
PRODUCE   HIGHEST  YIELDS 

by:   GLENN   R.   TIMMONS 
Economist,     American    Sugar    Cane    League 


A  recent  analysis  of  sugar  cane 
yields  on  various  size  farms  reveals  two 
important  facts.  First,  yields  tend  to  in- 
crease as  the  size  of  the  farm  increases. 
This  is  true  to  a  point,  but  beyond  that 
point  yields  decrease  as  the  size  of  the 
farms  increase.  Second,  farms  whose 
cane  acreage  is  between  100  and  500 
acres  usually  have  the  highest  per  acre 
yield. 

There  are  several  possible  explana- 
tions for  the  differences  in  yields  be- 
tween different  size  farms.  On  farms 
with   less   than    1 00   acres  of  cane,   the 


level  of  technology  applied  is  gener- 
ally low.  There  is  less  emphasis  on  such 
things  as  new  varieties  and  chemical 
programs  for  weed  and  borer  control 
on  the  smaller  farms.  On  farms  with 
500  or  more  acres  of  cane,  supervision 
may  be  the  limiting  factor.  It  appears 
that  farms  with  100  to  500  acres  of 
cane  are  able  to  get  the  proper  com- 
bination of  advanced  technology  and 
managerial  control  that  results  in  the 
highest  yield  per  acre.  Usually  the 
owner  of  the  cane  is  the  supervisor, 
and    in    some    cases    does    part    of    the 


Table  1 

Net  ton  per  acre  yield  of  cane  on  various  size  Louisiana 
sugar  cane  farms  during  1963,  1964,  1965,  1966  and  1963-66 
average. 


Planted  Acreage: 
of  Cane      : 

Years 

:  1963-66 
•.Average  per 

1963    : 

1964 

1965    : 

1966 

:acre  yield 

.1  -  4.9 

22.78 

18.21 

17.22 

15.47 

18.42 

5  -  9.9 

23.10 

18.86 

I8.96 

17.39 

19.58 

10  -  24.9 

26.  TO 

21.64 

21.69 

19.05 

22.27 

25  -  ^9.9 

27,68 

22.18 

21.69 

20.21 

22.94 

50  -  99.9 

28.88 

22.50 

22.67 

21.24 

23.82 

100  -  199.9 

30.19 

23.25 

23.32 

22.80 

24.89 

200  -  299.9 

29.97 

23.25 

23.87 

23.63 

25.18 

300  -  399-9 

29.53 

24.21 

24.30 

24.51 

25.64 

400  -  499.9 

31.17 

23.46 

24.19 

23.52 

25.58 

500  -  999.9 

29.32 

22.71 

22.89 

23.63 

24.64 

1000  &  over 

27.79 

21.86 

21.25 

22.42 

23.33 

Source:  Louisiana,  Report  of  Programs  Administared  by 
State  and  Parish  A.S.C.S.  Committees  for 
I963,  1964,  I965,  and  I966. 
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work  himself,  and  has  maximum  in- 
centive to  see  that  all  operations  are 
performed  properly. 

Table  1 ,  shows  the  per  acre  yields 
for  each  size  group  of  sugar  cane  farms 
in  Louisiana  since  1963.  This  Table 
also  includes  the  1963-66  averages. 
The  trend  is  for  the  yield  per  acre  to 
increase  as  the  size  of  the  farm  increas- 
es from  .1  acres  to  500  acres  of  cane. 
In  three  out  of  the  last  four  years, 
farms  with  cane  acreage  between  1  00 
and  500  acres  produced  more  cane  per 
acre  than  other  farms. 

Figure  1  shows  graphically  the  in- 
formation in  Table  1 .  The  pattern  of 
increasing  and  decreasing  yields  can  be 
readily  seen.  Each  year's  yields  by  size 


groups  are  plotted  and  labeled.  In  ad- 
dition the  1963-66  average  yields  by 
size  groups  are  plotted. 

It  is  generally  known  there  is  a  trend 
toward  fewer  and  larger  farms.  Ac- 
cording to  table  2  this  has  resulted  in 
more  farms  with  100  to  1000  acres 
of  cane. 

All  other  things  being  equal  ,this  will 
result  in  a  greater  amount  of  sugar  cane 
being  produced.  For  example,  if  all 
farms  under  1 00  acres  could  consol- 
idate into  units  with  100  to  500  acres 
of  cane,  per  acre  yields  could  be  ex- 
pected to  increase  8  percent. 

It  is  realized  that  they  are  except- 
ions to  every  rule,  however  statements 
(Continued  on  next  page) 


Table  2 

Distribution  of  farms  in  cane -acreage  size  groups 
during  1963,  1964,  1965,  and  1966 


Distribution  of  farms  for  crop  year 

. 

: 

Planted 

: 

L963 

1964 

1965 

I966 

: 

acreage 
of  cane 

:  Number 

i 

: Total 

: Number 

%  of 
: Total 

: Number  : 

f>  of: 
Total  : 

Number 

$  of: 
: Total  : 

.1  -  4.9 

174 

7.5 

139 

6.1 

149 

6.7 

125 

6.0 

5--  9.9 

176 

7.6 

167 

7.3 

159 

7.2 

124 

6.0 

10  -  24.9 

347 

15.0 

329 

14.4 

315 

14.2 

293 

14.1 

25  -  ^9.9 

449 

19.5 

426 

18.6 

451 

20.4 

415 

20.0 

50  -  99.9 

471 

20.4 

479 

20.9 

457 

20.6 

424 

20.4 

100-199.9 

336 

14.6 

369 

16.1 

336 

15.1 

345 

16.5 

200-299.9 

129 

5.6 

122 

5.3 

128 

5.7 

122 

5.9 

300-399.9 

81 

3.5 

85 

3.7 

75 

3.4 

77 

3.6 

400-^99.9 

37 

1.6 

61 

2.7 

47 

2.1 

49 

2.4 

500-999.9 

72 

3.1 

76 

3.2 

66 

3.0 

72 

3.5 

1000  &  over 

32 

1.6 

38 

1.7 

35 

1.6 

34 

1.6 

Total 

2308 

100 

2291 

100 

2218 

100 

2080 

100 

Source:  Louisiana,  Report  of  Programs  Administered  by 
State  and  Parish  A.S.C.S.  Committees  for 
I963,  1964,  I965,  and  I966. 
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made  relating  to  the  correlation  of 
yields  per  acre  and  size  of  farm  gen- 
erally hold  true.  This  writer  also  rea- 
lizes that  all  the  causes  of  different 
yields  on  different  size  farms  have  not 
been  explaned  here.  However,  it  is 
felt  that  the  degree  of  technology  as 
well  as  the  degree  of  supervision  ex- 
plains the  bulk  of  the  differences  in 
most  cases.  It  should  be  noted  that  cost 


of  production  and  machinery  utiliza- 
tion has  not  been  considered  in  the 
discussion.  It  is  realized  that  some 
people  make  "cheap"  crops  while 
others  of  the  same  size  make  "expen- 
sive" crops.  For  the  purpose  of  this 
discussion  it  has  been  assumed  that 
when  working  with  State  averages 
these  differences  in  the  cost  of  the  crop 
produced   balance    each    other    out. 
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New 

from  DuPont! 

SINBAR 


TERBACIL     WEED     KILLER 


For  the 

effective  control 
of  weeds  in 
Louisiana  sugar  cane 


New  DuPont  "Sinbar"  offers  many  advantages  to  Louisiana  sugar  cane 
growers: 

■  Applied  as  a  single  application  in  the  spring,  or  as  a  split 
application  (fall  plus  spring),  "Sinbar"  keeps  fields  free  of 
annual  weeds  and  grasses,  as  well  as  seedling  Johnsongrass. 
No  additives  are  needed. 

■  Kills  germinating  seedlings  up  to  one  inch  tall. 

■  Replaces  multiple  treatments  necessary  with  other  chemical 
herbicide  programs ...  reduces  your  application  costs. 

■  Keeps  stubble  cane  cleaner  for  higher  yields . . .  results  in  lower 
cost  cane. 

■  An  easy  to  use  wettable  powder  that  mixes  readily  with  water. 

■  "Sinbar"  gives  you  the  most  weed  control  for  your  money. 

Order  your  supply  of  new  Du  Pont  "Sinbar"  from  your  local  dealer  today. 

With  any  chemical,  follow  labeling  instructions  and  warnings  carefully. 
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Better  things  for  better  living  „ .  .through  chemistry 

Distributed  by:   Bel   Chemical  &  Supply   Co.,    Inc.,  Schriever,   La. 
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Continued  from  page  3) 

Annual  Meeting 

The  Forty-Fifth  Annual  Meeting  of 
the  American  Sugar  Cane  League  was 
held  today  (September  28th)  in  the 
Grand  Ball  Room  of  the  Fontainebleau 
Motor  Hotel,  in  New  Orleans,  and  the 
mast-head  of  this  issue  contains  the 
names  of  the  members  who  were  elec- 
ted to  serve  on  the  all  important  Execu- 
tive  Committee. 

The  President  and  other  officers  of 
the  League  are  elected  by  the  Execu- 
tive Committee,  and  this  year  J. 
Malcolm  Duhe,  of  New  Iberia,  was 
chosen  unanimously  to  be  the  twenty- 
fourth  President  of  the  American  Sugar 
Cane  League. 

The  other  officers  elected  were,  Ed. 
Schnexayder,  of  White  Castle,  1  st  Vice- 
President;  F.  Evans  Farwell,  New 
Orleans,  2nd  Vice-President;  T.  H. 
Allen,  Franklin,  3rd  Vice-President; 
Josiah  Ferris,  Washington,  D.  C,  4th 
Vice-President;  Gilbert  J.  Durbin,  New 
Orleans,  5th  Vice-President  and  Gen- 
eral Manager;  Warren  J.  Harang,  Jr., 
Thibodaux,  Treasurer,  and  F.  A.  Grau- 
gnard,    Jr.,    Secretary. 

Mr.  Duhe  succeeds  W.  S.  Chadwick 
as  the  League' s  top  ranking  officer. 
Mr.  Chadwick  completed  his  second 
term  today  and  was  presented  a  gavel 
with  an  engraved  gold  band  on  which 
was  inscribed  the  dates  of  his  presiden- 
tial service.  We  are  printing  Mr.  Chad- 
wick's  annual  report  beginning  on  page 
6  of  this  issue. 

Special  Awards 

A  few  months  ago  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  American  Sugar 
Cane  League  decided  that  the  League 
should  pay  special  tribute  to  individu- 
als whose  inventive  talents  and  inova- 
tions  have  resulted  in  substantial  pro- 
gress for  the  Louisiana  Sugar  Industry. 
This  year  the  award  was  presented  to 
Mrs.  Ridley  J.  LeBlanc,  honoring  her 
late  husband  for  his  system  of  handl- 
ing cane  in  bulk.  The  award  was  a 
plaque  on  which  the  following  words 
were  inscribed. 


"This  meritorious  service  award 
is      posthumously      presented      to 

Ridley  J.    LeBlanc 

a  man  who  dedicated  his  many 
talents  to  the  service  of  the  Lou- 
isiana sugar  industry,  in  grateful 
recognition  and  appreciation  of 
his  development  of  equipment  and 
methods  for  the  handling  and 
transportation  of  Louisiana  sugar 
cane  in  bulk,  one  of  the  most  sig- 
nificant technological  advances  in 
the  Lonisiana  sugar  industry  in 
the  last  several  decades.'' 

Also  receiving  special  recognition 
at  the  Awards  Luncheon  was  4-H 
Club  member  Wayne  Breaux,  sixteen 
year  old  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gillis 
Breaux,  Jr.,  of  Raceland,  who  was  state 
winner  in  the  annual  4-H  Sugar  Cane 
Production  Program.  He  received  a 
check  from  the  American  Sugar  Cane 
League  in  the  amount  of  $150.00  to 
finance  an  educational  trip  to  Chicago, 
sponsored  jointly  by  the  American 
Sugar  Cane  League  and  the  Louisiana 
Cooperative  Extension  Service.  Alter- 
nate winners  in  the  4-H  Club  compe- 
tition were,  Mike  Chauvin,  of  Lafour- 
che Parish,  and  Ted  Darden  of  St. 
Mary    Parish 

Three  Special  Superior  Sugar  Produ- 
cer awards  were  presented.  These  a- 
wards  go  to  growers  who  have  earned 
high  yield  awards  for  five  different 
crops.  Receiving  the  awards  this  year 
were,  Hartman  Lejeune,  Jeanerette; 
Everett  Cabalero,  Donaldsonville;  and 
Carpenter    and    Jackson,    of   Lecompte. 

Elton  Torres,  of  St.  James,  delivered 
cane  last  year  that  averaged  1  3.65 
per  cent  sucrose,  and  he  received  a 
special  high  sucrose  award.  The  Acc- 
ardo  brothers  of  Patterson  won  the  low 
trash  award  with  a  2.79  per  cent  trash 
deduction. 

As  previonsly  stated,  the  gathering 
was  in  the  Grand  Ball  Room  of  the 
Fontainebleau  Motor  Hotel.  About  one 
hundred  and  seventy  ladies  and  gentle- 
men were  there  and  it  was  a  great 
success. 
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By  A.  W.   Dykers 


High  Yield  Award  Winners 

Because  of  the  lack  of  space  in  the 
October  1st  issue  of  THE  SUGAR 
BULLETIN,  we  found  it  necessary  to 
hold  the  following  report  of  the  1966 
High  Yield  Awards  winners  for  this 
issue. 

The  Yield  Awards  Luncheon  is 
sponsored  jointly  by  the  American 
Sugar  Cane  League  and  the  L.S.U.  Ex- 
tension Service.  It  is  held  each  year 
just  prior  to  the  League's  Annual  meet- 
ing to  honor  cane  farmers  who  produce 
top  yields  per  acre  in  the  districts 
where    they    operate. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  acreage 
groups  are  divided  into  farms  with  5 
to  49.9  acres  in  cane,  50  to  99.9  acres, 
100  to  199.9  acres,  200  to  499.9  acres, 
500  to  999.9acres,  and  1,000  acres  or 
more  in  cane. 

The  sugar  producing  area  is  divided 
into  five  districts  with  the  six  acreage 
groups  in  each  district.  For  a  grower  to 
qualify,  he  must  have  produced  at  least 
twenty  percent  more  cane  per  acre  than 
the  average  for  his  district  and  must 
be  the  high  producer  for  his  district 
within  his  acreage  catagory.  The  win- 
ners for  the  1966  cane  crop,  which  ex- 
perienced a  killing  freeze  on  November 
3rd,  were  as  follows: 

District  I — Vermilion,  Lafayette  and 
St.  Martin  Parishes  (Average  yield 
22.49  standard  tons  per  acre;  20% 
above  average  26.98  standard  tons  per 
acre.) 

Group   1  — None. 

Group  2 — C.  A.  Girouard.  P.O.  Box 
73,  Broussard,  Louisiana,  30.9  t/a 
on   79.5   acres. 

Group  3 — Lee  Roy  LeBlanc,  Route 
1,  Box  214,  St.  Martinville,  Louis- 
iana,   29.51    t/a    on    123.9    acres. 

Group  4 — Louis  and  Claude  Comb, 
Route   1,  Box  486,  Breaux  Bridge, 
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Louisiana,     32.65     t/a     on     210.7 

acres. 

Group  5 — None 

Group  6 — None 

District    II — St.    Mary 

ishes    (Average   yield 

tons    per    acre;    20% 


and  Iberia  Par- 
25.86  standard 
above    average 


31.03   standard   tons   per  acre.) 

Group    1 — Hartman   Lejeune,    West 
Main  Street,  Jeanerette,  Louisiana, 
33.4  t/a  on   16.1    acres. 
Group     2 — Harold     Lejeune,      321 
Prevost    Street,    Jeanerette,    Louisi- 
ana,  34.1    t/a  on   71.5  acres. 
Group  3 — Nicholas  Paul  &  Sons,  St. 
Route  A,  Box  425,  Franklin,  Louis- 
iana,  33.6  t/a  on   125  acres. 
Group     4 — Accardo     Brothers,     St. 
Route  A,  Box  530,  Patterson,  Lou- 
isiana.   33.91    t/a   on   274.2    acres. 
Group   5 — Ronald   R.    Hebert,    Inc., 
3009    D'Albor    Street,    Jeanerette, 
Louisiana,  37.7  t/a  on  5  1  3.9  acres. 
Group    6 — None 
District      III — Assumption,      Lafourche 
and     Terrebonne     Parishes      (Average 
yield    22.06    standard    tons    per    acre; 
20%     above    average    26.47    standard 
tons  per  acre.) 

Group    1 — Edmond    Trahan,    Route 

1,     Box    381,     Houma,     Louisiana, 

35.9  t/a  on   15.4  acres. 

Group   2 — Gillis   Breaux,    Jr.,    Route 

1 ,    Box   311,    Raceland,    Louisiana, 

36.1  t/a  on  68.2  acres. 

Group  3 — Dugas  Brothers,  RFD, 
Box  68,  Belle  Rose,  Louisiana,  33.4 
t/a  on    122.8   acres. 

Group  4 — Claude  &  Walter  Thib- 
odeaux,  Route  2,  Napoleonville, 
Louisiana,  35.3  t/a  on  220.4  acres. 

Group  5 — Arabie's  Farm,  Route  1 , 
Box   7  1  7-C,   Thibodaux,  Louisiana, 

29.2  t/a  on  650.7   acres. 
(Continued    on   page    16) 


EM  THE  FIELD  WITH 
LLOYD  L.  LAUDEN 


By  Lloyd   L.   Lauden 


1967    Harvest    Started 

Several  sugar  mills  started  grinding 
operation  early  in  the  second  week  of 
October  and  present  reports  indicate 
that  all  but  a  few  mills  will  be  in  op- 
eration by  October  1  8th.  Reports  from 
Alma  and  Smithfield  factories  in  the 
Pointe  Coupe  and  West  Baton  Rouge 
areas  on  October  1  2th  showed  sucrose 
and  purity  to  be  well  above  par.  Acc- 
ording to  Mr.  William  Mounger,  Field 
Manager  of  Alma,  many  samples  of 
C.P.  52-68  showed  sucrose  of  13  and 
purity  of  78.  This  is  unusually  high 
sucrose  and  purity  for  C.P.  52-68  this 
early  in  the  harvest.  Most  of  the  cane 
received  at  Alma  on  October  1  1  th 
was  stubble  cane  of  C.P.  52-68.  A 
report  from  Mr.  Louis  Arceneaux, 
Manager  at  Smithfield  Factory,  showed 
sucrose  and  purity  similar  to  that  of 
Alma,  with  the  average  of  all  cane  re- 
ceived on  October  1  1  th  having  a  suc- 
rose of  13.21  and  a  purity  of  78.  Un- 
like Alma  the  bulk  of  the  cane  received 
was    C.P.    48-103. 

A  report  from  a  mill  in  the  Donald- 
sonville  area  on  October  1  2th  showed 
sucrose  average  for  the  first  day  to 
be  1  1.95  and  purity  74.  A  report  from 
Mr.  Robert  Roane  of  Albania  factory 
near  Jeanerette,  La.,  showed  the  first 
days  average  in  sucrose  to  be  12.58 
and   purity  was    75.67. 

Although  these  reports  are  for  first 
day  operations  and  are  subject  to 
change,  these  high  yields  are  very  en- 
couraging. 


Growers  as  well  as  factory  admin- 
istration overseers  are  again  reminded 
that  clean,  fresh,  and  properly  topped 
cane  will  pay  dividends.  Sometimes  it 
is  not  easy  to  deliver  clean  cane  but 
there  is  little  or  no  excuse  for  the  de- 
livery of  stale  cane.  Sometimes  it  is 
hard  to  properly  top  short  ragged  cane 
or  very  badly  lodged  cane,  but  in  gen- 
eral cane  can  be  properly  topped  and 
every  effort  should  be  made  to  do 
this. 

Weight  loss  on  stale  cane  and  the 
resulting  loss  to  the  grower  is  easy  to 
demonstrate.  All  that  is  needed  to 
prove  this  is  a  little  time  and  an  ordi- 
nary country  store  platform  scale.  To 
demonstrate  this,  several  row  feet  of 
cane  can  be  cut  and  weighed.  After 
weighing,  place  the  cane  in  a  heap  row. 
Re-weigh  the  pile  each  day  for  sev- 
eral days  and  note  the  loss  of  weight. 
Weight  loss  is  not  the  only  loss;  purity 
is  materially  reduced  and  the  penalty 
is  usually  costly.  Occassionally,  but  not 
always,  there  is  a  slight  increase  in  suc- 
rose, probably  because  of  loss  of 
water,  but  this  is  never  enough  to  make 
up  for  the  loss  of  either  the  weight  or 
the    purity. 

Clean,  fresh,  and  properly  topped 
cane  allows  the  mills  to  process  cane 
at  top  grinding  rates.  This  top  quality  I 
raw  product  helps  everyone,  grower  as  | 
well  as  processor.  As  sugar  recoveries 
go  up,  growers  share  in  this  and  every- 
one benefits. 
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IN  WASHINGTON  WITH  JOE  FERRIS 


By  Josiah  Ferris 


Fantastic  Farming 

According  to  one  "expert",  sugar 
cane  farming  in  the  future  could  be 
quite  different  from  the  present  system. 
You  may  need  only  one  acre  of  land. 
Build  yourself  a  42  story  high-rise  and 
buy  a  computer.  Instead  of  waiting  for 
the  development  of  improved  varieties 
of  cane  which  might  involve  the  testing 
of  maybe  more  than  half  a  million  var- 
ieties to  achieve  two  or  three  good 
commercial  prospects,  raise  your  seed 
cane  in  the  computer.  Push  a  button 
and  the  computer  will  plant  it  on  your 
high-rise  cane  farm;  push  another  but- 
ton and  the  computer  will  cultivate, 
fertilize,  drench  it  with  the  necessary 
pesticides  and  harvest  a  crop  which 
will  yield  hundreds  of  tons  of  96  de- 
gree sugar  every  six  months.  This 
sounds  like  a  psychodelic  dream,  but 
it  isn't,  because  the  computer  also  con- 
trols the  weather  and  instead  of  a  twe- 
lve month  growing  period,  you  will 
have  two  six  month  crops  which  will 
help  you  pay  off  the  mortgage  in  half 
the  time. 

No,  we  haven't  been  drinking  too 
many  margaritas,  but  we  have  been 
reading  the  September  29,  1967  issue 
of  the  Congressional  Record  which 
contains  a  series  of  articles  written  by 
Dick  Youngblood,  staff  writer  for  the 
Minneapolis  Tribune.  Mr.  Youngbl- 
ood's articles  explore  the  massive  chan- 
ges that  will  shape  the  farm  of  the 
future,  its  science,  its  technology,  its 
precision,  and  most  important  to  an 
exploding  world  population  (despite 
birth  control  pills)  its  productivity.  Mr. 
Youngblood's  articles  are  fascinating 
and  because  they  are  reproduced  in  the 
greatest  publication  on  earth,  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  they  should  be  au- 
thentic. 

In  part,  Mr.  Youngblood's  first  ar- 
ticle points  out  that,  "In  a  laboratory 
near  Tarry  town,  N.  Y.,  scientists  are 
growing  corn  completely  submerged 
in  water. 

"They're  raising  cotton  in  a  com- 
puter at  the  University  of  Arizona. 

"Across  the  nation,  in  these  and 
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more  than  40,000  other  research  proj- 
ects, scientists  are  shaping  the  Am- 
erican agriculture  of  tomorrow — an  ag- 
riculture that  would  be  all  but  unrecog- 
nizable to  the  farmer  of  today. 

"It  will  be  a  world  of  computerized 
business  management  and  robot  mach- 
inery, of  sky-scraper  truck  farms  and 
high-rise  livestock  feedlots  located  in 
or  near  large  cities. 

"It  will  be  populated  with  strange- 
ly shaped  "supercrops"  and  with  cattle 
"custom-designed"  to  yield  more  ste- 
aks and  less  hamburger. 

"It  will  be  served  by  crop-monitor- 
ing space  satellites  and  protected  by 
precise  systems  of  weather  modifica- 
tion. 

"It  will  be  almost  totally  free  of  in- 
sects  and   crop-choking  weeds. 

"These  are  not  pipe  dreams.  The 
exciting  changes  envisioned  by  agri- 
cultural researchers  will  evolve,  the 
experts   agree,    for  ane   critical  reason: 

"The  grim  mathematics  of  a  world 
population  that  swiftly  is  outracing  its 
food-production  capacity  will  make 
these  changes  not  only  economically 
feasible,  but  absolutely  essential. 

"Simply,  the  highly  sophisticated, 
push-button  agriculture  of  the  future 
also  will  be  an  exceedingly  efficient, 
far  more  productive  agriculture. 

"The  pressures  forcing  this  transi- 
tion are  clear  right  now. 

"Hunger  already  is  a  daily  fact  of 
life  for  a  billion  of  the  world's  3.3 
billion  people. 

"Studies  by  the  World  Health  Or- 
ganization indicate  that  at  least  3  mil- 
lion children  die  every  year  of  malnu- 
trition. 

"This — the  crucial  race  for  more 
food — is  the  common  link  between 
that  laboratory  in  New  York,  the  com- 
puter in  Arizona,  and  the  thousands 
of  agricultural  research  projects  around 
the   country." 

According  to  Mr.  Youngblood,  "The 

steer   which    furnishes   luscious   T-Bone 

steaks  probably  will    be    raised     in    a 

multi-level  livestock  hotel,  where  pre- 

( Continued    on   page    15) 
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Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section 
301  (c)  (2)  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948, 
as  amended  (herein  referred  to  as 
"act"),  after  investigation  and  due 
consideration  of  the  evidence  presen- 
ted at  the  public  hearing  held  in  Hou- 
ma,  Louisiana,  on  June  23,  1967,  the 
following  determination  is  hereby  iss- 
ued: 

§  874.20  Fair  and  reasonable  pri- 
ces for  the  1967  crop  of  Louisiana 
sugarcane.  A  producer  of  sugarcane,  in 
Louisiana  who  is  also  a  processor  of 
sugarcane,  to  which  this  section  applies 
as  provided  in  paragraph  (i)  herein, 
(herein  referred  to  as  "processor"), 
shall  have  paid  or  contracted  to  pay 
for  sugarcane  of  the  1967  crop  grown 
by  other  producers  and  processed  by 
him,  or  shall  have  processed  sugarcane 
of  other  processors  under  a  toll  agree- 
ment, in  accordance  with  the  follow- 
ing   requirements. 

(a)  Definitions.  For  the  purpose  of 
this  section  the  term: 

( 1  )  "Price  of  raw  sugar"  means 
the  price  of  96°  raw  sugar  quoted  by 
the  Louisiana  Sugar  Exchange,  Inc., 
except  that  if  the  Director  of  the  Policy 
and  Program  Appraisal  Division,  Agri- 
cultural Stabilization  and  Conservation 
Service,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, Washington,  D.  C.  20250,  deter- 
mines that  such  price  does  not  reflect 
the  true  market  value  of  raw  sugar, 
because  of  inadequate  volume,  failure 
to  report  sales  in  accordance  with  the 
rules  of  such  Exchange  or  other  factors, 
he  may  designate  the  price  to  be  eff- 
ective under  this  determination,  which 
he  determines  will  reflect  the  true  mar- 
ket   value    of    raw   sugar. 

(2)  "Price  of  blackstrap  molasses" 
means  the  price  per  gallon  of  black- 
strap molasses  quoted  by  the  Louisia- 
na Sugar  Exchange,  Inc.,  except  that 
if  the  Director  of  the  Policy  and  Pro- 
gram Appraisal  Division  determines 
that  such  price  does  not  reflect  the  true 
market    value    of    blackstrap    molasses, 


because  of  inadequate  volume,  failure 
to  report  sales  in  accordance  with  the 
rules  of  such  Exchange  or  other  fac- 
tors, he  may  designate  the  price  to  be 
effective  under  this  determination, 
which  he  determines  will  reflect  the 
true  market  value  of  blackstrap  molas- 
ses. 

(3)  "Weekly  average  price"  means 
the  simple  average  of  the  daily  prices 
of  raw  sugar  or  blackstrap  molasses, 
for  the  week  (Friday  through  the  fol- 
lowing Thursday), in  which  the  sugar- 
cane is  delivered. 

(4)  "Season's  average  price"  means 
the  simple  average  of  the  weekly  prices 
of  raw  sugar  or  of  blackstrap  molasses 
for  the  period  October  6,  1967,  thro- 
ugh April  25,    1968. 

(5)  "Delivered  average  price" 
means  the  weighted  average  price  of 
1967-crop  raw  sugar  determined  by 
weighting  (a)  the  simple  average 
of  the  daily  prices  of  raw  sugar  for  the 
period  October  6,  1967,  through  Dec- 
ember 31,  1967,  by  the  quantity  of 
1967-crop  raw  sugar  marketed  under 
the  processors'  1967  marketing  allot- 
ment; and  (b)  the  simple  average  of 
the  daily  prices  of  raw  sugar  for  the 
period  January  1,  1968,  through  Feb- 
ruary 29,  1968,  by  the  quantity  of 
1967-crop  raw  sugar  not  marketed  in 
1967,  under  the  processors'  1967  mar- 
keting  allotment. 

(6)  "Net  sugarcane"  means  the 
quantity  of  sugarcane  obtained  by  ded- 
ucting  the  weight  of  trash  from  the 
gross  weight  of  sugarcane  as  delivered 
by  a  producer. 

(7)  "Trash"  means  green  or  dried 
leaves,  sugarcane  tops,  dirt,  and  all 
other  extraneous  material  delivered 
with  sugarcane. 

(8)  "Standard    sugarcane"     means 
net    sugarcane,    containing    1 2    percent 
sucrose  in  the  normal  juice  with  a  pur- 
ity of  at  least  76.00  but  not  more  than  I 
76.49    percent. 
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(9)  "Salvage  sugarcane"  means  any 
sugarcane  containing  either  less  than 
9.5  percent  sucrose  in  the  normal  juice 
or  less  than  68  purity  in  the  normal 
juice. 

(10)  "Percent  sucrose  in  normal 
juice"  means  average  percent  sucrose 
in  sample  mill  juice  obtained  from  pro- 
ducer's  sugarcane  multiplied  by  a  fac- 
tor representing  the  ratio  of  factory 
normal  juice  sucrose  to  the  average 
percent  sucrose  in  sample  mill  juice  ex- 
tracted   from   producers'    sugarcane. 

(11)  "Average  percent  sucrose  in 
sample  mill  juice"  means  the  percent- 
age of  sucrose  solids  in  juice  extracted 
from  samples  of  producers'  sugarcane 
by  the  sample  mill. 

(12)  "Factory  crusher  juice  Brix" 
means  the  percentage  of  soluble  solids 
in  undiluted  mill  crusher  juice  as  deter- 
mined by  direct  analysis  in  accordance 
with  standard  procedures. 

(13)  "Factory  normal  juice  sucrose" 
means  the  percentage  of  sucrose  in  un- 
diluted juice  extracted  by  a  mill  tan- 
dem as  determined  by  multiplying  fac- 
tory dilute  juice  purity  by  factory  nor- 
mal juice  Brix. 

(14)  "Factory  normal  juice  Brix" 
means  the  percentage  of  soluble  solids 
in  the  undiluted  juice  extracted  from 
sugarcane  by  mill  tandem  as  deter- 
mined by  multiplying  factory  crusher 
juice  Brix  by  a  dry  milling  factor  rep- 
resenting the  ratio  of  factory  normal 
juice  Brix  to  factory  crusher  juice  Brix. 

(15)  "Factory  dilute  juice  purity" 
means  the  ratio  of  factory  dilute  juice 
sucrose  to  factory  dilute  juice  Brix 
which  are  determined  by  direct  analy- 
sis. 

(16)  "Percent  purity  of  normal 
juice"  means  the  ratio  which  the  per- 
centage of  sucrose  solids  bears  to  the 
percentage  of  Brix  solids  in  the  normal 
juice  of  each  producers'  sugarcane. 

(1  7)  "State  office"  means  the  Lou- 
isiana State  Agriculture  Stabilization 
and  Conservation  Service  Office,  3737 
Government   Street,    Alexandria,    Lou- 


isiana  71303. 

(18)  "State  committee"  means  the 
Louisiana  State  Agricultural  Stabiliza- 
tion and  Conservation  Committee. 

(b)  Basic  price: 

( 1  )  The  basic  price  for  standard 
sugarcane  shall  not  be  less  than  $1.05 
per  ton  for  each  one-cent  per  pound 
of  raw  sugar  determined  on  the  basis 
of  the  weekly  average  price,  the  sea- 
son's average  price,  or  the  delivered 
average  price  as  elected  by  the  pro- 
cessor in  writing  to  the  State  office  not 
later  than  October  16,  1967,  and  the 
pricing  basis  elected  shall  be  used  for 
pricing  all  1967-crop  sugarcane.  The 
average  price  of  raw  sugar  as  determin- 
ed above  shall  be  increased  0.03  cent 
for  all  mills  located  in  Freight  Area 
(a)  ;  shall  be  unchanged  for  all  mills 
in  Freight  Area  (b)  ;  and  may  be  de- 
creased 0.03  cent  in  Freight  Area 
(c).V 

(2)  The  basic  price  for  salvage 
sugarcane  shall  be  determined  in  acc- 
ordance with  the  method  of  settlement 
used  by  the  processor  for  the  1 966- 
crop,  except  that  the  processor  and 
producer  may  agree  upon  a  different 
method  of  settlement  subject  to  written 
approval  by  the  State  office  upon  a 
determination  by  the  State  committee 
that  the  method  of  settlement  and  the 
resultant  price  are  fair  and  reasonable. 

(c)  Conversion  of  net  sugarcane  to 
standard  sugarcane. 

Net  sugarcane  (except  salvage  sugar- 
cane) shall  be  converted  to  standard 
sugarcane  as  follows: 

(  1  )  By  multiplying  the  quantity  of 
net  sugarcane  delivered  by  each  produ- 
cer by  the  applicable  quality  factor  in 
accordance  with  the  accompaning  table: 


V  Freight  Area    (a)   includes  all  mills  except 
those   located    in    Areas    (b)    and    (c)    below; 

Freight  Area  (b)  includes  all  mills  located 
north  of  Bayou  Goula  between  the  Atcha- 
falaya and  Mississippi  Rivers  and  southeast 
of  New  Iberia  and  west  of  the  Atchafalaya 
River. 

Freight  Area  (c)  includes  all  mills  loca- 
ted north  and  west  of  New  Iberia  west  of  the 
Atchafalaya    River. 

(Continued  on  next  page) 


October    1,     1967 


Percent  sucrose   in 
normal    juice 


Standard  sugarcane 
quality    factor1/ 


9.5 
10.0 
10.5 
11.0 
11.5 
12.0 
12.5 
13.0 
13.5 
14.0 
14.5 


0.60 

.70 

.80 

.90 

.95 

1.00 

1.05 

1.10 

1.15 

1.20 

1.25 


-1/  The  quality  factor  for  sugarcane  of  inter- 
mediate percentages  of  sucrose  in  normal 
juice  shall  be  interpolated  and  for  sugarcane 
having  more  than  14.5  percent  sucrose  in 
the  normal  juice  shall  be  computed  in  pro- 
portion to  the  immediately  preceding  inter- 
val. 

and, 

(2)  By  multiplying  the  quantity  de- 
termined pursuant  to  subparagraph 
(  1  )  of  this  paragraph  by  the  applica- 
ble purity  factor  in  the  following  table: 


(d)    Payment  for  frozen  sugarcane. 

(  1  )  The  payment  for  sugarcane  de- 
termined pursuant  to  paragraph  (c)  of 
this  section  may  be  reduced  upon  cer- 
tification by  the  State  office  that  sugar- 
cane has  been  damaged  by  freeze  and 
that  the  processing  of  such  sugarcane 
has  adversely  affected  boiling  house 
operations.  Deductions  from  the  pay- 
ment for  such  frozen  sugarcane  shall  be 
at  rates  not  in  excess  of  1.5  percent  of 
the  payment  for  each  0. 1  cc.  of  acidity 
above  2.50  cc.  of  N/ 1  0  alkali  per  10 
cc.  of  juice  but  not  in  excess  of  4.75  cc. 
(intervening  fractions  are  to  be  com- 
puted to  the  nearest  multiple  of  0.05 
cc. ).  No  payment  is  required  for  the 
amount  of  sugar  recoverable  from 
sugarcane  testing  in  excess  of  4.75  cc. 
of  acidity. 

(2)    In    the    event   a    general    freeze 

causes    abnormally    low    recoveries    of 

raw  sugar  by  a  processor  in  relation  to 

the   sucrose   and    purity   tests   of   sugar- 

(Continued    on   page    10) 


Percent 

Purity  of 

Normal  Juice 


At 
Least 


68.00 
68.25 


rr 

69.00 
69.50 


But  not 
more 
than 


68.24 
68.49 


m 

69.49 
69,99 
70"W 
70.99 
71.49 


STANDARD  SUGARCANE  PURITY  FACTOR' 
Percent  Sucrose  in  Normal  Juice 


At  least 
9.50        9.70    9.90  10.10  10.30 


But  not 

more 
than  9  69 


.000 
.005 
3M_ 


.989 
.993 


10.09 


.978 


10.29 


.067 
.971 


10.49 


.956 
.960 
3&1 


10.50  11.00  11.50  12.00  12.50  13.00  13.50  14.00  14.50  15.00  15.80 


10.99 


.945 
.949 


11.49 


.936 
.941 

311 


11.99 


.929 
.934 

m 


12.49 


.922 
.927 
.931 


12.99 


.915 
.920 

311 


13.49 


.908 
.913 
31L 


13.99 


.901 
.906 
311 


14.49 


.894 
.899 

Ml 


14.99 


.887 
.892 


15.49 


.880 
.885 
^£90 


15.99 


873 
878 


7TnKT 

70.50 
71.00 


1.016 
1.021 
1,025 
TV030 
1.035 
1.0 


noo^ 

1.009 


m 


.992 
.997 


.981 
.986 


.970 
.975 

-m 

.98S 

■m 

1.003 

I 


.959 
.964 

3M. 


.950 
.955 
Ml 


.94 
.948 


.936 
.941 

311 


.929 
.934 

3M 


.922 
.927 
321 


915 
920 

321 


.909 

.914 

US. 


.90: 

.908 
-^1 


.896 
.902 


71*50" 
72.00 
72.5i 


fir 


1.023 
2 


1.038 
101 


1T0M 
1.011 

1 


If 

1.026 


.999 
JIM 


.973 
.977 


.965 
.969 


.962 


.983 

-ML 


.950 
.954 

m 


.943 
947 


m 

.967 
.971 


m 

.960 
.964 


.936 
.940 
.945 


929 
933 


.954 

.958 


.923 
.927 
.932 


^76" 
940 
<)44 


.917 
.921 
L920 


.911 
.915 

.920 

-m 

.928 
.932 

.940 


.909 
.914 

-nrs 

.922 
.926 
■-30 
.934 

.938 

rirf 

.946 

iio 

1)53 
.957 


$ 


TT. 

73.50 

74 

7T 

75.00 

7, 


TTW 
72.49 

m 

73.99 

*$ 

75.49 

75jaa. 


1.0 
1.050 
1 .0^ 


.992 


.975 
.979 


947 
.951 


"^0" 
.934 
.938 

-9T7 
.946 


1.060 
1 .065 


17048 
1.052 

roB2 


1.036 
1.040 


.024 
.028 


.041 


1.012 
1.016 

m 


rooo 

1.004 


II 

.995 


,981 


M 

1.0K 
1.020 


1.000 
1,001 


1) 

.980 


m 


.972 
3 


M 

.985 
3M. 


.966 
.978 


959 
.963 


"~8l 

952 


1*67 
971 
3IA 


.952 
.955 


1.049 
1.054 
1.0.M) 


028 


r 

1.008 

i.ou 


321 


,967 


;95T 
958 
961 


76 
76.50 

Vr 

78.00 


76.49 
76.99 


78.49 
78.99 


1.038 
1.041 
1.Q15 


1.025 
1.028 

1.Q32 


1.015 
019 


m 

1.031 
1.03a 


1.008 
1.011 


1  000 
1.004 

1.QQ8 


.9921    .985 
.996     .989 

321 


m 

.007 

ilia 


97  S 
.981 
311 


.971 
.975 
979 


965 


959 
963 

3SlL 


m 


m 

79.50 


1.049 


1.033 
1.039 
1.012 


1.0 
1.023 

l,02fl 


1.011 
1.015 
1  018 


996 
t.000 
I.OU  J 


989 
.993 
3SH 


.982 
.986 
989 


.980 
983 


.970 
.974 
977 


311 
.975 
978 
982 
■555* 


79 .  49 
79.99 


1.039 
1.043 


1.030 
1.033 


m 

81.49 

« 

82.99 

84.49 
84.99 


ffl 


1.022 
1.025 
1.029 


OH 
017 

021 

mt 

028 

mi 


1.007 
1.010 
1.014 

ott 

1.021 
1.024, 


1.000 
1.003 
1.007 


m 


OTTT 

1.014 
1.017 


.993 

.996 

1000 


.987 
.990 


981 
.984 
.988 
159T 
.994 


81.00 


m 

82.50 
81 


1.036 
1   039 


"0"0""f 
.006 
JQQ2. 


997 
000 

sm 


035 
038 


1.027 
1.030 
1311 

roi? 


1.020 
1.023 
021 


Ho30 
1.033 


m 


007 
.010 

311 


1.000 
1.004 


m 

1.013 
1  016 


837 

84.00 

84.50 


016 
019 
.022 


I700T 
1.007 
1  010 


1  Factors  applicable  to  higher  or  lower  sucrose  and  purity  of  the  normal  juice  than  shown  in  this  tabic  shall  be  deter- 
mined  by  the  same  method  of  calculation  used  to  compute  the  factors  specified  and  shall  be  furnished  by  the  State  Office  I 
upon  request 
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PRICE   DETERMINATION 

cane,  payment  for  such  sugarcane  may 
be  made  as  mutually  agreed  upon  be- 
tween the  producer  and  the  processor 
subject  to  written  approval  by  the  State 
office:  Provided,  That  the  payment  for 
each  ton  of  net  sugarcane  shall  be  not 
less  than  an  amount  equal  to  the  total 
returns  from  raw  sugar  and  molasses 
actually  recovered  from  such  sugar- 
cane, determined  on  the  basis  of  the 
seasons  average  prices  of  raw  sugar 
and  blackstrap  molasses  less  an  amount 
not  to  exceed  $3.00  per  gross  ton  of 
sugarcane  for  processing  and  less  the 
actual  costs  of  hoisting,  weighing,  and 
transporting  of  such  sugarcane. 

(e)  Molasses  payment.  The  proces- 
sor shall  pay  an  amount  equal  to  the 
product  of  7.1  gallons  times  one-half 
of  the  average  price  per  gallon  of 
blackstrap  molasses  in  excess  of  6 
cents  for  each  ton  of  net  sugarcane  pro- 
cessed except  for  (  1  )  salvage  sugar- 
cane where  settlement  is  based  on  the 
so-called  "Java  Formula;"  (2)  frozen 
sugarcane  testing  in  excess  of  4.75  cc. 
of  acidity;  and  (3)  sugarcane  damaged 
by  a  general  freeze  which  is  tolled  by 
the  processor  and  settlement  is  based 
on  the  net  proceeds  from  sugar  and 
molasses  recovered  from  such  cane. 
The  average  price  of  blackstrap  molas- 
ses shall  be  the  weekly  average  price  or 
the  season's  average  price  as  elected 
by  the  processor  in  writing  to  the  State 
office  not  later  than  October  16,  1967, 
and  the  pricing  basis  elected  shall  be 
used  in  making  molasses  payments  for 
1967-crop    sugarcane. 

(f)  Hoisting,  weighing,  and  trans- 
portation. The  price  for  sugarcane 
established  by  this  section  shall  be  ap- 
plicable to  sugarcane  delivered  by  the 
producer  (  1  )  to  a  hoist  for  loading 
into  the  conveyance  for  transportation 
to  the  mill,  or  (2)  from  the  farm  dir- 
ectly to  the  mill.  With  respect  to  sugar- 
cane delivered  to  a  hoist,  the  costs  of 
hoisting,  weighing,  and  transporting 
sugarcane  from  the  hoist  to  the  mill 
shall  be  paid  by  the  processor  or  the 
processor  shall  make  allowances  to  the 
producer  for  performing  such  services, 
based  on  net  sugarcane,  at  per  ton 
rates  not  less  than  those  made  with 
respect  to  sugarcane  of  the    1966  crop: 


Provided,  That  the  processor  shall  not 
be  required  to  make  hauling  allow- 
ances to  producers  in  excess  of  the 
rates  charged  by  a  contract  or  commer- 
cial carrier  or  the  rates  which  such  carr- 
ier would  have  charged  for  perform- 
ing such  service.  With  respect  to  sugar- 
cane delivered  directly  from  the  farm 
to  the  mill  the  processor  shall  pay  the 
cost  of  transportation  or  shall  make  an 
allowance  to  the  producer  for  perform- 
ing such  services,  based  on  net  sugar- 
cane,at  per  ton  rates  not  less  than 
those  made  with  respect  to  the  1966 
crop.  The  processor  shall  not  be  re- 
quired to  make  an  allowance  to  the 
producer  for  hauling  sugarcane  dir- 
ectly from  the  farm  to  the  mill  at  rates 
in  excess  of  30  cents  per  ton  for  dis- 
tances of  one  mile  or  less,  40  cents 
per  ton  for  distances  of  1.1  to  2  miles, 
plus  5  cents  per  ton  for  each  mile  or 
fraction  thereof  in  excess  of  2  miles. 
Nothing  in  this  paragraph  shall  be  con- 
strued as  prohibiting  negotiations  be- 
tween the  processor  and  the  produ- 
cer, any  change  to  be  approved  in 
writing  by  the  State  office  upon  a 
determination  by  the  State  committee 
that  the  change  results  in  allowances 
which  are  fair  and  reasonable. 

(g)  Mutual  plan  for  improving 
harvesting  and  delivery.  If  a  process- 
or and  the  producers  delivering  sugar- 
cane to  such  processor  mutually  agree 
upon  a  plan  for  improving  harvesting 
and  delivery  operations,  the  processor 
may  deduct  from  the  price  per  ton 
of  sugarcane  an  amount  equal  to  one- 
half  of  the  per  ton  cost  of  such  a  plan. 
Such  deduction  may  not  be  made  until 
the  plan  has  the  written  approval  of 
the  State  office  and  it  has  been  deter- 
mined by  the  State  committee  that  the 
plan    is   fair   and    reasonable. 

(h)  Toll  agreements.  The  rate  for 
processing  sugarcane  produced  by  a 
processor  and  processed  under  a  toll 
agreement  by  another  processor  shall 
be  the  rate  they  agree  upon. 

(i)  Applicability.  The  requirements 
of  this  section  are  applicable  to  all 
sugarcane  purchased  from  other  pro- 
ducers and  processed  by  a  processor 
who  produces  sugarcane  (a  processor- 
producer  is  defined  in  7  C.F.R. 
(Continued   on   page    16) 
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Profit  Series  #7 


NOW 

FOR  THE  FIRST  TIME 


you  get  power, 

balanced 

with 

traction! 


CAMECO's  new 
AG-TRACTOR 
is  powered  by  a 
Caterpillar  D-4D  engine 
with  72  horsepower 
available. 


For  more  information  on  CAMECO'S  power- pi  us 
AG-TRACTOR  ,  call  or  write: 


MECO 

THIBODAUX   BRANCH  Telephone  447-7285 

ST.    MARTINVILLE   BRANCH  Telephone  394-4905 

FRANKLIN    BRANCH  Telephone  828-3233 


)ctober    15,    1967 


I  I 


BROADENING  THE  GENETIC  BASE  TO  IMPROVE 
SUGARCANE  FOR  LOUISIANA 


by  P.   H.   Dunckelman 

Most  Louisiana  growers  are  unaware 
that  varieties  which  they  grow  came 
from  a  few  basic  sugarcane  species 
hybridized  by  breeders  in  Java  and 
India  between  1890  and  1915.  Yet 
the  same  interspecific  P.O.J,  varieties 
from  Java  and  Co.  varieties  from  India, 
which  saved  the  Louisiana  industry 
from  virtual  extinction  in  the  late 
1920's  also  served  as  parents  for  the 
development  of  the  better-adapted 
C.  P.  varieties  now  grown. 

Progress  in  breeding  with  these  few 
basic  lines  has  been  steady,  and  will 
continue.  However,  it  is  probably  safe 
to  predict  that  after  50  years  of  con- 
tinuing selection  pressure  a  point  of 
limited  return  in  variety  improvement 
will  be  reached.  Many  sugarcane 
breeders  in  other  sugar  producing  areas 
already  feel  that  significant  improve- 
ment of  varieties  now  depends  upon 
the  isolation  and  use  of  better  basic 
germ  plasm.  Some  of  their  programs 
are  older  than  ours,  and  they  have  not 
had  to  contend  with  the  environmental 
obstacles  to  true  seed  production  that 
we  encountered.  This  point  of  dimin- 
ishing returns  could  therefore  have 
been  reached  sooner  in  other  breeding 
programs.  The  transfer  of  desirable 
characteristics  of  wild  Saccharum  spec- 
ies to  our  commercial  types  will  re- 
quire years  of  crossing,  back-crossing, 
and  selection.  It  would  be  well  then 
to  investigate  the  breeding  potential 
of  these  species  before  they  become 
absolutely  essential  to  any  further  va- 
riety  improvement. 

Germ   Plasm   for   Greater  Mosaic 
Resistance 

Since  the  release  of  the  susceptible 
variety  N.Co.  3  1  0  in  1954,  mosaic  has 
spread  throughout  the  Louisiana  Sugar 
Belt.  Today  all  of  the  major  varieties 
under  cultivation  are  susceptible  and 
the  disease  continues  to  spread  from 
year  to  year.  Considerable  variation  in 


and  R.   D.   Breaux  V 

degree  of  resistance  to  mosaic,  even 
to  strain  H,  can  be  found  among  the 
commercial  varieties  and  related  inter- 
specific hybrids.  This  resistant  germ 
plasm  is  being  extensively  used.  How- 
ever.no  immunity  to  mosaic  has  been 
found  among  these  hybrids.  Combin- 
ing the  highest  degree  of  available  re- 
sistance with  high  yielding  ability  is 
already  proving  a  difficult  task.  Fur- 
thermore, even  greater  resistance  will 
probably  be  required  to  offset  the  ev- 
olution of  more  virulent  mosaic  strains 
that  may  occur  in  our  mosaic-saturated 
environment.  Such  an  advance  could 
well  prove  to  be  outside  the  range  of 
variability  of  the  old  genetic  complex. 

In  the  search  for  new  germ  plasm 
for  mosaic  resistance  attention  has  once 
again  been  focused  on  the  wild  S.  spon- 
taneum  species.  In  recent  tests  at 
Houma,  Louisiana  (2)  208  clones  of 
S.  spontaneum  were  screened  repeat- 
edly for  reaction  to  mosaic  in  the  green- 
house. The  clones  were  inoculated  with 
a  mixture  of  mosaic  strains  A,  B,  D 
and  H  with  the  spray-blast  technique 
(1).  During  the  course  or  repeated 
screenings  from  1964-67,  137  wild 
kinds  took  mosaic  and  7 1  resisted  in- 
fection. The  2  clones  of  S.  spontaneum 
and  Kassoer,  which  are  the  evident 
sources  of  mosaic  resistance  in  all  our 
modern  varieties,  became  infected  in 
tests  where  other  wild  clones  remained 
free  of  mosaic.  This  strongly  suggests 
that  sources  of  mosaic  resistance  sup- 
erior to  thoseutilized  in  early  breeding 
are  available  in   the  species. 

As  we  continue  to  screen  for  new 
sources  of  mosaic  resistance  among  the 
wild  species  we  have  already  used  some 
selected  clones  in  the  breeding  work. 
During  the  past  3  years,  1  3  new  kinds 
of  mosaic  resistant  S.  spontaneums 
have  been  successfully  crossed  to  select 
interspecific  hybrids  at  Canal  Point, 
Continued    on    page     1  4) 


1/  Research  Agronomists,  Crop  Research  Division,  Agricultural  Research  Service, 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  U.  S.  Sugarcane  Field  Station,  Houma,  Louis- 
iana. 
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New 

from  DuPont! 
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T  E  R  B  A  C  I  L     WEEDKILLER 


For  the 

effective  control 
of  weeds  in 
Louisiana  sugar  cane 


New  DuPont  "Sinbar"  offers  many  advantages  to  Louisiana  sugar  cane 
growers: 

■  Applied  as  a  single  application  in  the  spring,  or  as  a  split 
application  (fall  plus  spring),  "Sinbar"  keeps  fields  free  of 
annual  weeds  and  grasses,  as  well  as  seedling  Johnsongrass. 
No  additives  are  needed. 

■  Kills  germinating  seedlings  up  to  one  inch  tall. 

■  Replaces  multiple  treatments  necessary  with  other  chemical 
herbicide  programs ...  reduces  your  application  costs. 

■  Keeps  stubble  cane  cleaner  for  higher  yields . . .  results  in  lower 
cost  cane. 

■  An  easy  to  use  wettable  powder  that  mixes  readily  with  water. 

■  "Sinbar"  gives  you  the  most  weed  control  for  your  money. 

Order  your  supply  of  new  DuPont  "Sinbar"  from  your  local  dealer  today. 

With  any  chemical,  follow  labeling  instructions  and  warnings  carefully. 
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(Continued  from  page  12) 
and  at  the  Sugarcane  Breeding  Institute 
at  Coimbatore,  India.  First  and  second 
backcross  progeny  of  some  of  these 
resistant  clones  have  also  been  grown 
and  selected. 
Germ  Plasm  for  Improved  Plant  Cane 

Stands  and  Longer  Stubble  Crops 

During  the  last  ten  years  steady  pro- 
gress has  been  made  in  increasing  the 
sucrose  content  of  varieties  now  being 
tested.  However,  in  the  same  period, 
very  little  progress  has  been  made  in 
breeding  varieties  that  supersede  stan- 
dard varieties  in  cane  tonnage.  In  Lou- 
isiana cane  tonnage  is  dependent  pri- 
marily upon  a  reliably  large  stalk  pop- 
ulation. Many  wild  clones  produce 
greater  stalk  populations  over  a  longer 
period  of  time  than  do  any  of  our  in- 
terspecific hybrid  varieties.  If  we  could 
transmit  all  of  this  inherent  vigor  to 
canes  of  otherwise  commercial  calibre, 
we  could  expect  stronger,  more  uniform 
plant  cane  stands  and  perennial  stubb- 
ling  qualities  that  would  produce  4-5 
good  crops  of  cane  from  a  single  plant- 
ing. 

Some  of  the  most  vigorous  S.  spon- 
taneum clones  have  crossed  and  back- 
crossed  to  selected  interspecific  hybrids 
at  Canal  Point.  Selections  from  these 
seedlings  progenies  are  outstanding  in 
stalk  number  and  vigor.  Stalk  diameter 
of  the  commercial  parent  clones  has 
been  rapidly  recovered  in  early  back- 
cross  generations.  However,  Further 
backcrossing  will  be  required  for  re- 
covery of  sucrose  content  of  the  com- 
mercial genotype. 

Other  Goals 

In  addition  to  using  S.  spontaneum 
when  breeding  for  greater  mosaic  re- 
sistance, more  uniform  stands,  and 
superior  stubbling  ability,  the  species  is 
of  apparent  value  in  breeding  for  rapid 
cool-weather  growth.  Seedling  popu- 
lations from  crosses  that  involve  a  wild 
parent  show  constant  rapid  growth  in 
early  spring.  In  fact,  these  seedlings 
are  usually  "laid-by"  3-4  weeks  earlier 
than  those  from  commercial  crosses. 
This  would  be  a  major  deterrent  to 
takeover  of  cane  fields  by  grass  and 
weeds   during   cool,    wet   periods. 


In  addition,  several  known  kinds  of 
S.  spontaneum  resistant  to  freeze  dam- 
age are  being  considered  for  use  in 
breeding  for  more  cold  tolerance  in 
mature  cane.  Members  of  the  species 
are  also  highly  resistant  to  drought  and 
waterlogging,  and  some  are  being  used 
in  India  to  breed  varieties  with  more 
tolerance  to  these  adverse  environ- 
mental conditions  (3).  Resistant  clones 
developed  in  India  are  sent  to  the 
USA  for  futher  screening  and  eventual 
breeding   use   at  Canal   Point. 

Crosses  involving  commercial  breed- 
ing canes  with  forms  of  S.  robustum 
are  also  being  evaluated  at  Houma  to 
determine  the  usefulness  of  this  species 
in  our  breeding  program.  Of  particular 
interest  is  the  apparent  ability  of  these 
large,  very  tall  canes  to  remain  erect 
under  Louisiana  conditions.  Perhaps 
taller  canes  of  larger  stalk  diameter 
could  be  bred  with  resistance  to  lodg- 
ing; this  would  add  to  cane  yields  with- 
out being  a  serious  impediment  to 
machine  harvest.  Several  breeding  lines 
involving  S.  robustum  have  been  start- 
ed,and  10  select  clones  from  these  are 
available  for  second  and  third  back- 
crosses  to  Louisiana  commercial  canes 
during    the    1967-68    breeding    season. 

S.  officinarum  is  the  recognized 
source  of  sugar  in  breeding  the  modern 
sugarcane  varieties.  Many  Louisiana 
growers  still  recall  these  old  canes, 
noted  for  their  low  fiber  content,  juice- 
ness  and  large  heavy  stalks.  Only  about 
6  of  the  more  than  700  clones  of  S. 
officinarum  in  the  World  Collection  at 
Canal  Point  enter  into  the  parentage 
of  Louisiana  sugarcane  varieties  (4). 
Several  varieties  now  in  replicated  va- 
riety tests  stem  from  the  recent  use  of 
new  S.  officinarum  clones. 

In  the  fall  of  1966,  170  highly  no- 
bilized  canes  from  Australia,  Barbados, 
Hawaii,  and  other  sources  were  estab- 
lished at  Houma  for  evaluation  as  po- 
tential breeding  canes.  The  exchange 
of  breeding  material  between  our  and 
foreign  programs  provide  a  canstant 
source  of  new  germ  plasm  which  we 
evaluate  under  Louisiana  conditions. 
Summary 

In  a  well-balanced  sugarcane  breed- 
ing program  for  Louisiana  some  effort 
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must  be  made  to  explore  the  breeding 
potential  of  new  basic  germ  plasm  si- 
multaneously with  the  great  effort  ex- 
pended to  obtain  the  maximum  benefit 
from  the  old.  An  expansion  of  research 
directed  toward  the  evaluation  and  use 
of  these  basic  forms  is  considered  ess- 
ential to  continued  sugarcane  improve- 
ment  in   Louisiana. 
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IN  WASHINGTON 

(Continued  from  page   5) 
cise    environment   control    relieves   him 
or    all    cares    save    that    of    eating    and 
growing. 

"The  vegetables  served  with  the 
steak  might  well  come  from  a  skyscra- 
per truck  farm,  located  in  or  near  a 
major  metropolitan  market,  where 
crops  are  grown  in  synthetic  soil  under 
artificial  light." 

With  a  nervous  eye  on  the  explod- 
ing world  population,  scientists  are  ex- 
ploring this  and  other  fanciful  advances 
which  would  free  millions  of  acres  now 
devoted  to  such  things  as  livestock 
feed  growing,  truck  crops  or  feedlots, 
for  public  parks  and  other  recreation- 
al   areas. 

Believe  it  or  not,  most  of  this  IS  in 
the  Congressional   Record. 

4.       Stokes,    I.    E.    and   Tysdal.    H.    M. 
1962.   Significant  trends  in  gen- 
ealogies of  Canal  Point  varieties 
of  sugarcane.  Proc.  Int.  Soc.  Sug. 
Cane    Tech.     1  1:456-464. 
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UP  FRONT 

Group  6 — Milliken  &  Farwell,  Route 
2,    Napoleonville,    Louisiana,     26.5 
t/a  on    1412.1    acres. 

District  IV — Assention,  Iberville,  St. 
Charles,  St.  James,  St.  John  and  West 
Baton  Rouge  Parishes  (Average  yield 
23.43  standard  tons  per  acre;  20% 
above  average  28.12  standard  tons 
per  acre.) 

Group    1 — Joseph  D.    &   Wilbert  L. 
Landry,   Route    1,   Box  427,   White 
Castle,    Louisiana,    36. 1    t/a   on    38 
acres. 
Group    2 — Elton    Torres,    Route    2, 
Box  39,  St.  James,  Louisiana,    33.8 
t/a  on  51.4  acres. 
Group     3 — TIE — Lynn     &     Stanley 
Simoneaux,     Route     1,     Box     420., 
White  Castle,    Louisiana  and 
Norris  St.  Pierre,  Route  1 ,  Convent, 
Louisiana. 
Simoneaux — 34.8     t/a     on     129.5 

acres. 
St.    Pierre— 34.8     t/a     on      124.6 
acres. 
Group  4 — Fernand  Falgoust  &  Co., 
Route   2,    Box  44,   St.   James,   Lou- 
isiana,   36.6   t/a  on   448.6   acres. 
Group    5 — Everett  Caballero,    Route 
1,     Donaldsonville,     Louisiana,     33 
t/a  on  604.5   acres. 
Group      6 — Graugnard     Farms,      St. 
James,      Louisiana,      32.3      t/a     on 
1065.6    acres. 

District  V Avoyelles,    Pointe  Coupee, 

Rapides    and    West    Feliciana    Parishes 


PRICE   DETERMINATION 

821.1);  and  to  sugarcane  purchased 
by  a  cooperative  processor  from  non- 
members.  The  requirements  are  not 
applicable  to  sugarcane  processed  by 
a  cooperative  processor  for  its  mem- 
bers. 

(j)  Subterfuge.  The  processor  shall 
not  reduce  the  returns  to  the  producer 
below  those  determined  in  accordan- 
ce with  the  requirements  of  this  sec- 
tion through  any  subterfuge  or  device 
whatsoever. 

(k)  Processor  mill  procedures  and 
checking  compliance.  The  procedures 
to  be  followed  by  processors  in  de- 
termining net  sugarcane,  trash,  average 
percent  sucrose  in  normal  juice,  aver- 
age percent  crusher  juice  sucrose,  fac- 
tory normal  juice  sucrose,  factory  cru- 
sher juice  sucrose,  percent  purity  of 
normal  juice;  and  other  related  mill 
procedures  and  required  reports  are  set 
forth  in  ASCS  Handbook  8-SU  entit- 
led "Sampling,  Testing,  and  Report- 
ing for  Louisiana  Sugar  Processors", 
copies  of  which  have  been  furnished 
each  processor.  The  procedures  to  be 
followed  by  the  ASCS  State  office  in 
checking  compliance  with  the  require- 
ments of  this  section  are  set  forth  un- 
der the  heading  "Fair  Price  Compli- 
ance" in  Handbook  4-SU,  issued  by 
the  Deputy  Administrator,  State  and 
County  Operations,  Agricultural  Stab- 
ilization and  Conservation  Service. 
Handbooks  8-SU  and  4-SU  may  be 
inspected  at  county  ASCS  offices  and 
copies  may  be  obtained  from  the  Lou- 
isiana ASCS  State  Office,  3  73  7  Gov- 
ernment Street,  Alexandria,  Louisiana 
71303. 

(Average  yield  24.5  3  standard  tons 
per  acre;  20%  above  average  29.44 
standard  tons  per  acre.) 

Group     1 — Murphy    Jarreau,    Oscar, 
Louisiana,    35    t    a    on    39    acres. 

Group    2 Anatole  LeBlanc,   Erwin- 

ville,  Louisiana,  38  t    a  on  99  acres. 

Group      3 — Carpenter      &      Jackson, 

Lecompte,    Louisiana,    37.6    t/a    on 

1  5  3    acres. 

Group    4 — H.    K.    Bubenzer    Farms, 

Inc.,    34.7    t    a   on   432    acres. 
Group    5 — None 
Group  6 — None 
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THERE'S 
v        A  BETTER  WAY 
1       and  it's  STANDARD 


ww hi  tn  N0W; you can do some. 

thing  about  the  weather.  AMES'  irrigation 
systems  are  sized  to  the  plot,  completely 
portable  and  assure  a  cycle  of  moisture  to 
meet  the  tested  soil  conditions. 
Engineer  your  own  weather .  .  .  then  you're 
sure. 


WEIGHT 


Standard-ize  the  un- 
load ingot  cane  in  the  mil  I  yard. This  overhead 
KRANCO  crane  handles  either  chain-net  or 
side  dump  wagons  with  a  minimum  of  modi- 
fications. Kranco  cranes  are  fast  becoming 
STANDARD. 


WASTE 


n  sugar  mills,  as  in  cig- 
arettes, there  are  filters  and  filters  and 
filters.  But  with  STANDARD  it's  HAYWARD 
filters  because  it  produces  a  higher  clarity 
of  juice  than  conventional  methods.  Each 
season,  new  tests  are  made  under  all  con- 
ditions to  improve  the  quality  of  your  sugar 
and  increase  your  profits. 


STANDARD  SUPPLY 

&  HARDWARE  CO.,  INC. 

822  TCHOUPITOULAS  ST. 
NEW  ORLEANS,  LA.  70130 

TELEPHONE  522-6641 

•  LAKE  CHARLES  .  HOUMA  •  NEW  IBERIA 
•  HARVEY.  BATON  ROUGE   .  LEEVILLE 
.  HOUSTON 
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Get  more  cane  to  the  factory  with 

FENAC 

ftne  pre-emergence  application  of  Fenac  controls  both  weeds  and  grasses  — espe- 
^^cially  seedling  Johnson  grass.  Growers  have  proved  you  can  boost  tonnage  and 
profits.  Recommended  by  leading  authorities.  Write  for  FREE  bulletins. 

FIRST  NAME  IN  HERBICIDE  RESEARCH       fl(|](]H[!fD 
AMCHEM    PRODUCTS,    INC.   AMBLER,    PENNSYLVANIA 
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UP  FRONT 
WITH  THE  LEAGU 


By  A.  W.   Dykers 


Crop   Report 


is  mailing  the  questionnaire  to  twenty- 
three  mills  in  the  Eastern  Area  and  1  6 
in  the  Western  Area  of  the  sugar  dis- 
trict. The  latest  information  covering 
the  second  week  of  grinding  with  1  6 
mills  reporting  in  the  East  and  7  in 
the  West  shows  the  following: 

Normal   Juice   Sucrose    To   Date  (Last    Year) 

High        13.28  Low       11.67  Average        12.35  Average        11.16 

High        12.56  Low        12.01  Average        12.27  Average        11.76 


The  League's  Economist,  Glenn  R. 
Timmons,  has  begun  a  weekly  ques- 
tionnaire to  the  Louisiana  mills  to  get 
some  first-hand  information  on  how 
the  grinding  season  is  progressing.   He 


East: 
West: 


East: 
West: 


East: 
West: 


Normal    Juice    Purity    To    Date 

High       77.71  Low       73.14  Average       75.75 

High       75.43  Low       73.76  Average       74.80 

Pounds   Of  Sugar  A   Net   Ton    Of   Cane   To   Date 

High     185.01  Low     147.00  Average     168.20 

High     173.99  Low     152.00  Average     166.17 

Gallons    Of   80    Brix    Blackstrap    A    Net   Ton    Of    Cane    To    Date 

East:  High         8.15  Low         4.99  Average         6.98 

West:  High  7.78  Low         5.02  Average         6.44 

Cane   Ground 
(U.S.D.A.   Report,    All   Mills) 

Through   October    20,     1967       291,360    tons 

Through    October    21,     1966       203,178    tons 


(Last    Year) 
Average       74.87 
Average       76.47 

(Last    Year) 

Average     150.60 
Average    15  7.18 

(Last    Year) 


Average 
Average 


7.55 
7.17 


Holly  Plans  Expansion 

Mr.  Dennis  O'Rourke,  Chairman  and 
Chief  Executive  Officer  of  the  big  beet 
sugar  producing  Holly  Sugar  Corpora- 
tion,has  announced  that  his  company 
will  construct  a  major  new  sugar  beet 
processing  plant  in  the  Red  River  Val- 
ley of  Minnesota  and  North  Dakota. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  new  facility 
will  cost  $20,000,000  and  a  comple- 
tion date  has  been  set  for  the  fall  of 
1969. 

"As  now  planned,"  the  announce- 
ment says,  "this  new  facility  will  be 
able  to  process  more  than  6,000  tons 
of  sugar  beets  a  day,  equal  to  the  cap- 
acity of  Holly's  largest  present  install- 
ation. The  new  plant  will  help  meet 
increased  demand  for  processing  facili- 
ties in  this  area  and  will  also  allow  far- 
mers in  the  valley  to  devote  addition- 
al   acreage    to    the    planting     of     sugar 
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beets.  This  expansion  represents  an- 
other forward  step  in  Holly's  program 
to  assure  American  consumers  of  an 
adequate  domestic  supply  of  sugar  in 
the  face  of  rising  demand  for  this  fun- 
damental food  product." 

Basic  Fluid  Power  Systems  Design 
Short  Course 

On  November  15,  16,  and  1  7,  1  967, 
a  short  course  on  the  design  of  basic 
fluid  power  and  control  systems  will  be 
held  by  the  Agricultural  Engineering 
Department  of  Louisiana  Polytechnic 
Institute.  The  short  course  will  begin 
with  a  brief  review  of  fluid  mechanics. 
This  review  will  be  followed  by  a  dis- 
cussion of  pumps,  motors,  and  valves. 
Basic  fluid  circuitry,  the  design  of  fluid 
power  systems,  fluid  reservoirs,  and 
heat  transfer  in  fluid  power  systems 
will   be   covered. 

Dr.  E,  C.  Fitch,  Jr.  of  Oklahoma 
(Continued    on    page    10) 


EST  THE  FIELD  WITH 
LLOYD  L.  LAUDEN 


By  Lloyd  L.   Lauden 


Crop  Needs  Water 

At  the  time  of  this  writing  October 
25,  1  967,  both  planted  cane  and  stand- 
ing cane  are  in  need  of  a  slow  falling 
one  and  one  half  to  two  inch  rainfall. 

Cane  planted  in  sandy  soil  is  com- 
ing up  but  in  general  not  to  a  good 
stand.  A  survey  of  seed-pieces  show 
very  little  or  no  evidence  of  drying  out 
but  there  is  little  moisture  to  support 
germination.  It  appears  that  this  cane 
is  not  yet  badly  affected  by  the  drou- 
ght  following   planting. 

Black  or  heavy  land  planted  cane 
does  not  look  as  good.  There  is  little 
heavy  land  planted  cane  that  is  up  to 
a  good  stand.  Seed-pieces  have  not  yet 
shriveled  but  there  is  evidence  of  some 
drying  out.  Soil  around  the  seed-piece 
has  very  little  moisture.  This  is  the  cane 
that  may  not  survive  unless  rainfall  is 
received  shortly.  If  stands  are  not  good 
in  blackland  in  the  spring,  one  of  the 
reasons  will  be  dry  rot. 

Crop   Condition 

Standing  cane  is  showing  evidence 
of  drought.  Mill  operators  say  fiber  is 
high  and  juice  volume  is  low.  Purities 
are  eratic.  Mill  operators  say  a  good 
soaking  rain  will  help  purities,  reduce 
fiber,  and  increase  juice  volume.  Stand- 
ing cane  is  more  off  color  at  this  time 
than  it  should  be  particularly  since 
there  have  been  no  substantially  low 
temperatures  in  the  cane  belt. 

Growers  should  not  break  out  too 
much  stubble  cane  too  early.  The  writer 
is  not  alarmed  over  the  planted  cane 
but  concerned  enough  to  strongly  re- 
commend   that   some    good    stubble   be 


held  for  insurance  reasons.  It  does  not 
cost  much  to  keep  extra  cane  til  spring 
just  in  case  some  plant  or  stubble  cane 
does  not  come  up  to  a  good  stand. 
So  often  it  has  been  said,  "I  wish  I 
would  have  kept  more  of  this  stubble; 
it's  better  than  much  of  my  first  year 
stubble;  and  its  better  than  some  acres 
of  my  plant  cane."  Impatience  some- 
times gets  the  best  of  judgement.  Don't 
hurry,  keep  some  extra  cane. 

It  appears  that  much  front  land  cane 
is  being  harvested.  Perhaps  it  is  because 
much  of  the  C.P.  48-103  variety  is 
planted  on  the  lighter  type  front  lands. 
And  perhaps  this  is  the  year  when 
much  old  stubble  is  on  the  front  lands. 
Growers  should  remember  that,  in  gen- 
eral, higher  elevation  lands,  which  are 
the  front  lands  and  usually  near  the 
streams,  are  least  affected  by  freezes 
and  low  lands  are  usually  more  sever- 
ely affected  by  freezes.  Considerations 
should  be  given  these  facts  in  the  har- 
vest schedule.  It  could  be  very  impor- 
tant. 

Up  until  this  time  the  crop  is  being 
harvested  with  ease.  Growers  are 
making  good  speed  in  the  harvest. 
Most  reports  show  field  yields  to  be 
good.  A  few  reports  show  the  field 
yields  somewhat  off.  Sucrose,  general- 
ly, is  good,  purity  is  somewhat  off. 
Mill  operators  are  reporting  sugar  re- 
coveries are  not  as  good  as  the  qual- 
ity of  cane   indicate. 

Growers  who  converted  to  a  chain- 
net  dumping  system  are  very  pleased 
with  the  system.  Many  reports  have 
been  received  on  the  advantages  of 
this  system  during  this  harvest. 
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IN  WASHINGTON 
WITH  JOE  FERRIS 


By  Josiah  Ferris 


Cane  Producers  To  Be  Honored 

The  Sugar  Club,  which  enjoys  an  in- 
ternational membership,  will  honor 
domestic  cane  sugar  producers  at  its 
Annual  Dinner  Tuesday,  May  21,  1  968 
at  the  Plaza  Hotel  in  New  York  City. 

The  Club's  new  President,  Charles 
"Bud"  Azarow  has  adopted  a  new  for- 
mat for  this  year.  Under  the  Azarow 
plan  the  monthly  luncheon  meetings 
and  the  annual  dinner  will  be  in  honor 
of  some  segment  of  the  sugar  indus- 
try which  supplies  the  U.  S.  market. 

President  Azarow  has  requested 
each  of  the  four  domestic  cane  areas, 
Louisiana,  Florida,  Hawaii  and  Puerto 
Rico  to  select  a  prominent  person  who 
will  sit  on  the  dais  and  be  prepared  to 
speak    four    or    five    minutes. 

The  four  areas  also  are  to  select  a 
prominent  person,  preferably  a  current 
member  of  the  Club  who  will  intro- 
duce the  guest  speaker  in  behalf  of  the 
four  areas.  The  name  of  the  guest  sp- 
eaker has  not  been  announced  but  in 
all  probability  he  will  be  an  outstand- 
ing member  of  Congress. 

The  Sugar  Club's  next  luncheon 
meeting  will  be  in  New  York  at  the 
Downtown  Athletic  Club,  November 
9,  1967  and  will  be  a  "Salute  to 
Brazil."  The  guest  speaker  on  that  oc- 
cassion  will  be  His  Excellency  Vasco 
Leitao  da  Cunha — Ambassador  of 
Brazil    to   the   United   States. 

The  Club  has  the  following  schedule 
for   the  current   entertainment  year: 

January  1  2 — Luncheon — Salute  to  Do- 
mestic   Cane    Refiners 


February      28 — Luncheon — Salute      to 
the    United    Kingdom 

March   2  1 Luncheon — Salute   to   Do- 
mestic  Beet   Industry 

April  25 Luncheon — Salute  to  South 

Africa 

May  2  1  — Annual  Dinner Plaza  Hotel 

Salute  to  Domestic  Cane  Producers 
(Florida,  Hawaii,  Louisiana,  Puerto 
Rico) 

International  Sugarcane  Queen 
Contest 

The  mainland  cane  area  has  been 
invited  to  select  a  queen  to  represent 
it  in  an  International  Sugarcane  Queen 
Contest  to  be  held  in  Colombia,  South 
America,  sometime  during  the  month 
of  December,  1967.  Colombia's  Am- 
bassador to  the  United  States,  His 
Excellency  Herman  Echevarria  Oloz- 
aga,  through  Mr.  Richard  A.  Smith, 
Agricultural  Attache  in  the  U.  S.  Em- 
bassy in  Colombia,  cordially  invites  a 
mainland  sugarcane  queen  to  partici- 
pate in  the  International  Sugarcane 
Queen  Contest.  It  is  understood  that 
the  invitation  includes  payment  of  all 
expenses  including  transportation,  lod- 
ging, etc.  for  the  contestant  and  her 
chaperone.  Additional  information  re- 
garding the  International  Sugarcane 
Queen  Contest  may  be  obtained  from: 

Senor    Danilo   Sancelamente   Cabal 

Director    Ejecutivo 

Direccetion   de   Fomento   y  Turismo 

Del   Valoe   Del   Cauca 

Cali,   Colombia 
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THE  NEED  TO  REDUCE  THE  TIME  VEHICLES 
WAIT  TO  UNLOAD  CANE  AT  THE  FACTORY 


By  Gilbert  J.  Durbin 


The  Louisiana  sugar  industry  can 
make  a  big  reduction  in  one  of  its  costs 
without  spending  any  money  and  with- 
out reducing  the  gross  income  of  the 
industry.  That  sounds  too  good  to  be 
true,  but  it  is  true.  All  that  is  required 
is  cooperation  between  all  haulers  of 
cane,  including  farmers,  the  factory, 
and  contract  truckers.  The  factory 
management  is  the  one  who  must  take 
the  leadership  in  getting  the  coopera- 
tion which  is  necessary. 

What  we  have  in  mind  is  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  time  spent  by  trailers  and 
wagons  waiting  to  unload  cane  at  the 
factory.  It  should  be  obvious  to  every- 
body that  it  costs  the  sugar  industry 
money  for  these  vehicles  to  wait  in 
line.  When  they  wait  for  long  peri- 
ods of  time,  then  it  is  costing  us  too 
much    money. 

The  trouble  is  simple.  We  simply 
have  too  many  vehicles  and  drivers 
bringing  cane  to  the  factory.  We  can 
haul  the  same  amount  of  cane  with 
less  vehicles  and  fewer  drivers,  if  we 
reduce  the  amount  of  time  the  vehicles 
wait  to  unload.  Fewer  vehicles  will  re- 
sult in  less  waiting  time.  Conversely, 
less  waiting  time  will  result  in  the  need 
for  fewer  vehicles.  Well  now,  this  is 
like  the  question,  "Which  came  first, 
the  hen  or  the  egg?"  I  do  not  know  the 
answer  to  that  question,  but  I  do  know 
that  in  order  to  reduce  the  amount  of 
time  vehicles  wait  to  unload  we  must 
first  reduce  the  number  of  vehicles 
hauling    cane. 

How  can  we  reduce  the  number  of 
vehicles  and  thus  reduce  waiting  time? 
First,  the  factory  manager  must  know 
which  growers  will  send  him  cane,  the 
approximate  amount  of  cane  he  can 
expect  to  get  from  each  grower,  who 
will  haul  the  cane,  and  the  type  of  ve- 
hicles that  will  be  used  to  haul  the 
cane.  Second,  the  factory  manager 
must  establish  daily  delivery  quotas  for 
each  grower,  but  he  must  go  furthur 
than  this.  Third,  he  must  reach  one  of 
two  types  of  agreements  with  each  cane 


hauler  (grower  or  contract  trucker). 
One  type  of  agreement  would  provide 
that  the  hauler  shall  use  no  more  than 
a  specified  number  of  vehicles.  The 
hauler  should  agree  to  use  only  enough 
vehicles  to  deliver,  during  the  hours 
desired  by  the  factory,  the  amount  of 
cane  the  factory  has  agreed  to  accept 
from  him.  In  determining  the  number 
of  vehicles  needed,  it  should  be  assum- 
ed that  the  time  for  waiting  to  unload 
will  be  reduced  to  a  desirable  mini- 
mum. The  other  type  of  agreement 
would  assign  to  each  hauler  specific 
times,  throughout  the  day,  when  his 
vehicles  would  be  unloaded.  It  would 
have  to  be  understood  that  if  a  hauler's 
vehicle  arrived  at  the  factory  ahead  of 
time,  it  would  have  to  wait  its  assig- 
ned time  in  order  to  prevent  a  delay 
in  unloading  vehicles  which  were  foll- 
owing their  schedules.  A  hauler  who 
follows  his  assigned  schedule  of  deliv- 
eries would  not  have  to  wait  an  unrea- 
sonable length  of  time  to  unload. 
Therefore,  he  would  be  able  to  use 
a  smaller  number  of  vehicles  to  haul 
the  same  amount  of  cane  he  is  now 
hauling. 

The  foregoing  suggestions  are  bas- 
ically sound  and  deserve  serious  thou- 
ght by  factory  management,  growers, 
and  contract  truckers.  In  order  for  a 
factory  manager  to  put  these  sugges- 
tions into  effect,  all  growers  and  con- 
tract truckers  hauling  cane  to  him  must 
clearly  understand  what  he  is  trying 
to  accomplish  and  how  it  will  help 
them.  We  know  this  will  be  difficult 
in  the  case  of  some  factories,  and  there 
will  be  other  complications  for  a  few 
factories.  However,  the  potential  sav- 
ings from  a  reduction  in  waiting  time 
are  large  enough  to  justify  serious  con- 
sideration by  everyone  involved. 

We  call  your  special  attention  to 
Table  1 .  This  table  demonstrates,  by 
a  simple  example,  the  reduction  in  costs 
resulting  from  a  reduction  in  time  spent 
waiting  to  unload  at  the  factory.  You 
will  note  that  it  costs  35  cents  per  ton 
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of  cane  for  a  trailer  to  wait  2  hours 
and  only  9  cents  to  wait  one  half  hour. 
There  is  a  potential  savings  of  26  cents 
per  ton  of  cane.  You  will  also  note 
that  it  costs  30  cents  per  ton  of  cane 
for  a  wagon  hauling  unit  to  wait  30 
minutes  and  only  1  5  cents  to  wait  1  5 
minutes. 

It  is  important  to  remember  that  for 
every    3  Yl    minutes    a    trailer    load    of 


cane  must  wait  to  unload,  it  costs  about 
1  cent  for  every  ton  of  cane  on  the 
trailer.  The  waiting  cost  for  wagon 
hauling  units  is  even  greater.  For  every 
minute  a  wagon  unit  waits,  it  costs 
about  1  cent  for  every  ton  of  cane  in 
the  wagons.  In  the  future,  these  waiting 
costs  will  continue  to  increase  as  wages 
and  equipment  costs  increase. 

(Continued   on   page    10) 


Table  1 .  A  Demonstration  of  How  a  Reduction  in  Time  Spent  by  Vehicles 
Waiting  to  Unload  Cane  at  the  Factory  Will  Reduce  Costs. 


Item 

Trailers 

1   Wagon  Hauling 
Units 

'  Before 

:    1/ 

; After 

:    & 

Before 

:       U 

; After 

:    2/ 

1. 

Time  required  for  hauling  unit 
to  unload,  rfeturn  empty  to 

transfer  point  or  field,  load, 
and  return  to  factory  3/ 

:  1  hr.  , 

►  1  hr. 

:    ^  hr. 

*  |  hr. 

2. 

Time  spent  waiting  to  unload 
at  factory  3/ 

\  2  hrs. 

.  |  hr 

|  hr. 

;  *br. 

3- 

Total  hours  required  per  load 
of  cane  (item  1  &  2) 

»  3  hrs .  « 

.l|  hrs. 

1    1  hr. 

[3A  tor 

k. 

Number  of  loads  per  hauling 
unit  per  9  hour  day 

:    3      : 

:    6        : 

'     9    ; 

12 

5- 

Tons  of  cane  per  load  per 
hauling  unit  3/             « 

:  2k      ' 

2k        : 

:    6.5 

;  .6.5 

6. 

Tons  of  cane  per  hauling  unit 
per  9  hour  day  (item  k   &  5)    « 

;  72      : 

:  ikk       : 

58.5 

;  78 

7- 

Cost  of  waiting  to  unload  at 
factory,  per  ton  of  cane  kj 

»          < 

►                      4 

3c#      ; 

:  15* 

1/  Before  a  reduction  in  waiting  time 

2/  After  a  reduction  in  waiting  time 

3/  Assumptions  for  the  purpose  of  this  demonstration 

kj  Based  on  American  Sugar  Cane  League  cost  studies 
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1966  HIGH  YIELD  AWARD  WINNERS 


Louis    and    Claud    Comb,    Breaux    Bridge,    La. 
32.65    tons    per    acre    on    210.7    acres 


Lee    Roy    LeBlanc,    St   Martinville,    La. 
29.51    tons    per    acre    on    123.9    acres 


Mr.    &    Mrs.    C.    A.    Girouard,    Broussard,    La. 
30.9   tons   per  acre  on   79.5  acres 


Ronald    R.    Hebert,    Jeanerette,    La. 
37.7     tons    per    acre    on    513.9     acres 
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1966  HIGH  YIELD  AWARD  WINNERS 


Harold     Lejeune,     Jeanerette,     La. 
34.1   tons  per  acre  on  71.5  acres 


Andrew  and   Nicholas   Paul,    Franklin,    La. 
33.6  tons  per  acre  on   125  acres 


Paul,    Francis,    Nick    and    Angelo    Accardo 

Patterson,    La. 

33.91    tons    per   acre    on    274.2    acres 
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1966  HIGH  YIELD  AWARD  WINNERS 

■ 


Pat,    Jessie   and    Lynwood   Dugas 

Belle   Rose,    La. 

33.4    tons    per    acre    on    122.8    acres 


. 


f\:J'\ 


Claude   and   Walter   Thibodaux 

Napoleonville,    La. 

35.3    tons   per   acre    on    220.4   acres 


UP  FRONT 

(Continued  from  page  3) 
State    University    will    teach    the    fluid 
power  systems  design.  Louisiana  Tech 
Staff  Members  will  present  the  review 
material. 

Interested  persons  should  contact 
Dr.  F.  E.  Beckett,  Head,  Department 
of  Agricultural  Engineering,  Louisiana 
Tech,  Ruston,  Louisiana  for  more  com- 
plete  details. 

VEHICLES 

(Continued  from  page  7) 
The  reduction  in  waiting  time  as- 
sumed in  Table  1  would  permit  the 
number  of  trailers  hauling  cane  to  the 
factory  to  be  cut  in  half,  because  each 
trailer  would  be  able  to  deliver  twice 
the  amount  of  cane.  The  number  of 
wagon  hauling  units  could  be  reduced 
by    one    fourth. 

Some  factories  have  already  gone 
a  long  way  in  reducing  waiting  time. 
We  congratulate  them,  their  growers, 
and  their  contract  truckers.  We  hope 
others  will  follow  their  example. 
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"Sugar  Factory  Insurance 
Specialists" 

Gillis,  Hulse  and  Colcock,  Inc. 

839  Union  St.  New  Orleans,  La. 

Telephone  JA   2-1225 


THE  BARTLETT  TANNIN 

PRODUCTS  COMPANY 

Walter  M.  Bartlett 

LIQUID  CHEMICALS  IN  BULK 

1460   South   Peters   St. 

New   Orleans,   La. 


Commercial  Members  of  the 

AMERICAN  SUGAR  CANE  LEAGUE  OF  THE  U.S.A.,  INC. 

HARRY  L.  LAWS  &  CO.,  INC. 

PELICAN  STATE  LIME  CO. 

126  Carondelet  Bldg. 

Sta.-Rt.    1,   Box   759 

New   Orleans,    La. 

Morgan    City,    La.    70380 

R.  J.  REYNOLDS  FOODS,  INC. 

LAMBORN  &  COMPANY,  INC. 

National  Bank  of  Commerce  Bldg. 

616  Carondelet  Bldg. 

New   Orleans,    La. 

New   Orleans,    La. 

HUMBLE  OIL  &  REFINING 

COMPANY 

LeBOURGEOIS  BROKERAGE  CO.,  INC. 

(Louisiana  Division) 
P.  O.  Box  1250                New  Orleans,  La. 

823  Perdido  Street 

New   Orleans,    La. 

STANDARD  SUPPLY  &  HARDWARE 

CO.,  INC. 

822  Tchoupitoulas  St. 

MANARD  MOLASSES  COMPANY 

New   Orleans,    La. 

1330  Whitney   Building 

New   Orleans,    La. 

STATE  AGRICULTURAL  CREDIT 

CORP.,   INC. 

837  Whitney  Building 

GODCHAUX-HENDERSON  SUGAR 

New   Orleans,    La. 

REFINING  CO. 

Carondelet  Bldg. 

WHITNEY  NATIONAL  BANK 

New   Orleans,    La. 

New  Orleans,  La. 

De4cfH£U  okcC 


P.  O.  BOX    620 


THE  MARK 


C3 


OF   QUALITY 


JEANERETTE.    LOUISIANA    70544.    U.    S.    A.       PHONE    318/276-6314 


BRANCHES  THROUGHOUT  SOUTH  AND  SOUTHWEST  LOUISIANA  AND  SOUTH  BAY,  FLORIDA 
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Get  more  cane  to  the  factory  with 

FEN  AC 

One  pre-emergence  application  of  Fenac  controls  both  weeds  and  grasses  — espe- 
cially seedling  Johnson  grass.  Growers  have  proved  you  can  boost  tonnage  and 
profits.  Recommended  by  leading  authorities.  Write  for  FREE  bulletins. 


FIRST  NAME  IN  HERBICIDE  RESEARCH 


AMCHEM    PRODUCTS,    INC.   AMBLER,    PENNSYLVANIA 
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UP  FRONT 
WITH  THE  LEAG 


By  A.  W.   Dykers 


CROP  REPORT 


The  following  information  has  resulted  from  reports  received  from  the  Louis- 
iana sugar  mills  by  the  Leagues  Economist,  Glenn  R.  Timmons,  covering  grind- 
ing operations  through  November   1  2th. 


East: 
West: 


East: 
West: 


Normal   Juice   Sucrose    To   Date 

High        13.19  Low        11.70  Average  12.55 

High       13.04  Low        12.49  Average  12.81 

Normal    Juice    Purity    To    Date 

High       78.26  Low      74.23  Average  76.63 

High       76.77  Low       75.49  Average  76.30 


Pounds   Of  Sugar  A   Net   Ton   Of   Cane   To   Date 

East:  High    189.94  Low    147.21  Average    174.44 

West:  High    180.83  Low    167.08  Average     176.84 

Gallons    Of   80    Brix    Blackstrap    A    Net   Ton    Of    Cane    To    Date 

East:  High  9.47  Low  5.80  Average  6.9  7 

West:  High  7.28  Low  5.88  Average  6.44 


(Last    Year) 

Average       12.12 
Average        12.80 

(Last    Year) 

Average       76.79 
Average       77.15 

(Last    Year) 
Average     168.85 
Average    177.08 

(Last    Year) 

Average         6.86 
Average  6.78 


Cane   Ground 

Based   on   an   assumed   8,000,000   Gross   Ton   grinding,    the   Louisiana   crop   was    44% 
completed   as   of  November    12,    1967. 


Dr.  I.  E.   Stokes  Retires  From  USDA 

Dr.  I.  E.  Stokes,  Leader  of  Sugar- 
cane and  Sweet  Sorghum  Investiga- 
tions in  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, retired  in  October  1967  after 
38  years  of  service.  He  was  born  at 
Sunny  Hill,  Louisiana.  He  received  the 
B.  S.  degree  from  Louisiana  State  Uni- 
versity in  1929,  the  M.  S.  degree  from 
Texas  A.  &  M.  University  in  1935, 
and  the  Ph.  D.  degree  from  L.  S.  U. 
in    1951. 

Dr.  Stokes  began  his  employment 
with  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture in  1929  as  Assistant  Agronom- 
ist at  the  U.  S.  Sugarcane  Field  Station, 
Houma,  Louisiana,  where  he  was 
placed  in  charge  of  the  outfield  agro- 
nomy variety  tests,  which  are  conduc- 
ted cooperatively  with  the  Louisiana 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  and 
the  American  Sugar  Cane  League.  He 
continued  in  that  capacity  until    1937, 

November    15,     1967 


when  he  was  appointed  Superintendent 
of  the  U.  S.  Sugar  Crops  Field  Station 
at  Meridian,  Miss.,  where  he  was  re- 
sponsible for  agronomic  research  on 
sugarcane  and  sweet  sorghum  grown 
for  syrup  production  in  the  United 
States.  In  1953,  he  transferred  to  the 
Plant  Industry  Station,  Beltsville,  Md., 
as  Investigations  Leader  for  all  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  production 
research  on  sugarcane  and  sweet  sor- 
ghum. His  responsibilities  included 
supervision  of  quarantine  procedures  in 
the  introduction  of  sugarcane  and  sweet 
sorghum   from   other   countries. 

Dr.  Stokes  earned  international  rec- 
ognition by  his  research  and  through 
extensive  travel  abroad,  representing 
the  U.  S.  D.  A.  at  international  confer- 
ences and  serving  as  technical  consul- 
tant to  the  sugar  industries  of  other 
areas.  His  itineraries  included  India, 
(Continued  on  page   7) 


IN  THE  FIELD  WITH 
LLOYD  L.  LAUDEN 


By  Lloyd  L.   Lauden 


Crop  About  50  Percent  Completed 

The  harvest  of  this  crop  is  slightly 
less  than  50  percent  completed  as  of 
the  middle  of  November.  Most  growers 
are  still  reporting  very  good  cane  yields 
in  most  varieties.  Sucrose  is  still  good 
generally  all  over  the  belt  and  purity 
has  improved  since  the  rains  of  two 
weeks  ago.  C.P.  48-103  and  C.P.52-68 
are  both  high  in  quality  as  well  as  in 
field  yields.  Many  growers  are  some- 
what disappointed  in  yield  of  cane  per 
acre  as  well  as  in  sucrose  and  purity  of 
C.P.  55-30.  C.P.  44-101  has  also  been 
somewhat  low  in  sucrose  and  purity, 
but  field  yields  have  been  generally 
good. 

Mills  have  reported  more  than  aver- 
age amount  of  trouble  in  the  sugar 
house.  Most  troubles  have  been  small 
ones  but  there  have  been  a  few  major 
breakdowns.  In  spite  of  this,  grinding 
rates  have  been  fairly  good.  Mud  was 
a  problem  during  the  rainy  period  and 
some  factories  complained  about  mud 
even  during  the  dry  period.  Some  mills 
have  reported  running  out  of  cane  to 
grind  on  Sundays  and  early  Monday 
mornings.  Growers  should  do  every- 
thing possible  to  supply  cane  over  the 
weekend  in  order  to  prevent  an  un- 
necessary delay  in  the  completion  of 
the  crop.  Although  there  has  been  no 
major  cold  in  the  belt  as  of  this  time, 
severe  freezes  can  occur  before  the 
crop  is  completed.  The  smaller  amount 
of  cane  to  be  ground  following  a  severe 
freeze,  the  smaller  the  chance  of  loss. 
Everyone  should  keep  this  in  mind. 

Again  growers  are  reminded  not  to 
plow  out  too  much  stubble  cane  too 
soon.  The  drought  following  this  plant- 


ing could  possibly  hurt  plant  cane 
stands  for  next  year  and  stubble  and 
plant  cane  stands  can  be  badly  affected 
if  the  winter  and  early  spring  is  not  fav- 
orable. It  does  no  harm  to  keep  extra 
stubble,   and   it  doesn't  cost  much. 

There  is  much  more  than  a  small 
amount  of  lodged  cane  around  the 
sugar  belt  this  year.  Most  of  the  cane 
in  the  Bunkie-Meeker  area  is  either 
lodged  or  twisted  and  in  a  badly  lean- 
ing position.  The  Teche  or  Western 
area  of  the  belt  also  has  a  considerable 
amount  of  lodged  cane.  Although  the 
reminder  of  the  belt  has  some  lodged 
cane  the  general  condition  there  is  not 
as  bad  as  the  two  areas  mentioned. 
Heavy  rainfall  with  some  low  velocity 
wind  was  responsible  for  most  of  the 
downed  cane,  but  there  was  an  occ- 
asional severe  thunderstorm  with  rather 
high  winds  that  pushed  some  cane 
down.  Although  this  lodged  cane  will 
be  mechanically  harvested,  it  will  cost 
more  and  take  longer  to  do  the  job. 
In  general  it  is  the  heavy  cane  that  is 
lodged  and  growers  can  expect  more 
cane  to  lodge  before  the  end  of  this 
harvest  if  more  rain  is  experienced. 
The  crop  is  heavy  and  heavy  cane  can 
be  expected  to  lodge. 

There  is  a  growing  concern  over  the 
almost  certain  shortage  of  Silvex  for 
the  1968  crop.  Replies  from  letters  to 
producers  and  suppliers  show  there  is 
a  small  amount  now  on  hand  but  that 
there  will  be  a  definite  shortage  by 
1968.  Silvex  has  been  bought  up  by 
the  government  for  the  war.  It  appears 
at  this  time  that  there  will  be  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  2,  4,  D  for  use  next 
year. 
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TENNECO 


® 


The  Mark  of  Quality 
in  Agricultural  Chemicals 

TENNECO  CHEMICALSJNC. 

brings  you 


for  sugar  cane  weed  control 


JNECO  CHEMICALS  INC.,  HEYDEN  DIVISION  •  300  East  42nd  Street,  New  York,  NY. 


JOR  DIVISION  OF  ((TENNECO))  TENNECO  INC.  which  also  includes:  2jeS  Tennessee  gas  transmission  co.  /sJk^  tenneco  oil  co.  [Ml  packaging  corporation  of  America 
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1966  HIGH  YIELD  AWARD  WINNERS 


Irving    Arceneaux,    Little    Texas    Plantation 

Napoleonville,    La. 

26.5   tons   per   acre    on    1,412.1    acres 


Edmond    Trahan,    Houma,    La. 
35.9    tons    per    acre    on    15.4    acres 


Wilton  and  Raymond  Arabie,   Thibodaux,   La. 
29.2    tons    per   acre    on    650.7    acres 


Gillis    Breaux,    Jr.,    Raceland,    La. 
36.1     tons    per    acre    on    68.2    acres 
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1966  HIGH  YIELD  AWARD  WINNERS 
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Wayne  Breaux,  Raceland,   La 
4>H  Club  Winner 


Elton  Torres,  St.  James,  La. 
33.8    tons    per   acre   on   51.4    acres 


Norris    St.    Pierre,    Convent,    La. 
34.8  tons  per  acre  on   124.6  acres 


UP  FRONT 

(Continued    from   page    3) 

Egypt,  Kenya,  South  Africa,  Mauritius, 
and  Australia.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
International  Society  of  Sugar  Cane 
Technologists  and  has  chairmaned  im- 
portant committees  of  this  Society. 
Other  societies  in  which  he  holds  mem- 
bership include:  American  Society  of 
Sugarcane  Technologists,  the  American 
Society  of  Agronomy,  and  the  Amer- 
ican Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science.  He  is  the  author  of  over 
50   scientific  and   technical  papers. 

Dr.  Stokes  will  maintain  his  asso- 
ciation with  sugarcane  and  sweet  sor- 
ghum research  as  a  Collaborator  with 
the  U.  S.  D.  A.  He  will  continue  to 
make  his  home  at  Beltsville,  Md.  His 
host  of  friends  throughout  the  sugar 
world  wish  for  him  and  Mrs.  Stokes 
many  years  of  health  and  happiness  in 
retirement. 


November    15,    1967 


IN  WASHINGTON 
WITH   JOE  FERRIS 


By  Josiah  Ferris 


Import  Quota  Battle 

The  administration  cut  short  its  cele- 
bration of  what  was  touted  as  a  histor- 
ic reduction  of  U.  S.  foreign  trade 
barriers  to  fight  a  rapidly  rising  tide 
of   proposed    import   quota   legislation. 

In  an  almost  unprecedented  man- 
euver, President  Johnson  sent  four  of 
his  cabinet  members  to  Capital  Hill 
with  orders  to  hold  back  or  kill  off  con- 
gressional action  on  protectionist  bills 
which  are  proliferating  faster  than  rab- 
bits. 

The  troop  of  secretaries  led  by  Sec- 
retary of  State,  Dean  Rusk,  made  im- 
passioned appeals  to  members  of  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  who  appea- 
red to  be  unimpressed  by  arguments 
that  import  quotas  would  hurt  U.  S. 
consumers  by  increased  prices;  that 
foreign  countries  would  take  revenge 
by  curbing  U.   S.    exports. 

The  Senate  Finance  Committee 
chaired  by  Louisiana's  Russell  Long  is 
hearing  a  score  or  more  of  witnesses 
from  industry  who  are  not  at  all  ple- 
ased with  the  results  of  the  Kennedy 
Round  of  tariff  reductions.  They  insist 
on  import  quota  protection  of  almost 
everything  from  lead  to  mink  furs. 

At  this  time  of  the  year  (adjourn- 
ment time),  it  is  normal  to  find  num- 
erous members  of  Congress  espousing 
special  bills  to  protect  home  industries 
without  any  expection  that  their  bills 
will  get  very  far.  This  year,  however, 
on  Capital  Hill  things  are  wildly  differ- 
ent. Congress  really  is  out  of  control. 
Leaders  who  are  supposed  to  "control 
the  membership  of  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate are  themselves  out  of  control  on 
certain  issues.  For  instance,  the  Speaker 
and  Majority  Leader  of  the  House 
absented  themselves  when  the  vote  was 
taken  on  interstate  inspection  of  meat. 
House    Democratic   Whip,    Hale   Boggs 


is  doing  his  best  to  defeat  sweeping 
quotas  but  Representative  Wilbur  Mills, 
the  Chairman  of  the  powerful  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  is  emphasizing 
textile  curbs.  His  counterpart  in  the 
Senate,  Long  of  Louisiana  is  for  tight- 
ening curbs  on  oil  imports.  In  industry, 
some  of  the  most  ardent  supporters  of 
free  trade  in  the  past,  now  are  speak- 
ing out  not  only  for  just  protection  on 
certain  items  but  also  for  import  quotas 
on  a  wide  range  of  materials  such  as 
chemicals,  synthetics,  yarns  and  tex- 
tiles. Herschel  Newsome,  master  of  the 
National  Grange  asserted  in  a  recent 
news  conference  that  U.  S.  agricultural 
imports  should  not  be  sacrificed  to  pro- 
tect non-competitive  and  high-cost 
U.  S.  industries. 

In  its  fight  to  hold  off  import  quota 
plans  that  are  flooding  legislative  chan- 
nels, the  administration  is  encountering 
considerable  difficulties  in  getting  help 
from  organized  labor.  Many  unions 
have  traditionally  lined  up  to  support 
import  restrictions  for  textiles,  pottery, 
glass  and  other  goods.  So  far  the  AFL- 
CIO  top  command  has  not  spoken  out, 
as  previously,  in  support  of  a  freer 
trade  policy.  The  United  Steel  Workers 
particularly  have  stuck  to  the  view  that 
some  restriction  of  U.  S.  steel  imports 
are  needed. 

House  Ways  and  Means  Chairman, 
Wilbur  Mills,  who  was  so  stubborn 
against  giving  Mr.  Johnson  higher  taxes 
might  decide  to  spend  his  time  studying 
trade  legislation  so  thoroughly  that 
Congress  might  finally  go  home  without 
passing  any  1967  package  of  protec- 
tion. 

The  administration  shock  troops  are 
not  particularly  cheered  by  this  pros- 
pect because  they  see  in  that  case  dis- 
ruptive import  quota  returning  in  1968 
to  plague  pre-election  politicking. 
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UP  FRONT 


WITH  THE  LEAGUE 


By  A.  W.   Dykers 


CROP  REPORT 


The  following  information  has  resulted  from  reports  received  from  the  Louis- 
iana sugar  mills  by  the  League's  Economist,  Glenn  R.  Timmons,  covering  grind- 
ing operations  through  November  26th. 


Normal   Juice   Sucrose    To   Date 

(Last    Year) 

East: 
West: 

High        13.21             Low        11.95             Average 
High        13.25             Low       12.60             Average 

Normal    Juice    Purity    To    Date 

12.74 
12.98 

Average  12.05 
Average       12.72 

(Last    Year) 

East: 
West: 

High       78.59             Low       74.51             Average 
High       77.39            Low       75.86            Average 

76.84 
76.73 

Average  77.44 
Average       77.31 

Pounds   Of  Sugar  A   Net  Ton   Of   Cane   To   Date 

(Last    Year) 

East: 
West: 

High    191.13            Low    147.17            Average 
High     193.91             Low    168.00             Average 

179.78 
178.80 

Average  167.72 
Average     176.14 

Gallons 

Of 

80    Brix   Blackstrap    A   Net   Ton    Of    Cane    T 

o   Date 

(Last    Year) 

Eest: 
West: 

High       10.64            Low         5.82            Average 
High          7.41             Low          6.14             Average 

7.10 
6.59 

Average  6.39 
Average          6.84 

Cane   Ground 

Based    on   an   assumed    8,000,000    Gross   Ton    grinding,    the    Louisiana    crop   was    67% 
completed  as   of   November   26,    1967. 


Trial  Balloon 

Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Orville  L. 
Freeman,  has  announced  that  he  ex- 
pects his  initial  consumption  estimate 
for  1968  to  be  10,400,000  tons  of 
sugar,  raw  value  and  that  he  also 
expects  to  authorize  foreign  imports  of 
700,000  tons  during  the  first  quarter 
of  the  year  and  1,400,000  tons  during 
the  second  quarter  of  the  year.  This  is 
a  total  of  2,100,000  tons  of  foreign 
sugars  that  will  be  allowed  imported 
during  the  first  half  of  1968.  A  sim- 
ilar announcement  in  November  1966 
placed  initial  1967  quotas  at  10,200,- 
000  tons  with  first  quarter  imports 
limited  to  750,000  tons  and  first  half 
imports  limited  to  1,750,000  tons. 
However,  on  December  7th,  the  first 
quarter  allowable  was  increased  to 
900,000  tons.  It  will  be  interesting  to 
see  what  the  December  developments 
are  this  year. 

December    1,    1967 


Hearing  on  Marketing  Allotments 

This  report  is  being  written  on  Nov- 
ember 2  7th,  and  representatives  of  the 
Louisiana  Sugar  Industry,  headed  by 
F.  A.  Graugnard,  Jr.,  Chairman  of  the 
Mill  Marketing  Allotment  Committee, 
are  in  Washington  to  attend  a  Govern- 
ment Hearing  regarding  "allotments  to 
processors  of  the  1968  sugar  quota  for 
the  Mainland  Cane  Sugar  Area".  It 
was  hoped  up  to  the  last  minute  that 
the  Louisiana  and  Florida  processors 
would  agree  on  a  market  allotment 
formula  similar  to  the  one  used  this 
year  but,  as  usual,  somebody  objected 
and  the  trip  to  Washington  was  made 
necessary. 

Which  reminds  us  that  back  in  the 
dim,  dark  ages  when  there  were  only 
one  or  two  sugar  mills  in  Florida  and 
5  7  in  Louisiana,  a  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida attended  a  Marketing  Allotment 
(Continued  on  page  10) 


IN  WASHINGTON 
WITH  JOE  FERRIS 


By  Josiah  Ferris 


"Sugar  Man  of  the  Year" 

The  following  letter  from  Mr.  Daniel 
L.  Dwyer  of  B.  W.  Dyer  &  Company, 
1  20  Wall  Street,  New  York,  New  York, 
asks  for  nominations  for  the  tenth  Dyer 
Memorial  Award  to  the  "Sugar  Man  of 
the   Year." 

"Dear  Joe, 

We  would  be  pleased  to  receive 
nominations  for  the  tenth  Dyer  Memor- 
ial Award  to  the  Sugar  Man  of  the 
Year. 

There  are  many  whose  contributions 
to  the  industry  merit  some  recogni- 
tion. If  you,  or  anyone  in  your  organ- 
ization, know  someone  who  you  believe 
deserves  this  award,  please  send  us  a 
nomination,  giving  the  background  of 
the  nominee  and  what  you  believe  to 
be   his   outstanding   contribution. 

You  may  wish  to  circulate  this  letter 
and  the  attachment  in  your  organiza- 
tion for  nominations,  which  must  be 
received  by  us  not  later  than  January 
8,    1968. 

Warm  personal  regards. 
Sincerely, 
Daniel    L.    Dwyer" 

The   requirements   for   nomination   are: 

1 .  PURPOSE:  The  "Sugar  Man  of  the 
Year"  award  is  to  bring  recognition  to 
some  individual  making  a  significant 
and  meritorious  contribution  to  the 
sugar  industry  in  the  United  States. 
By  conferring  such  recognition  in  mem- 
ory of  our  founder,  we  hope  to  stimul- 
ate new  ideas  and  improvements  to 
help  the  sugar  industry  directly  and  the 
sugar  user  and  sugar  consumer  indi- 
rectly. 

2.  SCOPE:  The  area  for  selecting  a 
winner  is  broad.  He  may  be  any  nat- 
ionality and  engaged  anywhere  from 
the  originating  agricultural  end  of  the 
sugar  business,   all  the  way  through  the 


ERNEST  GREEN  — DIES 

Ernest  Woodruff  Green  -  one  of 
the  nations  best  known  and  most 
highly  respected  sugar  men  died 
November  9,  in  Washington,  D.  C. 
at  the  age  of  82. 

A  former  Vice-President  and 
Washington  representative  of  the 
Hawaiian  Sugar  Planters  for  many 
years,  Mr.  Green  had  been  Pres- 
ident of  the  Sugar  Association  Inc., 
and  President  of  the  Sugar  Research 
Foundation. 

To  his  wife  and  family  we  extend 
our  deepest  sympathy. 


primary  sugar  distribution  system. 
However,  he  must  be  part  of  the 
United  States  sugar  economy.  For  ex- 
ample, a  sugar  man  in  a  country  which 
shipped  sugar  to  the  United  States  in 
the  year  of  the  award   is  eligible. 

3.  AWARD:  The  basic  award  is  a 
large  sterling  silver  trophy  with  the 
winner's  name  and  year-of -award  en- 
graved thereon.  This  trophy  will  be 
lent  to  the  winner  for  exhibition  during 
approximately  ten  months  at  his  office 
or  home,  and  returned  to  us  for  rota- 
tion among  the  next  winners.  Each 
winner  will  receive  a  miniature  engra- 
ved trophy  for  his  permanent  possess- 
ion. 

4.  NOMINATION  PRIZE:  A  $50. 
prize  will  be  given  to  the  person  dur- 
ing any  calendar  year  first  to  recom- 
mend in  writing,  the  candidate  ultima- 
tely selected  by  the  judges  as  the  winn- 
er for  that  year.  No  more  than  one 
recommendation  per  year  may  be  sub- 
mitted by  one  person.  Each  nomina- 
tion will  automatically  be  considered 
for    the    two    years    following    the   year 

(Continued  on  page  10) 
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Table    22 


Production,    field  worker  requirements, 
producing  areas,    1955-1966  crops 


and  earnings   of   field  workers   for  domestic   sugar 


Crop  year 


Louisiana 


Puerto   Rico 


2/ 


Number  of   farms 


1/ 


3,861 
3,703 
3,343 
2,908 
2,686 
2,547 

2,534 
2,413 
2,308 
2,301 
2,218 


25 

24 
24 
24 
14 
13 

19 
111 
111 
182 
178 


861 

19,274 

836 

18,423 

884 

17,605 

597 

16,517 

787 

15,976 

681 

14,973 

706 

14,230 

587 

13,157 

612 

12,317 

535 

11,608 

578 

10,770 

24,855 
24,475 
24,915 
25,334 
25,259 
24,219 

24,319 
22,856 
22,801 
23,968 
22,615 


2,080 


169 


529 


9,826 


21,000* 


Acreage   harvested 


232,448 

34,777 

106,180 

361,053 

743,924 

203,286 

30,123 

106,956 

352,897 

789,217 

226,164 

32,639 

106,742 

361,492 

882,461 

219,144 

34,423 

84,136 

327,708 

895,111 

249,830 

46,404 

110,371 

344,596 

897,112 

255,357 

48,941 

103,584 

327,961 

961,993 

277,308 

56,143 

108,320 

328,138 

1,091,054 

253,689 

114,289 

108,600 

308 , 644 

1,101,027 

295,492 

139,932 

107,436 

303,041 

1,249,231 

325,231 

219,802 

110,759 

303,142 

1,393,400 

288,344 

185,433 

109,600 

287,644 

1,240,093 

288,483 

190,695 

111,005 

272,844 

1,165,000* 

Production   of  cane   or  beets 
Net  weight   of   cane  or  beets    in   short  tons 


5,664,412 

1 

159,908 

9 

867,978 

9 

872,969 

12 

,237,776 

4,817,145 

1 

196,904 

9 

909,990 

10 

306,431 

13 

,107,250 

4,975,915 

1 

358,145 

9 

,447,647 

8 

?08,681 

15 

,639,802 

4,868,725 

1 

302,898 

7 

552,750 

9 

067,336 

15 

254,426 

5,072,611 

1 

770,828 

9 

416,225 

10 

181,755 

16 

,756,507 

5,582,687 

1 

553,606 

8 

613,317 

10 

000,728 

16 

617,844 

7,118,497 

2 

035,893 

9 

,595,342 

10 

754,016 

17 

926,984 

5,315,415 

4 

050,199 

9 

812,580 

9 

663,265 

18 

,236,098 

8,554,103 

* 

446,459 

10 

,033,969 

10 

122,518 

23 

405,714 

7,383,164 

6 

438,759 

10 

495,175 

9 

802,223 

23 

,642,677 

6,542,184 

5 

505,458 

10 

737,507 

8 

806,972 

20 

470,009 

6,562,729 

6 

057,294 

10,969,920 

9 

465,009 

20 

,444,006* 

Yield  of 

cane  or  beets  per 

harvested  acre 

Short  tons 

24.37 

33.35 

92.94 

27.34 

16.45 

23.70 

39.73 

92.65 

29.21 

16.61 

22.00 

41  ."61 

88.51 

24.09 

17.72 

22.22 

37.85 

89.77 

27.67 

17.04 

20.30 

38.16 

85.31 

29.55 

18.68 

21.86 

31.74 

83.15 

30.49 

17.27 

25.67 

36.26 

88.58 

32.77 

16.43 

20.95 

35.44 

90.36 

31.31 

16.56 

28.95 

31.78 

93.39, 

33.40 

18.74 

22.70 

29.29 

94.76 

32.34 

16.97 

22.69 

29.69 

97.97 

30.62 

16.51 

22.75 

31.76 

98.82 

34.69 

17.55* 

Continued 
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Table   22.- 

Production  field  worker  requirements 
producing  areas,    1955    -   1966   crops    - 

and  earnings   of  field  workers   for  domestic   sugar 
continued 

Crop  year 

:          Louisiana      :               Florida          : 

Hawaii            :        Puerto  Rico  —         :            Beet  area 

1955 
1956 
1957 
1958 
1959 
1960 

1961 
1962 
1963 
1964 
1965 

1966 


Production  of  sugar 


Snort   tons,    raw  value 

2/ 

455,299 

118,897 

1,140,112 

1,166,028 

1,730,162 

431,625 

128,797 

1,099,543 

1,151,749 

1,971,459 

397,613 

136,339 

1,084,646 

990,424 

2,212,598 

442,860 

136,269 

764,953 

934,160 

2,213,404 

440,604 

174,730 

974,632 

1,087,029 

2,301,928 

469,856 

159,539 

935,744 

1,019,442 

2,474,533 

649 , 5 14 

207,758 

1,092,481 

1,109,712 

2,430,595 

471,601 

380,372 

1,120,011 

1,008,943 

2,595,347 

759,473 

424,375 

1,100,768 

989,235 

3,086,441 

572,710 

574,415 

1,178,770 

989,439 

3,331,711 

550,035 

554,131 

1,217,667 

896,943 

2,816,099 

562,290 

652,260 

1,234,121 

883,442 

2,860,000' 

Yield  of  sugar  per  harvested  acre 
Short  tons,  raw  value 


1955 
1956 
1957 
1958 
1959 
1960 

1961 
1962 
1963 
1964 
1965 


1.96 

3.42 

10.74 

2.12 

4.28 

10.28 

1.76 

4.18 

10.16 

2.02 

3.96 

9.09 

1.76 

3.77 

8.83 

1.84 

3.26 

9.03 

2.34 

3.70 

10.09 

1.86 

3.33 

10.31 

2.57 

3.03 

10.25 

1.76 

2.61 

10.64 

1.91 

2.99 

11.11 

3.23 

3.26 
2.74 
2.85 
3.15 
3.11 

3.38 
3.27 
3.26 
3.26 
3.12 


2.33 

2.50 
2.51 
2.47 
2.57 
2.57 

2.23 
2.36 
2.47 
2.39 
2.27 


1966 


1.95 


3.42 


11.12 


3.24 


2.45* 


Percentage  of   sugar  recovered  from  cane   or  beets   produced 


1955 
1956 
1957 
1958 
1959 
1960 

1961 
1962 
1963 
1964 
1965 

1966 


1955 
1956 
1957 
1958 
1959 
1960 

1961 
1962 
1963 
1964 
1965 


8.04 

10.25 

11.55 

11.81 

14.14 

8.96 

10.76 

11.10 

11.17 

15.04 

7.99 

10.04 

11.48 

11.37 

14.15 

9.10 

10.46 

10.13 

10.30 

14.51 

8.69 

9.87 

10.35 

10.68 

13.74 

8.42 

10.27 

10.86 

10.19 

14.89 

9.12 

10.20 

11.39 

10.32 

13.56 

8.87 

9.39 

11.41 

10.44 

14.23 

8.88 

9.54 

10.97 

9.77 

13.19 

7.76 

8.92 

11.23 

10.09 

14.09 

8.41 

10.07 

11.34 

10.18 

14.03 

8.57 

10.77 

11.25 

9.33 

13.99" 

4/ 
Number  of  persons  working  on   farms- 

27,000 

2,750 

11,100 

127,000 

qqooo 

26,000 

2,300 

9,900 

124,000 

97,000 

23,000 

2,600 

9,400 

118,000 

105,000 

21,000 

2,600 

8,800 

113,000 

106,000 

20,000 

3,200 

8,300 

97,000 

100,000 

20,000 

3,500 

8,000 

95,000 

92,000 

21,000 

4,400 

7,700 

97,000 

103,000 

20,000 

6,500 

7,300 

94,000 

103,000 

22,000 

7,500 

7,100 

95,000 

104,000 

23,000 

10,000 

7,000 

91,000 

103,000 

21,000 

9,000 

6,900 

81,000 

94,000 

1966 


9,500 


6,700 
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Table     22.- 

Production, 

field 

worker  requirements,      and  earn 

ings 

of   field  workers 

for  domestic  sugar 

producing  areas. 

1955-66  crops   -  continued 

Crop  year         : 

Louisiana 

Florida 

:           Hawaii 

Puerto  Rico 

2/ 

:          Beet  area 

5/ 

1955 

110.15 

Man-hours   per  acre 

84.82 

187.09 

307.76 

74.09 

1956 

103.50 

95.70 

177.84 

293.20 

70.00 

1957 

93.67 

91.37 

167.23 

255.75 

69.28 

1958 

95.99 

86.57 

163.80 

275.77 

60.76 

1959 

89.51 

81.32 

149.23 

279.15 

55.00 

1960 

76.47 

75.76 

150.98 

271.88 

52.94 

1961 

74.13 

88.13 

138.84 

275.81 

46.38 

1962 

71.87 

83.35 

141.87 

264.80 

48.10 

1963 

80.85 

68.17 

138.99 

272.28 

48.16 

1964 

71. 46 

69.95 

137.89 

264.06 

48.04 

1965 

72.20 

77.14 

138.87 

254.09 

45.17 

1966 

69.81 

80.03 

136.33 

274.88 

45.81 

Man-hours   per  ton  of  cane  or  beets 


5/ 


4.52 

2.54 

2.01 

11.25 

4.37 

2.41 

1.92 

10.05 

4.25 

2.*19 

1.89 

10.62 

4.32 

2.29 

1.82 

9.97 

4.42 

2.13 

1.75 

9.46 

3.50 

2.39 

1.82 

8.91 

2.89 

2.43 

1.57 

8.42 

3.43 

2.35 

1.57 

8.45 

2.79 

2.15 

1.49 

8.16 

3.15 

2.39 

1.46 

8.17 

3.18 

2.60 

1.40 

8.29 

4.50 
4.21 
3.90 
3.57 
2.94 
3.07 

2.82 
2.90 
2.57 
2.83 
2.74 


3.07 


2.52 


7.92 


2.62 


Man-hours  per  ton  of  sugar  (raw  value)'" 


56.20 

24.80 

17.42 

95.28 

31.80 

48.82 

22.36 

17.30 

89.92 

28.00 

53.22 

21.86 

16.46 

93.34 

27.60 

47.52 

21.86 

18.02 

96.76 

24.60 

50.86 

21.57 

1*.90 

88.62 

21.40 

41.56 

23.24 

16.72 

87.42 

20.60 

31.68 

23.82 

13.76 

81.60 

20.80 

38.64 

25.03 

13.76 

80.98 

20.38 

31.46 

22.50 

13.56 

83.52 

19.50 

40.60 

26.80 

12.96 

81.00 

20.10 

37.80 

25.80 

12.50 

81.44 

19.90 

35.80 


23.40 


12.26 


18.70 


continued 
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Table     22,-Production,    field  worker   requirements,   and  earnings  of  field  workers  for  domestic  sugar 
producing  areas,    1955r66   crops   -  Continued 


Crop  year 


Florida 


Earnings 


Fringe 
benefits 


Puerto 
Rico     2/ 


Beet 
area 


1955 
1956 
1957 
1958 
1959 
1960 

1961 
1962 
1963 
1964 
1965 

1966* 


1.200 


Weighted  average  earnings   per  hour  of   field  workers 


y 


Dollars   per  hour 

0.564 

0.885 

1.448 

0.405 

0.437 

0.943 

0.629 

0.914 

1.469 

0.448 

0.454 

0.979 

0.667 

0.952 

1.538 

0.482 

0.494 

1.036 

0.692 

0.984 

1.59  7 

0.571 

0.504 

1.065 

0.710 

0.991 

1.753 

0.521 

0.497 

1.094 

0.765 

1.051 

1.794 

0.557 

0.515 

1.117 

0.786 

1.105 

1.939 

0.605 

0.539 

1.132 

0.826 

1.131 

2.003 

0.734 

0.557 

1.160 

1.121 

1.300 

2.100 

0.750 

0.625 

1.220 

1.070 

1.380 

2.248 

0.750 

0.684 

1.290 

1.120 

1.435 

2.344 

0.800 

0.615 

1.380 

1.520 


2.473 


0.800 


0.630 


1.471 


Note:      The  foregoing  data  are   revised  from  time  to  time  as    later   information  becomes  available.     Production 
data   for  all   years   are  based  upon   statistics    regularly   compiled  by   the  Policy  and  Program  Appraisal   Division 
from   industry   sources.      Data    regarding  man-hours   and   earnings   per  hour  of   field  workers   were  taken   from  the 
best   available   sources  and  are   believed  to  be   reliable   in  a  degree   that  permits   a   generalized  comparison 
among  areas.      Estimates   of  the   peak  number   of  persons   working  on   farms   are   difficult  to  ascertain  and   both 
primary  and   secondary  source  material   have   been  used.      Man-hour  data    reflect   the  most   recent   information 
available   and  have  been   stated   on  a    raw  value  equivalent   basis   for  all   areas   to  achieve   uniformity.      Data  for 
the    1944  through    1949   crops   are    included    in  Sugar  Reports    113,    September    1961,   Table   26;    data   for   1950-54 
crops   are    included   in  Sugar  Reports   No.    160,    September   1965,   Tables   23-26. 

1/  Data    for  Hawaii    include   plantation   farms  and   independent   grower  farms    from  which  sugarcane  was   harvested 
in  each  year  shown.      In  addition,    sugarcane  was   cultivated  during  each  year  shown, for  harvest   in  a   subsequent' 
year,    on   the   following  estimated  number  of   farms:      1950-53  not  available;    1954-445;      1955-421;      1956-421; 
1957-314;      1958-556;      1959-326;      1960-356;      1961-254;      1962-258;      1963-211;      1964-287,    1965-240;    1966-269. 

2/  Data   are   for  the   1954-55   crop  through   the    1965-66   crop. 

3/  Sugar  produced   from  beets    is    refined   sugar  but    for  purposes   of   comparability  production    is   shown  as   the 
raw  value   equivalent. 

4/  Estimated   peak  number  of   persons  working  on   farms   during  crop,    including  working  farm  operators   and 
unpaid    family  workers. 

5/  Data    include   all    labor  utilized   in   the   production  of   sugarcane   or  sugarbeets   (including  supervision) 

other   than   administrative   and  employee   services. 

6/  Based  on  average   hourly  cash   earnings   of   workers   employed  on   time   or  piece  work   rate   basis.      In  addition, 
workers    receive   non-cash   benefits   valued  at    2    to   25   cents   per  hour  except    in   Hawaii.      Fringe   benefits    to 
workers    in   Hawaii   are    listed  above. 


*      Preliminary. 


Table    22    is    from    the    September     1967     issue    of   the    U.    S.    D.    A.    "Sugar    Reports". 
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1966  HIGH  YIELD  AWARD  WINNERS 


' 1 


' ■         V|;     f^ 


F.   A.   Jr.,   James,    Marcel   and   Eugene   Graugnard,    St.   James,    La. 
32.3   tons   per   acre   on    1,065.6   acres 


i  ^    ,  ....  - :  V. . .. 


,witlMS 


Stanley  and   Lynn   Simoneaux 

White   Castle,    La. 

34.8  tons  per  acre   on   129.5   acres 


Joseph  and  Wilbert  Landry 

White   Castle,   La. 

36.1    tons  per  acre   on   38   acres 
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UP  FRONT 

(Continued  from  page  3) 
Hearing  in  Mobile,  Alabama,  and  sar- 
castically referred  to  the  Louisiana 
Processors  as  the  "5  7  different  varie- 
ties", because  they  could  not  agree  on 
marketing  allotments.  Today  the  shoe 
seems  to  be  on  the  other  foot. 

Kibitzing 

If  we  were  running  this  show,  (which 
we  are  not)  we  would  put  a  stop  to 
this  yearly  bickering  between  the  Lou- 
isiana and  Florida  sugar  processors  by 
dividing  the  Mainland  Cane  Marketing 
Quota  between  the  States  and  not  the 
individual  mills.  Under  the  "Dykers 
System",  processors  in  each  state  would 
then  decide  among  themselves  how  to 
slice  their  share  of  the  pie  without  hav- 
ing to  worry  about  outside  pie  snatch- 
ers. 

This  system  will  probably  be  termed 
illegal,  impossible  and  down  right 
stupid,   but  is  it? 

Famous  Last  Words 

Overheard  in  a  tonsorial  establish- 
ment, "Boy!  has  this  weather  been 
great.  Right  now,  I  have  a  two  weeks 
supply  of  cane  cut  and  ready  to  ship 
to  the  mill." 

For  the  record,  cut  cane  deterior- 
ates at  a  rate  of  more  than  $5.00  per 
day  per  acre  from  the  day  it  is  cut. 

Don't  be  fooled  when  you  get  a 
good  sucrose  test  on  stale  cane.  The 
big  loss  you  have  suffered  is  in  the 
weight  of  the  cane  and  probably  in  the 
purity   of  the  juice. 


IN  WASHINGTON 

Continued    from    page    4) 
in  which  it  was  made. 

5.  JUDGES:  A  rotating  panel  of 
three  judges  will  have  the  sole  respon- 
sibility for  selecting  a  winner. 

6.  INELIGIBLES:  Members  of  ^  the 
Dyer  organization  and  the  judges'  or- 
ganizations, during  their  period  as 
judges,  are  ineligible  to  receive  the  aw- 
ard or  the  nomination  prize. 

No  government  employees  -  except 
those  engaged  in  scientific  research  - 
are  eligible  as  candidates.  However, 
any  government  employee  is  eligible 
beginning  the  year  after  leaving  gov- 
ernment   service. 

7.  NOMINATIONS:  Names  and  qua- 
lifications of  candidates  may  be  sub- 
mitted to  us  in  quadruplicate  on  plain 
white  paper.  All  nominations  must  be 
in  our  office  before  the  end  of  the 
first  week  following  the  year  for  which 
a  man  is  nominated. 


FLORIDA  DISTILLERS 
OFFERED  TAX  BREAK 

A  news  dispatch  from  Tallahassee, 
Florida,  states  that  legislation  design- 
ed to  encourage  the  distillery  industry 
in  Florida  to  use  Florida  agricultural 
products  in  producing  alcoholic  bever- 
ages has  been  signed  into  law  by  Gov- 
ernor Kirk. 

The  law  provides  for  a  $2.03  a  gal- 
lon tax  break  if  Florida  Distillers  use 
agricultural  products  such  as  sugar- 
cane grown  in  South  Florida. 
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THERE'S 

A  BETTER  WAY 

and  it's  STANDARD 


V If nitn   N0Wj you can do some. 

thing  about  the  weather.  AMES'  irrigation 
systems  are  sized  to  the  plot,  completely 
portable  and  assure  a  cycle  of  moisture  to 
meet  the  tested  soil  conditions. 
Engineer  your  own  weather  .  .  .  then  you're 
sure. 


WEIGHT 


Standard-ize  the  un- 
loading of  cane  in  the  mil  I  yard. This  overhead 
KRANCO  crane  handles  either  chain-net  or 
side  dump  wagons  with  a  minimum  of  modi- 
fications. Kranco  cranes  are  fast  becoming 
STANDARD. 


WASTE 


n  sugar  mills,  as  in  cig- 
arettes,  there   are  filters  and   filters   and 

filters.  But  with  STANDARD  it's  HAYWARD 
filters  because  it  produces  a  higher  clarity 
of  juice  than  conventional  methods.  Each 
season,  new  tests  are  made  under  all  con- 
ditions to  improve  the  quality  of  your  sugar 
and  increase  your  profits. 


STANDARD  SUPPLY 

&  HAEDWARE  CO.,  INC. 

822  TCHOUPITOULAS  ST. 
NEW  ORLEANS,  LA.  70130 

TELEPHONE  522-6641 

.  LAKE  CHARLES  •  HOUMA  •  NEW  IBERIA 
.  HARVEY.  BATON  ROUGE   .  LEEVILLE 
.  HOUSTON 
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£gf  vhg/^  cane  to  the  factory  with 

FEN  AC 

One  pre-emergence  application  of  Fenac  controls  both  weeds  and  grasses  — espe- 
cially seedling  Johnson  grass.  Growers  have  proved  you  can  boost  tonnage  and  | 
profits.  Recommended  by  leading  authorities.  Write  for  FREE  bulletins. 


FIRST  NAME  IN  HERBICIDE  RESEARCH 
AMCHEM    PRODUCTS,    INC.   AMBLER,    PENNSYLVANIA 


<^^> 
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John    B.    Levert,   New   Orleans,    La. 

Earl    G.    Luke,    Franklin,    La. 

Marvin  Marmande,   Houma,   La. 

Otto   S.   Newman,   Cheneyville,   La. 

William    Nuttall,    Plaquemine,    La. 

Charles   C.   Savoie,    Belle   Rose,    La. 

Edward    T.    Supple,    Bayou    Goula,    La. 

E.   Berkshire   Terrill,  Jr.,   Cinclare,    La. 

Clay   Terry,    Louisa    P.   O.,    La. 

Roland    L.    Toups,    Houma,    La. 

James    H.    Thibaut,    Donaldsonville,    La. 

John    Thibaut,    Napoleonville,    La. 

P.    Chauvin   Wilkinson,    Port   Allen,    La. 

M.   V.    Yarbrough,   Youngsville,    La. 


HONORARY   MEMBERS 

Murphy    J.    Foster,    Franklin,    La.  J.   J.   Munson,    Houma,    La. 

E.   W.  McNeil,   Cinclare,    La.  Wallace    C.    Kemper,    New    Orleans,    La. 

David    W.    Pipes,    Jr.,    Houma,    La. 


We  stand  for  the  encouragement  of  Home 
Industries  as  against  Foreign  Competition 
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UP  FRONT 
WITH  THE  LEAG 


By  A.  W.   Dykers 


CROP  REPORT 


The  following  information  has  resulted  from  reports  received  from  the  Louis- 
iana sugar  mills  by  the  League's  Economist,  Glenn  R.  Timmons,  covering  grind- 
ing operations  through  December    10,    1967. 


East: 
West: 


East: 
West: 


East: 
West: 


Normal   Juice   Sucrose    To   Date 

High       13.42  Low       12.25  Average 

High        14.00  Low       12.81  Average 

Normal    Juice    Purity    To    Date 

High       79.67  Low       76.26  Average 

High       78.64  Low       76.96  Average 


12.99 
13.38 


77.90 
77.89 


Pounds   Of  Sugar  A   Net  Ton   Of   Cane   To   Date 

High     194.59  Low     164.10  Average     183.69 

High     198.44  Low     174.34  Average     188.67 


Gallons    Of   80    Brix    Blackstrap    A    Net   Ton 

East:  Hish         8.31  Low         5.70 

West:  High  7.74  Low         5.85 


Of    Cane   To    Date 

Average  6.91 

Average  6.53 


(Last    Year) 

Average       1  2.2  1 
Average       12.82 

(Last    Year) 

Average       77.65 
Average       77.94 

(Last    Year) 

Average     1  73.87 
Average     1  78.87 

(Last    Year) 

Average  5.74 

Average  6.5  7 


Cane   Ground 

Based   on   an   assumed   8,700,000   Gross   Ton    grinding,    the   Louisiana    crop   was   84% 

completed   as   of   December    10,     196  7.    Sugar   production    should   approximate 

750,000    tons,    raw   value. 


The  Old  Mule 

For  the  first  time  in  many  moons, 
the  Old  Mule  is  feeling  a  little  disturb- 
ed. Since  November  9th  the  price  of 
raw  sugar  has  dropped  nine  points 
which  made  our  market  character  slip 
backwards,  and  he  doesn't  like  reverse 
locomotion. 

The  market  decline  on  sales  of  1967 
quota  sugars  which  apparently  have 
been  in  a  semi-distressed  catagory.  On 
November  1 0th  for  instance,  Colonial 
bought  9,500  tons  of  South  African 
raws  for  immediate  delivery  at  7.33 
Gulf  basis  when  the  going  price  was 
7.38.  South  Africa  is  a  long  way  from 
New  Orleans  and  this  sugar  had  to  be 
either  in  port,  or  close  to  it,  when  it 
was  sold. 

On  November  1  5  th,  American  bou- 
ght 3,500  tons  of  1967  quota  raws 
from  Nicaragua  at  7.37  which  were  due 
on  December    1  1  th  and   on  November 
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2  7th  the  same  refiner  picked  up  4,500 
tons  of  1967  quota  Jamaican  raws  for 
delivery  to  New  Orleans  at   7.33. 

American  bought  again  on  Decem- 
ber 8th.  This  time  it  was  2,800  tons  of 
1967  quota  Mexican  raws  due  Decem- 
ber 8th  at  7.31  New  Orleans.  This 
transaction  was  followed  closely  by 
sales  to  American  of  4,500  tons  of 
1967  quota  Perus  due  December  18th 
at  a  price  of  7.34  North  Hatteras,  and 
2,700  tons  of  1967  quota  raws  from 
Salvador,  due  December  15th  at  7.31 
delivered   New  Orleans. 

Then,  on  December  6th,  American 
bought  33,000  tons  of  1967  quota 
Philippines,  7,600  tons  of  1967  quota 
Dominican  raws,  and  2,000  tons  of 
raws  from  Brazil,  all  December  arrivals, 
at    7.29   delivered   New  York. 

We  hasten  to  state  that  we  are  not 
being  critical  of  any  refiner  who  buys 
(Continued  on  page  8) 


IN  THE  FIELD  WITH 
LLOYD  L.  LAUDEN 


By  Lloyd  L.   Lauden 


Louisiana  Crop  to  be  Near  750,000 
Tons  of  Sugar 

It  now  appears  that  Louisiana  will 
make  a  very  good  cane  crop  after  three 
years  of  weather  adversities.  With 
about  85%  of  this  crop  in  at  this  writ- 
ing, figures  compiled  by  Glenn  R. 
Timmons,  Economist  for  the  American 
Sugar  Cane  League,  show  that  Louis- 
iana will  probably  produce  about  750,- 
000  tons  of  sugar,  raw  value.  Yields  of 
net  cane  per  acre  should  be  only  slight- 
ly higher  than  28  tons  per  acre  and 
sugar  per  net  ton  of  cane  should  be 
at  least    183  pounds. 

This  is  a  good  cane  crop  for  Louis- 
iana and  will  be  second  only  to  the 
bumper    crop    of    1963. 

This  crop  was  under-estimated  by 
many  in  the  industry  and  the  writer 
was  first  among  this  group.  Several 
things  helped  the  yield  of  cane  per 
acre.  High  sugar  added  weight;  warm 
weather  allowed  later  growth;  high 
sugar  allowed  for  higher  topping;  and 
most  important,  barrel  size  was  large. 
Stalk  weights  taken  at  the  Houma 
Station  by  Mr.  Lester  Davidson  showed 
weight  per  stalk  to  be  high. 

For  whatever  the  reasons  this  crop 
is  better  than  earlier  predictions,  the 
writer  is  very  pleased  to  be  able  to 
say  that  his  earlier  predictions  was  too 
low  and  the  crop  turn-out  was  better 
than  anticipated. 

Growers  who  have  not  taken  advan- 
tage of  the  variety  C.P.  48-103  should 
certainly  give  some  consideration  to 
this  variety  in  the  future.  Yield  of  cane 
per  acre  in  this  variety  this  year  is  al- 
most   unbelievable.    Yields    of    40    net 


tons  of  cane  per  acre  have  been  report- 
ed by  several  growers.  Two  growers 
have  reported  even  higher  yields  than 
this  figure.  Recent  reports  from  first 
year  stubble  tests  on  light  soils  at  the 
U.S.D.A.  Houma  Station  show  C.P. 
48-103  to  have  produced  232  pounds 
of  sugar  per  net  ton.  In  the  same  test 
C.P.  44-101  produced  149  pounds, 
C.P.  52-68  produced  188  pounds,  C. 
P.  55-30  produced  188  lbs.  and  L-60- 
25  produced  221  pounds  of  sugar  per 
ton  of  cane.  Growers  should  give  ser- 
ious consideration  to  the  planting  of 
some  of  the  high  sucrose  varieties. 

Weather  for  harvest  has  been  good 
generally  throughout  the  crop.  In  spite 
of  this,  mills  have  complained  of  dirt 
in  cane.  Grinding  rates  have  also  been 
good  and  at  least  two  factories  have 
finished  grinding  their  crops.  Although 
several  other  mills  will  complete  grind- 
ing operations  early,  there  will  be  at 
least  2  mills  that  will  be  grinding  into 
January. 

Because  of  the  fair  harvesting  wea- 
ther, harvesting  costs  have  not  been 
high  this  year.  Scrapping  has  been  at 
a  minimum,  and  breakdowns  and  re- 
pair costs  have  not  been  high.  This  is 
always  a  help  in  any  crop. 


SITUATION  WANTED 

Native  Louisiana  Sugar  House  Engin- 
eer with  wide  experience  desires  a 
change. 

Reply  to : 

E.   1  THE  SUGAR  BULLETIN 


THE  SUGAR  BULLETIN 


TENNECO 


® 


The  Mark  of  Quality 
in  Agricultural  Chemicals 

TENNECO  CHEMICALSJNC. 

brings  you 


for  sugar  cane  weed  control 


NECO  CHEMICALS  INC.,  HEYDEN  DIVISION  •  300  East  42nd  Street,  New  York,  NY. 


DR  DIVISION  OF  (UENNECM  TEMMECO  INC.  which  also  includes:  <g«i§!  Tennessee  gas  transmission  co.  /jnnkjjA  tenneco  oil  co.  [S  packaging  corporation  of  America 
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IN  WASHINGTON 
WITH   JOE  FERRIS 


By  Josiah  Ferris 


Superman   Does   It   Again 

It  has  not  been  our  policy  to  make 
prophecies  or  predictions,  however, 
occasionally  we  do  crawl  out  on  the 
tip  of  a  limb  with  one — that  comes 
true. 

In  the  January  15,  1966  issue  of  the 
Sugar  Bulletin,  we  commented  as  foll- 
ows  on    "Louisiana's  Superman:" 

"Louisiana's  junior  United  States 
Senator,  Russell  Long  is  fast  develop- 
ing into  a  superman.  There  appears  to 
be  no  opposition  to  his  re-election  as 
Majority  Whip  of  the  Senate  and  it  is 
a  foregone  conclusion  that  he  will  be 
installed  as  chairman  of  the  all  pow- 
erful Senate  Finance  Committee.  It  is 
also  quite  possible  that  he  will  retain 
his  membership  on  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee.  Like  Superman, 
Russell  will  always  be  where  he  is  need- 
ed most  and  as  always,  he  will  ac- 
complish easily  the  seemingly  impos- 
sible." 

Russell  Long  was  re-elected  Majority 
Whip  of  the  Senate  and  he  is  Chairman 
of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  and 
on  numerous  occasions,  Russell  has  ac- 
complished the  "seemingly  impossi- 
ble." 

In  his  latest  exhibition  of  legislative 
legerdemain  he  gave  the  most  powerful 
and  impressive  performance  of  his 
twenty  year  career  in  the  U.  S.  Senate 
As  floor  manager  of  the  Social  Security 
and  Welfare  Bill,  he  had  to  deal  with 
changes  in  the  most  complex  and  far 
reaching  federal  program.  All  423 
pages  of  the  measure  were  highly  con- 


troversial. During  a  long  week  of  de- 
bate, approximately  50  amendments 
to  change  the  bill  were  proposed  but 
Russell  Long  demonstrated  his  ability 
to  verbally  fence  with  the  sponsors  of 
the  proposed  amendments  twelve  hours 
a  day.  Some  of  the  amendments  he 
accepted,  many  others  he  defeated, 
using  a  typically  "Long"  technique: 
sometimes  talking,  shouting,  whisper- 
ing, threatening  or  applying  a  liberal 
portion  of  goose  grease  where  it  would 
do   the  most  good. 

Russell  capped  the  climax  by  winning 
approval  of  his  landmark  drug  measure 
which  he  hopes  will  lower  prescription 
drug  prices  for  everyone.  He  believes 
that  high  quality  generic-name  drug 
products  can  and  should  be  bought 
cheaper  than  brand  name  counter- 
parts. 

The  Long  drug  amendment  was  al- 
most killed  by  a  39  to  39  vote  to  table 
it.  Senator  Richard  B.  Russell,  (D-Ga.) 
known  as  the  unofficial  "Chairman  oi 
the  Board"  of  the  Senate,  voted  a 
gainst  the  amendment.  Russell  of  Lou 
isiana  hastily  conferred  with  Russell  ol 
Georgia  where  upon  Russell  of  Georgia 
rose  and  changed  his  vote  from  na} 
to  yea  to  give  Russell  of  Louisiana  < 
most  important   victory. 

In  a  legislative  body  composed  large 
ly  of  experts,  it  is  unusual  for  one  o 
their  fellow  experts  to  win  public  anc 
sincere  acclaim  for  out-maneuverim 
them,  but  Russell  Long's  hand  is  sore 
from  congratulatory  handshakes  anc 
his  back  is  bruised  from  slaps  by  friend 
ly   hands. 
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AREAS  OF    POTENTIAL  COST  SAVINGS   IN 
LOUISIANA  SUGAR  CANE  INDUSTRY 

Glenn  R.  Timmons,  Economist 


Over  a  decade  ago  Ridley  J.  LeBlanc 
ntroduced  the  idea  of  handling  bulk 
sane  in  Louisiana.  However,  it  was  not 
until  July  1 965  that  the  American 
Sugar  Cane  League  published  results  of 
its  study  which  showed  the  advanta- 
ges of  handling  and  transporting  bulk 
sugar  cane  as  opposed  to  slinged  cane. 
The  Louisiana  sugar  industry  was  quick 
in  taking  action  based  upon  these 
results. 

The  relative  extent  of  bulk  sugar 
cane  handling  this  year  was  reveal- 
ed in  a  recent  study  conducted  by 
the  American  Sugar  Cane  League.  It 
was  discovered  that  48  percent  of  all 
cane  is  being  handled  in  bulk  in  1967. 
Both  growers  and  processors  have  indi- 
cated approval  of  the  bulk  system  as 
compared  to  the  slings.  Cane  going 
directly  to  the  mill  from  the  field  is 
cheaper  to  handle  in  bulk  than  in  slings. 
Bulk  cane  is  more  convenient  to  handle 
than  slings.  Based  on  the  attitudes  ex- 
pressed by  those  people  now  handling 
bulk  cane,  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  well 
over  half  of  the  cane  will  be  handled 
in  bulk   in    1968. 

Conversion  to  bulk  handling  of  cane 
has  not  been  accomplished  without 
some  difficulty.  Many  mills  had  trouble 
moving  cane  away  from  the  bulk  un- 
loading sites  rapidly  enough  for  con- 
tinuous unloading.  This  was  primarily 
due  to  inexperienced  derrick  operators 
and  grabs  on  the  yard  derricks  that 
were  too  small.  These  are  the  type 
problems  that  can  be  expected  when 
making  any  change  from  an  old  system 
to  a  new  one.  As  the  season  progressed, 
the  derrick  operators  became  more  ex- 
perienced, and  some  mills  were  able  to 
acquire  larger  grabs.  Therefore,  the 
problem  is  not  as  serious  now  as  it  was 
in  October.  Perhaps  next  year  this 
problem  can  be  completely  eliminated. 

One  step  in  the  flow  of  cane  from 
the  field  to  the  mill  that  must  be  impro- 
ved before  Louisiana  can  expect  a   1  00 


percent  bulk  system  is  the  transferr- 
ing of  cane  in  bulk  from  field  carts  to 
truck  trailers.  Many  people  are  present- 
ly working  on  this  problem  and  they 
are  to  be  complimented  for  their 
leadership  in  this  area.  However,  at 
this  time,  Louisiana  still  does  not  have 
a  system  of  transferring  bulk  cane 
that  would  be  economical  for  all  grow- 
ers. At  the  present  time,  tripping  slings 
into  bulk  trailers  is  the  cheapest  way 
of  transferring  cane  for  delivery  to  the 
mill  in  bulk,  for  most  growers.  The 
disadvantage  of  this  system  is  the  fact 
that  slings  still  must  be  used  in  the  field 
and  up  to  the  transfer  point.  Until  a 
better  system  is  developed  a  signifi- 
cant amount  of  cane  will  continue  com- 
ing to  the  mill  in  slings. 

In  developing  a  workable  and  eco- 
nomical system  of  transfer  loading  bulk 
sugar  cane,  three  basic  requirements 
should  be  met.  First,  labor  requirements 
at  the  transfer  point  should  be  kept  at 
a  minimum.  Ideally  the  tractor  driver 
and  truck  driver  should  be  able  to  han- 
dle all  of  the  transferring.  Second, 
investment  in  machinery  and  equipment 
should  be  kept  to  a  minimum.  This  is 
especially  true  in  the  case  of  specialized 
equipment  that  can  only  be  used  70 
days  a  year.  Third,  any  equipment  used 
should  be  as  simple  to  maintain  and 
operate   as   possile. 

Another  area  of  potential  savings 
in  the  cost  of  handling  sugar  cane  is  in 
the  scheduling  of  deliveries  to  the 
factory.  This  is  a  management  decision 
that  only  the  mill  can  effectively  con- 
trol.The  potential  savings  are  large. 
Mills  that  have  scheduled  deliveries  re- 
port that  they  reduced  hauling  units  by 
up  to  one  third.  Usually  this  is  a  direct 
savings  to  the  shippers  not  the  mill. 

Based  on  1964  wages  and  equip- 
ment costs,  the  cost  of  hauling  units 
waiting  to  unload  varies  from  7  cents 
per  minute  for  a  truck  with  24  tons  to 
6.5  cents  per  minute  for  a  tractor  and 
(Continued  on  next  page) 
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SAVINGS 

two  wagons  with  6.5  tons.  Present  costs 
are  even  higher. 

Scheduling  can  be  achieved  in  three 
ways.  First  the  mill  can  determine  the 
number  of  hauling  units  each  grower 
will  need.  In  doing  this,  mill  manage- 
ment must  consider  (a)  the  size  of  the 
grower's  daily  quota  or  deliveries,  (b) 
the  type  of  hauling  equipment  and  (c) 
the  distance  the  grower  must  haul. 
After  taking  these  factors  into  consider- 
ation the  grower  is  assigned  a  specific 
number  of  hauling  units  he  may  use. 
It  then  becomes  the  grower's  obliga- 
tion to  arrange  deliveries  so  that  cane 
flows  smoothly  between  his  fields  and 
the   mill. 

Second,  the  mill  can  assign  daily 
quotas  to  each  grower  and  then  break 
them  down  into  deliveries  at  specific 
hours.  This  system  has  been  used  by  at 
least  one  mill  with  success.  It  has  been 
argued  that  specific  hourly  deliveries 
will  not  work  because  one  or  more 
shippers'  hauling  equipment  may  arrive 
late  for  any  number  of  reasons.  The 
answer  to  this  is  to  anticipate  some  late 
arrivals  when  establishing  specific  de- 
livery times.  Scheduling  of  deliveries 
need  not  be  so  precise  that  waiting  time 
is  completely  eliminated.  In  addition, 
mills  always  schedule  more  cane  to 
be  delivered  in  the  daytime  than  they 
grind,  so  they  always  have  a  surplus 
to  fall  back  on. 

Third,  the  mill  could  combine  both 
the  system  of  limiting  the  number  of 
hauling  units  and  establishing  deliver- 
ies at  specific  hours.  This  would  give 
the  mill  the  greatest  control  over  de- 
liveries and  should  result  in  greatest 
savings  to   the  shippers. 

Any  one  of  the  three  methods  of 
scheduling  of  deliveries  by  the  mills 
is  probably  the  least  costly  change  that 
can  be  made  at  the  present  time. 
However,  special  circumstances  may 
make  it  difficult  for  a  few  mills  to 
work  out  a  system  of  scheduling  deliv- 
eries. 

There  is  another  area  of  potential 
savings  for  the  Louisiana  sugar  indus- 
try. If  we  could  avoid  double  handling 
of  cane  in  the  mill  yard  we  could  save 
about  20  cents  per  ton  based  on  fig- 
ures supplied   by   J.    Nelson   Fairbanks, 


UP  FRONT 

Continued  from  page  3) 
sugar  at  the  lowest  possible  price.  We 
are,  however,  inclined  to  be  critical  of 
the  sellers  of  these  1967  quotas  raws 
who  allow  themselves  to  get  into  a  pos- 
ition where  they  have  to  sell  at  a  dis- 
count, in  a  rush  to  fill  their  yearly 
quota. 

It  is  also  noted  that  on  November 
6th  the  U.S.D.A.  announced  it  would 
allow  up  to  1  00,000  tons  of  1  968  quota 
raws  to  be  imported  by  North  of 
Hatteras  refiners  for  refining  under 
bond.  The  U.S.D.A.  announcement 
said:  "While  supplies  of  raw  sugar 
within  quotas  appear  adequate,  refiners 
North  of  Hatteras  have  had  some  diffi- 
culty in  purchasing  their  requirements. 
Refiners  South  of  Hatteras  and  in  the 
Gulf  have  large  quantities  of  mainland 
produced  raw  sugar  to  cover  a  portion 
of  their  inventory  needs.  This  action 
will  tend  to  place  North  of  Hatteras  re 
finers  in  a  similar  situation."  Reports 
from  Washington  are  to  the  effect  that 
practically  all  of  the  100,000  tons  has 
been  purchased  by  the  refiners  North 
of   Hatteras. 

Recent  developments  seem  to  indi- 
cate that  taking  the  pressure  off  the 
Eastern  refiners  by  allowing  them  to 
refine  1968  sugar  in  bond  has  result- 
ed in  the  sale  of  1967  quota  sugar  at 
a  discount.  As  for  the  Gulf  refiners, 
with  the  possible  exception  of  Colonial, 
who  has  purchased  only  a  small  quan- 
tity of  Louisiana  raws,  local  refiners 
need  more  offshore  sugar  right  now 
about  as  much  as  we  need  another  hole 
in  the  head. 

Although  we  feel  the  U.S.D.A.  lean- 
ed over  backwards  in  trying  to  accomo- 
date the  Eastern  refiners  this  fall,  we 
must  admit  that  the  present  raw  sugar 
quotation  is  exactly  equal  the  Sugar  Act 
target  price.  We  congratulate  Mr.  Tom 
Murphy  and  his  staff  for  doing  an  out- 
standing job  in  keeping  prices  at  or 
near  the   target  all  year. 

Economist  for  the  League  in  1965. 
That  figure  would  be  higher  today,  due 
to  increased  labor  cost.  Also,  it  does 
not  include  losses  due  to  quality  de- 
terioration  in   the  storage  pile. 

(Continued    on    next   page) 
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Night  deliveries  of  cane  to  the  fac- 
ory  would  be  the  means  of  eliminat- 
ng  the  double  handling  of  cane.  The 
^waiian  mills  as  well  as  two  of  the 
•lorida  mills  now  except  cane  deliveries 
wenty-four  hours  a  day.  The  greatest 
Dotential  savings  in  twenty-four  hour 
ielivery  would  be  due  to  a  smaller 
nvestment  in  mill  yard  equipment. 
7or  this  reason  night  deliveries  should 
De  considered  before  increasing  mill 
^ard  investments.  The  ultimate  in 
light  operations  would  be  the  field 
oading  and  hauling  of  fresh  cane  to 
:he  mill  yard  to  be  dumped  directly 
Dnto  the  feeder  table.  There  might  be 
iome  savings  in  night  field  operations, 
Dut  the  bulk  of  the  savings  would  be 
realized  through  the  elimination  of 
double  handling  of  cane. 

It  is  realized  that  there  is  no  incen- 
:ive  for  small  farms  to  make  this 
:hange.  Large  growers,  primarily  ad- 
ninistration  cane,  would  be  the  most 
ikely  to  be  involved  in  night  opera- 
:ions.  Night  operations  would  assure 
:he  mills  of  a  known  quantity  of  fresh 
;ane  thus  reducing  deterioration  in  the 
storage  piles  of   the  mill. 


HIGH  YIELD  AWARD  WINNER 


' Sugar  Factory  Insurance 
Specialists" 


illis,  Hulse  and  Colcock,  Inc. 

839  Union  St.  New  Orleans,  La. 

Telephone  J  A   2-1225 


Everett    Caballero,    Donaldsonville,    La. 
33   tons   per  acre   on   604.5   acres 


THE  BARTLETT  TANNIN 

PRODUCTS   COMPANY 

Walter  M.  Bartlett 

LIQUID  CHEMICALS  IN  BULK 

1460   South   Peters   St. 

New   Orleans,    La. 


THE  MARK 


CD 


OF   QUALITY 


Dedcf/tst)  okcC 


P.  O.  BOX    620 


JEANERETTE.    LOUISIANA    70544.    U.    S.    A.       PHONE    318/276-6314 


BRANCHES  THROUGHOUT  SOUTH  AND  SOUTHWEST  LOUISIANA  AND  SOUTH  BAY,  FLORIDA 


December     15,     1967 


*A 


Get  more  cane  to  the  factory  with 

FEN  AC 

One  pre-emergence  application  of  Fenac  controls  both  weeds  and  grasses  — espe- 
cially seedling  Johnson  grass.  Growers  have  proved  you  can  boost  tonnage  and 
profits.  Recommended  by  leading  authorities.  Write  for  FREE  bulletins. 

FIRST  NAME  IN  HERBICIDE  RESEARCH        fl(J|()H()fo 
AMCHEM    PRODUCTS,    INC.   AMBLER,    PENNSYLVANIA 
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BAGASSE  COMMITTEE 
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T.  M.  Barker,  Lockport,  La.  70374 
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Earl  G.  Luke,  Route  1 
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Walt  Sennette,  Franklin,  La.  70538 
M.  Lee  Shaffer,  South  Coast  Corp. 

Houma,  La.  70360 
A.  J.  Simoneaux 

Donaldsonville,  La.  70346 
G.  C.  Smith,  Patterson,  La.  70392 
A.  A.  Thibaut,  New  Roads,  La.  70760 
James  Thibaut,  P.  O.  Box  431 

Donaldsonville,  La.  70346 
John  Thibaut,  Napoleonville,  La.  70390 
Alex  Thibodeaux,  Erath,  La.  70533 

F.  C.  Townsend,  Bunkie,  La.  71322 
Howard  Viator,  Jeanerette,  La.  70544 
Clarence  Waguespack 
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Harry  Webre,  Thibodaux,  La.  70301 
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M.  V.  Yarbrough 

Youngsville,  La.  70592 


Also:  Scientists  at  L.  S.  U.,  Houma,  and  Canal  Point  Stations  and  So.  Reg.  Lab. 
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EDIBLE  MOLASSES  COMMITTEE 


Casimir  Graugnard,  Edgard,  La.  70049 
Paul  Kessler,  White  Castle,  La.  70788 
Claude  H.  Levet,  Reserve,  La.  70084 


Edward  T.  Supple,  Chairman 

Bayou  Goula,  La.  70716 
Irving  Arceneaux, 

Napoleonville,  La.  70390 

FARM  MACHINERY  COMMITTEE 

Roland  L.  Toups,  Chairman  Clay  Terry,  Louisa  P.  O.,  La.  70553 

South  Coast  Corp.,  Houma,  La.  70360  M.  V.  Yarbrough, 

Eugene  Graugnard,  St.  James,  La.  70086  Youngsville,  La.  70592 

Charles  Savoie,  Belle  Rose,  La.  70341 


FINANCE 

Thomas   M.   Barker,  Chairman 

Lockport,   La.   70374 
Thomas  H.  Allen,  Franklin,  La.  70538 
W.  S.  Chadwick,  P.  O.  Box  52378 

New  Orleans,  La.  70150 
F.  Evans  Farwell,  1002  Whitney  Bldg. 

New  Orleans,  La.  70130 
Murphy  J.  Foster,  Franklin,  La.  70538 
Andrew  P.  Gay,  Plaquemine,  La.  70764 
F.  A.  Graugnard,  Jr. 

St.  James,  La.  70086 


COMMITTEE 

Warren  J.  Harang,  Jr. 

Thibodaux,  La.  70301 
John  B.  Levert,  823  Perdido  Street 

New  Orleans,  La.  70130 
J.  J.  Munson,  Houma,  La.  70360 
Ed.  Schexnayder,  P.  O.  Box  577 

White   Castle,   La.   70788 
Edward  T.  Supple 

Bayou  Goula,  La.  70716 
Clay  Terry,  Louisa  P.  O.,  La.  70553 


EMPLOYEE 

P.  J.  deGravelles,  Jr.,  Chairman,  Route  ] 

Box  137-A,  Franklin,  La.  70538 
Sterling  Bain,  Bunkie,  La.  70720 
P.  L.  Billeaud,  Broussard,  La.  70518 
Harry  Brazon,  Vacherie,   La.   70090 
Wallace  R.  Ellender,  Jr. 

Bourg,  La.  70343 
Murphy  Foster,  Franklin,  La.  70538 
John  L.  Germany 

Loreauville,  La.  70552 
Richard  Glynn,  Ventress,  La.  70783 
Ulysse  Gonsoulin,  Jr.,  Star  Route  B. 

Box  124,  New  Iberia,  La.  70560 
Francis  Guidry,  Reserve,  La.  70084 
Warren  J.  Harang,  Jr. 

Thibodaux,   La.  70301 
Harold  J.  Junca,  Star  Route  B. 

Franklin,  La.   70538 
Kenneth  Kahao,  Route   1 

Port  Allen,  La.  70767 
Denis  Lanaux,  Lucv,  La.  70069 
LeRoy  LeBlanc,  Route  1,  Box  214 

St.  Martinville,  La.  70582 


RELATIONS  COMMITTEE 

J.  Wilson  Lepine,  Thibodaux,  La.  70301 
Earl  G.  Luke,  Franklin,  La.  70538 
Robert  Martin,  Jr.,  Route  2,  Box  439 

Napoleonville,  La.  70390 
Horace  Nelson,  523  Foret  St. 

Thibodaux,  La.  70301 
Lawrence  Noel 

Donaldsonville,  La.  70346 
Wra.  S.  Patout,  III,  Route  1 

Jeanerette,  La.  70544 
Edward  C.  Smith,  Route  2,  Box  245 

Jeanerette,  La.   70544 
Edward  T.  Supple 

Bayou  Goula,  La.  70716 
John  Thibaut,  Napoleonville,  La.  70390 
Joseph  Thibodaux,  R.  F.  D.  #1 

Thibodaux,  La.  70301 
Roland  L.  Toups,  South  Coast  Corp. 

Houma,  La.   70360 
Ivan  Wilbert,  Plaquemine,  La.  70764 
John  Wood,  Armant  Factory 

Vacherie,  La.  70090 


Lucien  Bauduc,  Chairman 

South  Coast  Corp.,  Carondelet  Bldg 

New  Orleans,  La.  70130 
Thomas  H.  Allen,  Franklin,  La.  70538 
F.  Evans  Farwell,  1002  Whitney  Bldg 
New  Orleans,  La.  70130 
L.  C.  Gerard,  726  Whitney  Bldg. 

New  Orleans,  La.  70130 


FREIGHT  RATE  COMMITTEE 

W.  F.  Rellstab,  J.  Aron  &  Co.,  Inc. 

336  Magazine  St.,  New  Orleans,  La. 

70130 
H.  C.  Vaccaro,  P.  O.  Box  52378 

New  Orleans,   La.  70150 
M.  V.  Yarbrough 

Youngsville,   La.  70592 


INDUSTRIAL  COMMITTEE 


J.  H.  Thibaut,  Chairman,  P.  O.  Box  431 

Donaldsonville,  La.  70346 
Harold  Aubry, 

St.  Martinville,   La.   70582 
Victor  J.  Bailliet,  R.F.D.  2,  Box  108-B 

Thibodaux,  La.  70301 
Frank  L.  Barker,  Jr. 

Lockport,  La.  70374 
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Patrick  Cancienne,  Belle  Rose,  La.  70341 
F.  Evans  Farwell,  1002  Whitney  Bldg. 

New  Orleans,  La.  70130 
J.  N.  Foret,  Georgia  Refinery 

Mathews,  La.  70375 
Wilmer  Grayson,  P.  O.  Box  80 

4116  Claycut  Road 

Baton  Rouge,  La.  70806 

(Continued    on    next   page) 
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James  McNamara,  Vacherie,  La.  70090 
Arthur  G.  Keller,  L.  S.  U. 

Baton  Rouge,  La.  70803 
Irving  Legendre,  Lafourche  Sugar  Co. 

Thibodaux,  La.  70301 
Irving  Legendre,  Jr. 

Thibodaux,  La.  70301 
E.  W.  McNeil,  Cinclare,  La. 
M.  J.  McNulty,  Franklin,  La.  70538 


William  Nuttall,  Plaquemine,  La.  70764 
Charles  C.  Savoie,  Belle  Rose,  La.  70341 
John  Seip,  Audubon  Sugar  Factory 

L.  S.  U.,  Baton  Rouge,  La.  70803 
Roland  L.  Toups,  South  Coast  Corp. 

Houma,  La.  70360 
M.  V.  Yarbrough, 

Youngsville,  La.  70592 


LEGISLATIVE  COMMITTEE 


W.  S.  Chadwick,  Chairman 

P.  O.  Box  52378, 

New  Orleans,  La.  70150 
Thomas  H.  Allen,  Franklin,  La.  70538 
Thomas  M.  Barker,  Lockport,  La.  70374 
F.  Evans  Farwell,  1002  Whitney  Bldg. 

New  Orleans,  La.  70130 
Murphy  J.  Foster,  Franklin,  La.  70538 


Andrew  P.  Gay,  Plaquemine,  La.  70764 
F.  A.  Graugnard,  Jr. 

St.  James,  La.  70086 
Warren  J.  Harang,  Jr. 

Thibodaux  L,a.  70301 
J.  J.  Munson,  Houma,  La.  70360 
Clay  Terry,  Louisa  P.  O.,  La.  70553 
John  Thibaut,  Napoleonville,  La.  70390 


MOSAIC  DISEASE  CONTROL   COMMITTEE 
(Sub-Committee  of  Contact  Committee) 


M.  Lee  Shaffer,  Chairman 

South  Coast  Corp.,  Houma,  La.  70360 
E.  V.  Abbott 
U.  S.  D.  A.  Experiment  Station 

Houma,  La.  70360 
Louis  Arceneaux,  Routs  1,  Box  75 

Port  Allen,  La.  70767 
Calvin  Burleigh,  Southdown,  Inc. 

Houma,  La.  70360 
S.  J.  P.  Chilton,  L.  S.  U. 

Baton  Rouge,  La.  70803 
Gilbert  J.  Durbin,  414  Whitney  Bldg. 

New  Orleans,  La.  70130 
I.  L.  Forbes,  L.  S.  U. 

Raton  Rouge,  La.  70803 


James  Irvine 

U.  S.  D.  A.  Experiment  Station 

Houma,   La.    70360 
Lloyd  L.  Lauden,  414  Whitney  Bldg. 

New  Orleans,  La.  70130 
Clifford  LeBlanc 

White  Castle,  La.  70788 
Denver  Loupe,  Extension  Service 

L.  S.  U.,  Baton  Rouge,  La.  70803 
R.  J.  Steib,  L.  S.  U. 

Baton  Rouge,  La.  70803 
Gerd  Benda 

U.  S.  D.  A.  Experiment  Station 

Houma,  La.  70360 


NUTRIA  COMMITTEE 


Clay  Terry,  Chairman 

Louisa  P.  O.,  La.  70553 
M.  Lee  Shaffer,  South  Coast  Corp. 

Houma,  La.  70360 


Wallace  R.  Ellender,  Jr. 

Bourg,  La.  70343 
Calvin  Burleigh,  Southdown,  Inc. 

Houma,  La.  70360 


PROPORTIONATE  SHARE  COMMITTEE 


Clay  Terry,  Chairman 

Louisa  P.  O.,  La.  70553 
Sterling  Bain,  Bunkie,  La.  71322 
John  Wm.  Barker,  Lockport,  La.  70374 
J.  G.  Beaud,  New  Roads,  La.  70760 
Don  Caffery,  Franklin,  La.  70538 
W.  S.  Chadwick,  P.  O.  Box  52378 

New  Orleans,  La.  70150 
P.  J.  de  Gravelles,  Jr.,  Route  1 

Box  137-A,  Franklin,  La.  70538 
J.  A.  Dornier,  c/o  Helvetia  Sugars 

Convent,  La.  70723 
James  Graugnard,  St.  James,  La.  70086 
Ronald  R.  Hebert,  Jeanerette,  La.  70544 
Kenneth  Kahao,  Route  1 

Port  Allen,  La.  70767 
Pierre  Lanaux,  Lucy,  La.  70069 


Earl  G.  Luke,  Route  1 

Chatsworth,  Franklin,  La.  70538 
Charles  Naquin,  Lafourche  Sugar  Co. 

Thibodaux,  La.  70301 
R.  L.  Roane,  Jr.,  Albania  Sugar  Co. 

Jeanerette,  La.  70544 
James  Thibaut 

Donaldsonville,  La.  70346 
Charles  Savoie,  Belle  Rose,  La.  70341 
Harold  Schnexnayder 

White  Castle,  La.  70788 
E.  Berkshire  Terrill,  Brusly,  La.  70719 
Roland  L.  Toups 

The  South  Coast  Corp. 

Houma,  La.  70360 
M.  V.  Yarbrough 

Youngsville,  La.  70592 


January    !,    1968 
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RAW  SUGAR  COMMITTEE 

F.  A.  Graugnard,  Jr.,  Chairman  J.  B.  Levert,  823  Perdido  St. 

St.  James,  La.  70086  New  Orleans,  La.  70130 

Thomas  H.  Allen,  Franklin,  La.  70538  Charles  D.  Naquin 
T.  M.  Barker,  Lockport,  La.  70374  Thibodaux,  La.  70301 

C.  Beverly  Causey  Sabin  Savoie,  Belle  Rose,  La.  70341 

Jeanerette,  La.  70544  E.  Berkshire  Terrill,  Brusly,  La.  70719 

F.  Evans  Farwell,  1002  Whitney  Bldg.  M.  V.  Yarbrough 

New  Orleans,  La.  70130  Youngsville,  La.  70592 

RESEARCH  COORDINATING  COMMITTEE 
(Sub-Committee  of  Contact  Committee) 

Horace  Nelson,  Chairman  M.  V.  Yarbrough 

523  Foret  St.,  Thibodaux,  La.  70301  Youngsville,  La.  70592 

Lloyd  L.  Lauden,  414  Whitney  Bldg. 
New  Orleans,  La.  70130 

SOIL  AND  WATER  RESEARCH  COMMITTEE 

Eugene  Graugnard,   Chairman  J.  Malcolm  Duhe,  Jeanerette,  La.  70544 

St.  James,  La.  70086  R.  T.  Gibbens,  Jr.,  Mathews,  La.  70375 

Calvin  Burleigh,  Southdown,  Inc.  Kenneth  H.  Kahao 

Houma,  La.  70360  Port  Allen,  La.  70767 

SYRUP  COMMITTEE 

Paul  Kessler,  Chairman  Irving  Arceneaux 

White  Castle,  La.  70788  Napoleonville,  La.  70390 

Claude  H.  Levet,  Reserve,  La.  70084 

STUNTING  DISEASE  CONTROL  COMMITTEE 
(Sub-Committee  of  Contact  Committee) 

Calvin  Burleigh,  Chairman  I.  L.  Forbes,  L.  S.  U. 

Southdown,  Inc.,  Houma,  La.  70360  Baton  Rouge,  La.  70803 

Louis  Arceneaux,  Route  1,  Box  75  A.  G.  Gillespi,  Jr. 

Port  Allen,  La.  70767  U.  S.  D.  A.  Experiment  Station 

E.  V.  Abbott  Houma,  La.  70360 
U.  S.  D.  A.  Experiment  Station  James  Irvine 

Houma,  La.  70360  U.  S.  D.  A.  Experiment  Station 

Gerd  Benda  Houma,  La.  70360 

U.  S.  D.  A.  Experiment  Station  Lloyd  L.  Lauden,  414  Whitney  Bldg. 

Houma,  La.  70360  New  Orleans,  La.  70130 

S.  J.  P.  Chilton,  L.  S.  U.  R.  J.  Steib,  L.  S.  U. 

Baton  Rouge,  La.  70803  Baton  Rouge,  La.  70803 

VARIETY  ADVANCEMENT  COMMITTEE 

Louis  Arceneaux,  Chairman,  Route  1  Four  persons  appointed  by  Director  of 

Box  75,  Port  Allen,  La.  70767  Louisiana  Agricultural  Experiment 

Three   persons   appointed  by  Chairman  Station 

of  Contact  Committee  Four  persons  appointed  by  Superin- 

tendent of  U.  S.  D.  A.  Sugar  Cane 
Field  Station 

VARIETY  RELEASE  COMMITTEE 

Louis  Arceneaux,  Chairman,   Route   1  James  E.  Irvine,  Superintendent 

Box  75,  Port  Allen,  La.  70767  U.  S.  D.  A.  Sugar  Cane  Field  Station 

Doyle  Chambers,  Director,  Louisiana  Houma,  La.  70360 

Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
L.  S.  U.,  Baton  Rouge,  La.  70803 

WEED  CONTROL  COMMITTEE 

F.  Evans  Farwell,  Chairman  Ernest  R.  Stamper 

1002  Whitnev  Bldg.  Dept.  of  Plant  Pathology,  L.  S.  U. 

New  Orleans,  La.  70130  Baton  Rouge,  La.  70803 

M.  Lee  Shaffer,  The  South  Coast  Corp.  Denver  Loupe 

Houma,  La.  70360  Agricultural  Extension  Service 

Calvin  H.  Burleigh,  Southdown,  Inc.  L.  S.  U.,  Baton  Rouge,  La.  70803 

Houma,  La.  70360  Lloyd  L.  Lauden,  414  Whitney  Bldg. 
Robert  L.  Allain,  326  Menville  St.  New  Orleans,  La.  70130 

Jeanerette,  La.  70544  William  A.  Hadden 
John  W.  Barker,  Lockport,  La.  70374  Agricultural  Extension  Service 

Rex  W.  Millhollon,  P.  O.  Box  470  L.  S.  U.,  Baton  Roug,e  La.  70803 

Houma,  La.  70360 
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I  UP  FRONT 

I    WITH  THE  LEAGUE 

By  A.  W.  Dykers 
CROP  REPORT 

The  following  information  has  resulted  from  reports  received  from  the  Louis- 
iana sugar  mills  by  the  League's  Economist,  Glenn  R.  Timmons,  covering  grind- 
ing operations  through  December  27,  1967.  This  is  the  last  report  of  the  season. 


East: 
West: 


East: 
West: 


Normal   Juice  Sucrose   To   Date 

High       13.18  Low       13.15  Average 

High       13.53  Low       12.80  Average 

Normal    Juice    Purity    To    Date 

High       79.98  Low       77.62  Average 

High       78.48  Low       77.06  Average 


13.14 
13.31 


78.30 
77.83 


Pounds  Of  Sugar  A  Net  Ton   Of   Cane   To   Date 

East:  High    188.00  Low    183.21  Average    185.21 

West:  High     197.74  Low     156.00  Average     182.57 

Gallons    Of   80   Brix   Blackstrap    A   Net   Ton    Of    Cane   To   Date 

East:  High         6.98  Low         5.62  Average         6.33 

West:  High  6.82  Low  5.45  Average  6.09 

Cane   Ground 

Based   on   an   assumed   8,700,000   Gross   Ton    grinding,    the   Louisiana   crop   was   84% 

completed   as   of   December    27,     1967.    Sugar    production   should    approximate 

750,000    tons,    raw   value. 


Robert  H.  Shields  to  Speak 

Robert  H.  Shields,  President  and 
general  Counsel,  of  the  United  States 
Beet  Sugar  Association,  will  be  the 
guest  speaker  at  the  Annual  Meeting 
of  the  American  Society  of  Sugar  Cane 
Technologists  to  be  held  at  the  Lake- 
shore  Statler-Hilton  Motor  Hotel  in 
Baton  Rouge,  La.  on  February  1 ,  1  968. 

Mr.  Shields  is  a  very  able  speaker 
who  has  had  a  distinguished  career  both 

i  as  an  official  with  the  Government  and 
as  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  beet  sugar 

I  industry.  We  are  quite  sure  that  the 
members  of  the  Society  will  enjoy 
meeting  him  and  hearing  what  he  has 
to  say. 


ROBERT  H.  SHIELDS 

President  and  General  Counsel 

United    States    Beet    Sugar    Association, 

Washington,     D.    C. 


January    1,    1968 
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IN  THE  FIELD  WITH 
LLOYD  L.  LAUDEN 


By  Lloyd  L.   Lauden 


The  Crop 

Although  most  of  the  1967  cane 
crop  has  been  harvested,  at  least  three 
mills  will  still  be  grinding  cane  after 
January  first.  This  has  been  a  good  crop 
and  present  estimates  are  not  unlike 
those  made  in  December  15,  1967 
issue  of  The  Sugar  Bulletin.  Louisiana 
will  produce  about  750,000  tons  of 
sugar,  raw  value,  and  the  State  will 
average  slightly  above  28  net  tons  of 
cane  per  acre.  Sugar  per  ton  of  cane 
may  be  somewhat  higher  than  early 
estimates  but  not  too  different  from 
a  later  estimate  of  183  lbs.  per  net  ton. 
It  now  appears  that  sugar  production 
may  be  as  high  as  185  lbs.  per  net  ton 
of  cane   ground. 

Many  of  the  "old  timers"  say  a  good 
crop  keeps  getting  better  as  the  harvest 
goes  on  and  a  poor  crop  keeps  getting 
worse  as  it  is  harvested.  There  is  a 
lot  of  truth  in  this  statement.  Although 
many  in  the  industry  predicted  this 
crop  would  be  a  good  one,  no  one 
predicted  it  to  be  as  good  as  it  turned 
out  to  be.  Two  more  crops  like  this 
could  do  much  to  offset  the  losses  cre- 
ated by  weather  adversities  of  the  past 
three   years. 

Growers  are  again  reminded  not  to 
destroy  too  much  stubble  cane.  It  is 
always  good  insurance  to  hold  some 
stubble  just  in  case  some  plant  or  stub- 
ble cane  fails  to  make  a  stand.  Extra 
stubble  kept  for  insurance  purposes 
does  not  cost  very  much  and  often 
times  it  can  be  used  to  excellent  advan- 
tages. 


Labor  Use 

Growers  who  have  completed  har- 
vest can  begin  to  repair  equipment. 
There  is  no  better  time  to  repair  equip- 
ment than  when  certain  needs  are  fresh 
in  the  minds  of  the  grower.  In  a  few 
months,  some  of  the  needed  repair  will 
be  forgotten  and,  therefore,  troubles 
will  show  up  next  year  either  during 
the  harvest  of  cane  for  planting  or 
during  the  first  few  days  of  the  regular 
harvest. 

Other  than  letting  water  off  fields, 
there  is  little  or  no  productive  field 
work  to  be  done  during  the  month  of 
January,  however,  with  a  little  plann- 
ing and  guidance  the  better  field  work- 
ers can  do  other  chores  not  directly 
connected  with  the  fields.  With  the 
new  type  paints  and  rollers,  most  field 
workers  can  do  an  adequate  job  of 
painting  if  given  some  instructions  and 
guidance.  Field  workers  can  also  be 
taught  to  help  repair  field  workers' 
houses  on  the  plantation. 

Nitrogen  Prices 

Last  year  a  number  of  growers  com- 
plained of  the  high  price  paid  for 
actual  nitrogen.  It  is  strongly  suggested 
that  growers  shop  around  for  prices. 
Many  larger  growers  are  reporting  pur- 
chasing nitrogen  at  exceptionally  low 
prices.  Some  prices  quoted  are  lower 
than  4  cents  per  pound  of  actual  nitro- 
gen. This  is  not  4  cents  a  pound  for 
the  carrier  plus  the  nitrogen.  This  is 
4  cents  a  pound  for  "N".  Growers  are 
urged  to  talk  to  other  growers,  compare 
prices,  and  not  be  in  a  hurry  to  buy. 
Don  t   be   taken. 
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IN  WASHINGTON 
WITH    TOE  FERRIS 


By  Josiah  Ferris 


Kelly  Retires  From  Sugar  Association 

Neil  Kelly,  President  of  The  Sugar 
Association  and  its  affiliates,  Sugar  In- 
formation and  Sugar  Research  Founda- 
tion, has  announced  his  resignation 
from  the  three  posts,  effective  Decem- 
ber 31st. 

Mr.  Kelly,  one  of  the  incorporators 
of  the  Foundation  and  a  director  since 
its  inception  in  1943,  is  retiring  from 
active  business. 

Previous  to  his  24-year  service  with 
the  industry-wide  sugar  organizations, 
Mr.  Kelly  had  been  a  newspaper  editor 
and  an  executive  of  the  United  States 
Beet  Sugar  Association.  He  was  one  of 
a  group  which,  in  the  early  1930s, 
formulated  a  voluntary  sugar  stabili- 
zation agreement  that  helped  to  estab- 
lish guidelines  for  the  Jones-Costigan 
Act   and    subsequent    sugar   legislation. 

After  attending  the  University  of 
Minnesota,  Mr.  Kelly  worked  as  a  re- 
porter on  the  Minneapolis  Tribune, 
where  he  later  became  city  editor.  In 
1929  he  joined  the  Washington  Bureau 
of  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune.  He 
subsequently  became  a  copy  editor  on 
the  New  York  World  and  served  on 
the  city  staff  of  the  Associated  Press 
in  New  York. 

Mr.  Kelly,  now  a  resident  of  White 
Plains,  New  York,  plans  to  make  his 
home  in  Washington,   D.  C. 

It  is  a  pleaure,  Neil,  to  welcome  you 
back  to  Washington. 

John  W.  Tatem,  Jr.,  will  succeed 
Neil  Kelly  as  President  of  Sugar  Asso- 
ciation,  Inc.  and  its  affiliates. 

Mr.  Tatem  has  had  long  experience 
in  sugar,  and  is  known  widely  in  the 
industry.     He    was    for    many    years    a 


Vice-President  and  Director  of  South 
Porto  Rico  Sugar  Company  and  dur- 
ing that  period  served  as  director  of 
Sugar  Research  Foundation,  Inc.  Prior 
to  his  connection  with  South  Porto 
Rico,  he  was  managing  director  of  his 
family's  export-import  business  in  the 
Dominican  Republic  which  was  closely 
associated  with  the  sugar  industry. 

Bagwell  New  Washington  Representa- 
tive of  the  Hawaiian  Sugar  Planters 

John  Bagwell  retired  as  General 
Counsel  for  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  December  19,  1967.  He 
entered  goverment  service  in  1933  and 
served  as  the  Farm  Credit  Adminis- 
tration's General  Counsel  from  1954 
to  1961.  He  was  named  General  Coun- 
sel for  USD  A  in  1961.  A  graduate  of 
Clemson  College,  Mr.  Bagwell  holds 
an  advanced  degree  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  North  Carolina,  a  law  degree 
from  the  University  of  Kentucky,  and 
a  Doctorate  of  Judicial  Science  from 
the    University    of    Michigan. 

Bagwell's  sucessor  will  be  Edward 
M.  Shulman,  who  has  been  with  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  since  1934, 
and  served  as  Deputy  General  Counsel 
with  Mr.  Bagwell  since   1951. 

While  Mr.  Bagwell  is  retiring  from 
government  service,  he  is  beginning  a 
new  career  January  2,  1968,  as  Wash- 
ington Representative  of  the  Hawaiian 
Sugar  Planters  Association  where  we 
can  still  call  upon  his  vast  knowledge 
and  ability  in  working  with  the  com- 
plexities of  sugar  cane  legislation. 

We  welcome  him  to  the  Washington 
Sugar  Representative's  Club. 


OUR  BEST  WISHES  FOR  A  HAPPY 
AND  PROSPEROUS  NEW  YEAR 


January    1,    1968 
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DETERMINATION  OF   COMMERCIALLY  RECOVERABLE 

SUGAR  FOR  THE  1967  CROP  OF  LOUISIANA  SUGARCANE 

Hundredweights   of    Sugar,    Raw   Value,    Commercially    Recoverable  Per    Net   Ton    of 
Sugarcane  for  Percentages  of  Sucrose  in  Normal  Juice  from  5.0%  to  18.0%  inclusive 


%   Sucrose 

Normal 

Juice 

5.0 
5.1 
5.2 
5.3 
5.4 
5.5 
5.6 
5.7 
5.8 
5.9 
6.0 
6.1 
6.2 
6.3 
6.4 
6.5 
6.6 
6.7 
6.8 
6.9 
7.0 
7.1 
7.2 
7.3 
7.4 
7.5 
7.6 
7.7 
7.8 
7.9 
8.0 
8.1 
8.2 
8.3 
8.4 
8.5 
8.6 
8.7 
8.8 
8.9 
9.0 
9.1 
9.2 
9.3 


Cwt.  Sugar 

%   Sucrose 

Cwt.  Sugar 

%   Sucrose 

Cwt.  Sugar 

Per  Net 

Normal 

Per  Net 

Normal 

Per  Net 

Ton  Cane 

Juice 

Ton  Cane 

Juice 

Ton  Cane 

.397 

9.4 

1.172 

13.8 

1.959 

.412 

9.5 

1.191 

13.9 

1.977 

.427 

9.6 

1.210 

14.0 

1.994 

.443 

9.7 

1.228 

14.1 

2.011 

.458 

9.8 

1.247 

14.2 

2.028 

.473 

9.9 

1.265 

14.3 

2.045 

.488 

10.0 

1.284 

14.4 

2.062 

.503 

10.1 

1.302 

14.5 

2.078 

.519 

10.2 

1.321 

14.6 

2.095 

.534 

10.3 

1.339 

14.7 

2.112 

.549 

10.4 

1.357 

14.8 

2.129 

.568 

10.5 

1.375 

14.9 

2.146 

.587 

10.6 

1.394 

15.0 

2.163 

.606 

10.7 

1.412 

15.1 

2.180 

.625 

10.8 

1.430 

15.2 

2.196 

.643 

10.9 

1.449 

15.3 

2.213 

.662 

11.0 

1.467 

15.4 

2.230 

.681 

11.1 

1.485 

15.5 

2.246 

.700 

11.2 

1.502 

15.6 

2.263 

.719 

11.3 

1.520 

15.7 

2.280 

.738 

11.4 

1.537 

15.8 

2.297 

.756 

11.5 

1.555 

15.9 

2.313 

.775 

11.6 

1.573 

16.0 

2.330 

.793 

11.7 

1.590 

16.1 

2.346 

.812 

11.8 

1.608 

16.2 

2.362 

.830 

11.9 

1.625 

16.3 

2.378 

.849 

12.0 

1.643 

16.4 

2.394 

.867 

12.1 

1.661 

16.5 

2.410 

.886 

12.2 

1.678 

16.6 

2.426 

.904 

12.3 

1.696 

16.7 

2.442 

.923 

12.4 

1.714 

16.8 

2.458 

.940 

12.5 

1.731 

16.9 

2.474 

.958 

12.6 

1.749 

17.0 

2.490 

.975 

12.7 

1.767 

17.1 

2.506 

.993 

12.8 

1.785 

17.2 

2.522 

1.010 

12.9 

1.802 

17.3 

2.539 

1.028 

13.0 

1.820 

17.4 

2.555 

1.045 

13.1 

1.837 

17.5 

2.571 

1.063 

13.2 

1.855 

17.6 

2.587 

1.080 

13.3 

1.872 

17.7 

2.603 

1.098 

13.4 

1.890 

17.8 

2.620 

1.117 

13.5 

1.907 

17.9 

2.636 

1.135 

13.6 

1.924 

18.0 

2.652 

1.154 

13.7 

1.942 
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"Sugar  Factory  Insurance 
Specialists" 

Gillis.  Hulse  and  Colcock,  Inc. 

839  Union  St.  New  Orleans,  La. 

Telephone  JA   2-1225 


THE  BARTLETT  TANNIN 

PRODUCTS  COMPANY 

Walter  M.  Bartlett 

LIQUID  CHEMICALS  IN  BULK 

1460   South   Peters   St. 
New   Orleans,    La. 


Commercial  Members  of  the 

AMERICAN  SUGAR  CANE  LEAGUE  OF  THE  U.S.A.,  INC. 

HARRY  L.  LAWS  &  CO.,  INC. 

PELICAN  STATE  LIME  CO. 

126  Carondelet  Bldg. 

Sta.-Rt.    1,   Box   759 

New   Orleans,    La. 

Morgan   City,   La.   70380 

R.  J.  REYNOLDS  FOODS,  INC. 

LAMBORN  &  COMPANY,  INC. 

National  Bank  of  Commerce  Bldg. 

616  Carondelet  Bldg. 

New   Orleans,   La. 

New   Orleans,    La. 

HUMBLE  OIL  &  REFINING 

COMPANY 

LeBOURGEOIS  BROKERAGE  CO.,  INC. 

(Louisiana  Division) 
P.  O.  Box  1250                New  Orleans,  La. 

823  Perdido  Street 

New   Orleans,   La. 

STANDARD  SUPPLY  &  HARDWARE 

CO.,  INC. 

822  Tchoupitoulas  St. 

MANARD  MOLASSES  COMPANY 

New   Orleans,   La. 

1330  Whitney  Building 

New   Orleans,    La. 

STATE  AGRICULTURAL  CREDIT 

CORP.,   INC. 

837  Whitney  Building 

GODCHAUX-HENDERSON  SUGAR 

New   Orleans,    La. 

REFINING  CO. 

Carondelet  Bldg. 

WHITNEY  NATIONAL  BANK 

New   Orleans,    La. 

New  Orleans,  La. 

GaneC 

lasiep 

^   _   ^**                               THE  MARK     ■         *V 

ft         1     OF    QUALITY 

De*fH£*4  cuU mW^  Mi«ufcuc£*£*A  oj-&e,  TOotM*  {Ueit  Soya*  MtcJu**^ 

P.   O    BOX    620     (j(^^^|^^J)j)      JEANERETTE.     LOU 

SIANA    70544.    U.    S.    A.       PHONE    318/276-6314 

HONIRON 

BRANCHES  THROUGHOUT  SOUTH  AND  SOUTHWEST  LOUISIANA  AND  SOUTH  BAY,  FLORIDA 

January    1,    1968 
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The  original,  genuine 


® 


for  weed  control  in 
Sugar  Cane  is 

111 


SEE  YOUR  DEALER  IMMEDIATELY 
FOR  YOUR  FEN  AC  SUPPLY 

flfl  LHRfl 

AMCHEM  PRODUCTS,  INC.,   AMBLER,    PENNSYLVANIA 
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We  are  in  the  process  of  correcting  our  mailing  list.  Additions, 
deletions,  and  changes  in  addresses  will  start  with  the  next 
issue  of  The  Sugar  Bulletin.  If  we  remove  your  name  in  error, 
advise  us. 
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UP  FRONT 
WITH  THE  LEAGU 


By  A.  W.   Dykers 


Prices 


Technologists  To  Meet 


On  January  11,  1968,  fourteen 
weeks  of  the  29  week  Louisiana  Pricing 
Period  had  been  completed.  The  quo- 
tations on  sugar  issued  by  the  Louis- 
iana Sugar  Exchange  have  been  rela- 
tively stable  thus  far  during  the  pricing 
period  with  the  quotation  for  the  first 
week  being  7.3500  cents  a  pound,  and 
the  quotation  for  the  week  ending  Jan- 
uary 1  1th  being  7.3800  cents  a  pound. 
The  average  of  the  weekly  quotations 
through  January  1  1  th  is  7.3363  cents 
a  pound.  Last  year  the  average  for  the 
first  fourteen  weeks  of  the  pricing 
period  was  7. 1  1  03  cents  a  pound. 

The  average  price  of  Blackstrap 
molasses  for  the  fourteen  weeks  this 
season  is  15.3786  cents  a  gallon  com- 
pared with  an  average  through  the 
same  period  last  year  of  1  5.9964  cents 
a  gallon.  Printed  below  are  the  prices 
issued  by  the  ASCS  Louisiana  State 
Office  of  the  U.S.D.A.  covering  the 
first  fourteen  weeks  of  the  1967-68 
pricing  period. 


In  the  last  issue  of  The  Sugar  Bul- 
letin we  called  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  American  Society  Of  Sugar  Cane 
Technologists  will  hold  its  annual  meet- 
ing in  Baton  Rouge,  La.,  on  February 
1st,  at  the  Lakeshore  Statler  Hilton 
Hotel. 

The  meeting  will  consist  of  a  morn- 
ing and  afternoon  session  and  a  ban- 
quet beginning  at  6:30  in  the  evening 
at  which  Mr.  Robert  H.  Shields,  Pres- 
ident and  General  Counsel  of  the 
United  States  Beet  Sugar  Association 
will  be  the  guest  speaker.  Printed 
below  is  the  complete  program  of  the 
meeting. 

9:00    A.M.      Registration  and  Coffee 
(Magnolia  Room) 

9:25    A.M.       General  Session 
(Auditorium) 
Call  To  Order 
(Tom   Allen    President) 
(Continued    on    page    1  1  ) 


Week    Ended 


Average    Price 
Sugar  Molasses 


Price    Per    Ton 
Standard    Sugarcane  Molasses 

Freight    Area  All    Freight 

(a)  (b)  (c)  Areas 


Oct. 

12, 

1967 

7.3500 

16.0000 

7.749 

7.717 

7.686 

35.5000 

Oct. 

19, 

1967 

7.3500 

15.8500 

7.749 

7.717 

7.686 

34.9675 

Oct. 

26, 

1967 

7.3620 

15.7500 

7.762 

7.730 

7.699 

34.6125 

Nov. 

2, 

1967 

7.3800 

15.7500 

7.780 

7.749 

7.717 

34.6125 

Nov. 

9, 

1967 

7.3800 

15.5000 

7.780 

7.749 

7.717 

33.7250 

Nov. 

16, 

1967 

7.3520 

15.2500 

7.751 

7.720 

7.688 

32.8375 

Nov. 

23, 

1967 

7.3500 

15.2500 

7.749 

7.717 

7.686 

32.8375 

Nov. 

30, 

1967 

7.3300 

15.2500 

7.728 

7.696 

7.665 

32.8375 

Dec. 

7, 

1967 

7.2940 

14.9500 

7.690 

7.659 

7.627 

31.7725 

Dec. 

14, 

1967 

7.2700 

14.7500 

7.665 

7.633 

7.602 

31.0625 

Dec. 

21, 

1967 

7.2700 

15.2500 

7.665 

7.633 

7.602 

32.8375 

Dec. 

28, 

1967 

7.2850 

15.2500 

7.681 

7.649 

7.618 

32.8375 

Jan. 

4, 

1968 

7.3550 

15.2500 

7.754 

7.723 

7.691 

32.8375 

Jan. 

11, 

1968 

7.3800 

15.2500 

7.780 

7.749 

7.717 

32.8375 

January   15,    1968 


IN  THE  FIELD  WITH 
LLOYD  L.  LAUDEN 


By  Lloyd  L.   Lauden 


New  Varieties 

Although  the  experimental  data 
from  the  1967  U.S.D.A.  and  the 
L.S.U.  outfield  tests  have  not  yet  been 
completely  assembled  and  conclusions 
made,  both  Dr.  Mike  Giamalva  of 
L.S.U.  and  Mr.  Hugh  Fanguy  of  the 
U.S.D.A.  said  there  were  several  pro- 
mising new  unreleased  varieties  in  the 
program  that  made  both  good  yields 
of  cane  per  acre  and  high  sugar  per 
ton.  The  variety  program  is  making 
excellent  progress  each  year  and  the 
outlook  for  more  and  better  varieties 
for  the  future  is  brighter  now  than  ever 
in  the  history  of  the  program.  In  fact, 
there  are  two  promising  looking  un- 
released varieties  that  will  be  consi- 
dered for  released  to  growers  this  year. 
More  information  will  be  given  on 
these  two  varieties  later  in  the  spring 
of  the  year. 

Drain  off  Water,  Remove  Dirt,  and 
Don't  Plowout 

Everything  possible  should  be  done 
to  keep  standing  water  off  of  fields. 
Water-logged  conditions  kill  cane. 
This  is  one  area  of  work  where  labor 
can  be  productively  used  at  this  time 
of  year.  Although  it  is  too  early,  grow- 
ers who  put  too  much  soil  over  plant 
cane  should  try  to  remove  this  soil 
whenever  possible  in  February.  It  is 
always  a  good  idea  to  check  the  light 
soil  plant  cane  for  too  much  soil.  Too 
much  wet,  cold  sand  over  cane  hurts 
stands.  Growers  should  check  the  light 
soil  areas  for  the  amount  of  cover  over 
seed  pieces.  If  there  is  more  than  four 
inches  there  is  too  much.  One  of  the 
easy  things  to  do  with  a  tractor  is  to 
pull  up  more  dirt  than  is  necessary 
over  cane  at  planting  time.  Then,  a 
few  growers  cover     twice.     Too     much 


dirt  has  hurt  more  stands  than  any 
other  single  practice. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  cold  wet  weather 
of  the  past  two  weeks  has  not  mater- 
ially hurt  plant  cane  or  stubble  cane 
pieces  in  the  ground.  But  just  in  case, 
growers  should  not  plow  out  now  all 
stubble  intended  to  be  destroyed.  Keep 
some  extra  acreage  to  pick  and  choose 
from,  come  late  March.  This  does  not 
cost  much  and  is  always  good  insur- 
ance. 

County  Agents  throughout  the  belt 
will  be  holding  their  annual  early  year 
meetings.  These  meetings  are  generally 
held  at  night  and  should  be  attended 
by  all  growers  in  the  parish.  The 
Agents  generally  have  some  of  the  sci- 
entists from  L.S.U.  and  the  U.S.D.A. 
to  discuss  the  present  problems.  One 
of  the  first  topics  generally  discussed  at 
these  meetings  is  weed  control.  Either 
Mr.  Ernest  Stamper  of  L.S.U.  or  Dr. 
Rex  Millhollen  of  the  U.S.D.A.,  both 
outstanding  specialists  in  this  field, 
generally  appear  on  the  program  for 
this  subject. 

American  Society  of  Sugar  Cane 
Technologists    Meets 

The  American  Society  of  Sugar  Cane 
Technologists  will  hold  their  Annual 
Meeting  and  Banquet,  February  1 , 
1968,  in  Baton  Rouge,  La.,  at  the 
Lakeshore  Statler-Hilton  Hotel.  The 
Society  holds  two  meetings  a  year,  one 
in  Baton  Rouge,  La.,  and  one  in  Thib- 
odaux,  La.  The  Society  is  composed  of 
members  from  both  the  processor  and 
grower  segment  of  the  Louisiana  sugar 
industry.  Paper  and  reports  are  given 
at  each  meeting  on  both  the  grower 
and  the  processor  phase  of  the  indus- 
try. Anyone  interested  in  sugar  cane 
(Continued  on  page   1  1  ) 
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IN  WASHINGTON 
WITH  JOE  FERRIS 


By  Josiah  Ferris 


The  Congress  Speed-Up  Plan 

The  legislative  time-table  of  the  sec- 
ond session  of  the  90th  Congress  calls 
for  sine-die  adjournment  on  or  before 
August  1 — in  advance  of  the  Repub- 
lican and  Democratic  National  conven- 
tions to  be  held  later  that  month. 

Senate  Majority  Leader,  Mike  Mans- 
field, (D-Montana)  has  asked  Senate 
committee  chairmen  to  do  all  they  can 
to  expedite  action  by  scheduling  early 
hearings   on    legislation. 

The  administration  is  committed  to 
cooperate  with  congressional  leaders 
in  the  effort  to  obtain  sine-die  adjourn- 
ment before  the  National  Convention. 
President  Johnson  is  said  to  have 
agreed  to  present  his  legislative  recom- 
mendations as  soon  as  possible  along 
with  key  authorizations  on  which  Con- 
gress must  base  its  appropriation.  It  is 
understood  that  Mansfield  has  been 
assured  by  the  President  that  he  will 
be  glad  to  help  make  adminstration 
witnesses  available  when  wanted  for 
testimony  at  committee  hearings. 

The  Senate  Majority  Leader  has 
been  stressing  the  desirability  of  a  five 
day  work-week  for  the  legislators  to 
help  speed  up  legislative  action.  During 
its  last  session,  congress  did  most  of  its 
work  on  Tuesday,  Wednesday  and 
Thursdays  and  quorums  on  any  other 
days  were  almost  impossible  to  obtain. 

The  idea  of  August  1  adjournment 
is  not  a  new  one,  actually  it  is  22  years 
old.  Back  in  1946,  congress  set  July 
3  1 ,  as  its  going-home  date  but  only  on 
one  or  two  occasions  has  it  been  able 
to  make  it.  Some  of  the  old-timers  on 
the  Hill  shake  their  heads  about  the 
possibility   of   August     1      adjournment 


and  point  out  that  in  the  last  two  Pres- 
idential election  years,  congress  was  re- 
quired to  return  to  work  after  the  Nat- 
ional Conventions  in  order  to  comple- 
te its  legislative  schedules.  The  "wise 
men"  also  point  to  humps  in  the  rug 
where  many  controversial  issues  were 
swept  last  December  in  the  rush  to 
get  home  for  Christmas.  They  say  that 
the  big  increase  in  the  budget  undoubt- 
edly will  bring  some  of  those  measures 
out  from  under  the  rug  for  members 
with  itchy  trigger  fingers  to  use  for 
target  practice. 

The  August  1  adjournment  plan 
seemed  to  be  a  good  one  in  1946  and 
it  could  be  a  good  one  in  1968 — if  it 
works. 

Three-Day    Holidays 

While  Congressional  leaders  plead 
with  the  membership  for  a  five  day 
work-week  instead  of  the  three  day 
custom  of  having  roll-call  votes  only 
on  Tuesdays,  Wednesdays  and  Thurs- 
days, other  influential  members  are 
pushing  a  bill  for  "three-day  holidays" 
— the  bill  would  switch  all  major  holi- 
days (except  Christmas  and  New 
Years)  to  Mondays.  Believe  it  or  not, 
the  bill  probably  will  pass — largely 
because  there  is  so  little  opposition  to 
it.  The  opposition  might,  however, 
build  up  later — after  passage — when 
the  people  find  out  what  happened. 


FOR  SALE 

(2) 

Ford 

750    Tractors 

(2) 

Two-compartment     chain     net 
trailers 

bulk 

(2) 

Tandem    axle    standard    cane   trailers 

(1) 

1964 

Junior     Thomson     Cane 

Har- 

vester 

All    in    good    condition 

Reply 

to: 

1   -  A, 
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1966  HIGH  YIELD  AWARD  WINNERS 


Anatole    LeBlanc,    Erwinville,    La. 
38    tons    per   acre    on    99    acres 


Fernand    Falgoust,    Sr.    and    John    Smith 

St.    James,    La. 

36.6   tons   per  acre   on   448.6   acres. 
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The  first  prize  is  the  big  tonnage  of  clean  cane  you're  going  to  harvest  when  you  use 
a  single  pre-emergence  application  of  TRI-FEN  herbicide.  The  other  prizes  are  just 
a  little  harder  to  get,  but  you  can't  lose  trying  for  them.  All  you  have  to  do  is  fill  in  the 
entry  blank  on  the  reverse  side  and  send  it  in.  5  winners  will  be  drawn  every  week  from 
Jan.  15  through  March  15.  Enter  as  many  times  as  you  like.  You  can  pick  up  additional 
entry  blanks  from  your  local  TRI-FEN     dealer  or  get  one  on  any  drum  of  TRI-FEN 

TAKE  A  LOOK  AT  WHAT  YOU  CAN  WIN  .  Portable  TV,  equipped  to  run  by  rechargable  battery  or 
AC  •  Portable  tape  recorder,  fully  equipped  to  run  by  battery  or  AC  •  Portable  AM/FM  transistor  pilot 
radio  •  Two-piece  walkie-talkie  operable  within  a  10  mile  radius  •  Instamatic  Kodak  camera  kit 

SEE  OTHER  SIDE- 


Win  prizes 
better  crops 


TRI-FEN  assures  you  of  long  lasting  control  of  Johnson 
grass  seedlings  and  other  weeds  with  just  one  pre-emergence 
application.  Spray  field-proven  TRI-FEN  on  clean  rows  that 
have  been  off-barred  or  pretreated  for  existing  weeds,  and  you 
can  lean  back  and  watch  your  tonnage  and  profits  grow  for  the 
rest  of  the  season.  Need  to  know  more?  Ask  your  local  formu- 
lator.  He'll  be  glad  to  tell  you  how  you  can  improve  your  profit 
picture  and  win  prizes  with  new,  concentrated  TRI-FEN  . 

TEN3  TENNECO  CHEMICALS,  INC.   HEYDEN  DIVISION 


it's  easy 

Fill  in  the  card  or  a  facsimile  and  send 
it  in.  No  purchase  is  necessary.  Enter 
as  often  as  you  like.  Five  winners  will 
be  chosen  each  week  for  the  duration 
of  the  contest  (Jan.  15  to  March  15). 
Entries  for  each  week's  drawing  will 
be  drawn  each  Thursday  during  the 
contest.  The  names  of  the  winners  will 
be  announced  over  local  radio  sta- 
tions on  Monday  of  the  following 
week,  and  the  winners  will  be  indi- 
vidually notified  by  mail  .  .Good  Luck! 


Fill  out  and  mail  coupon  to: 

Tenneco  Chemicals,  Inc. 

c/o  Complan  Inc. 

605  Third  Avenue 

New  York  City,  New  York  10016 


Name. 


Address. 

City 

Zip 


.State. 


Agricultural  and  Industrial  Byproducts  Sales,  The  Dow  Chemical  Company,  Midland,  Michigan  48640. 


Sugar?  We're  all  for  it. 

Those  who  use  our  herbicides  know  it.  They 
get  more  out  of  their  cane  fields  with  Dowpon* 
and  Dow  Sodium  TCA  Inhibited  grass  killers. 
And  Formula  40®  and  Kuron@weed  killers.  More 
cane.  Clean  cane.  How  sweet  it  is. 


DOW 


Louisiana  sugar  cane  growers  _ 


Get  the  most 

weed  control  for 

your  money 


New  Du  Pont  "Sinbar"  terbacil  weed  killer  offers  sugar  cane  growers 
many  advantages: 

■  Applied  as  a  single  application  in  the  spring,  or  as  a  split  ap- 
plication (fall  plus  spring),  "Sinbar"  keeps  fields  free  of  annual 
weeds  and  grasses,  as  well  as  seedling  Johnsongrass. 

■  No  additives  to  "Sinbar"  are  needed. 

■  Kills  germinating  seedlings  up  to  one  inch  tall. 

■  Replaces  multiple  treatments  necessary  with  other  chemical 
herbicide  programs... reduces  your  application  costs. 

■  Labeled  for  use  in  first-year  stubble  cane  as  well  as  in  plant 
cane. 

■  An  easy  to  use  wettable  powder  that  mixes  readily  with  water. 

Order  your  supply  of  Du  Pont  "Sinbar"  from  your  local  dealer  today. 

With  any  chemical,  follow  labeling  instructions  and  warnings  carefully. 


flffPftD  SINBAR 


TERBACIL  WEED  KILLER 


Distributed  by: 
Bel  Chemical  &  Supply  Co.,  Inc.,  Schriever,  Louisiana 
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UP  FRONT 

(Continued   from  page   3) 

MANUFACTURING  SECTION 

Connie    Melancon,     Chairman 

10:00    A.M.      Application  of  the  Two 
Boiling  Systems  For 
Louisiana 
(T.    R.   Ray 
T.    R.    Ray,    Inc., Baton 
Rouge,  Louisiana) 

10:30   A.M.      Automated    Bagassee 
Bale  Handling 
(Albert  I.   Guidry 
Chief  Chemist,   South 
Coast  Corporation, 
Houma,  Louisiana 

1  1  :00  A.M.       Paper   to  be  announced 
at  meeting 

12:00    Noon    LUNCH 


AGRICULTURAL  SECTION 

Minus    J.    Granger,    Chairman 

2:00    P.M.      Future   Equipment    For 
The  Sugar  Cane 
Industry 

(Walter   J.    Landry 
General    Sales    Manager 
J  &  L  Engineering  Co., 
Jeanerette,    Louisiana) 

2:30    P.M.       Specific    Cost    Data    Re- 
lative To  Bulk  Handling 
of  Sugar  Cane 
(Glenn  R.  Timmons 
Economist,    American 
Sugar  Cane   League, 
New  Orleans,  Louisiana) 

3:00  P.M.  Principles  And  Tech- 
niques In  The  Applica- 
tion Of  Sugar  Cane  Her- 
bicides 

(W  .P.   "Bill"  Fussell 
Sales  Representative, 
Bell  Chemical  Company 
Schreiver,  Louisiana 

January    15,    1968 


BANQUET 

6:30    P.M.      Auditorium,    Lakeshore 
Statler-Hilton  Hotel 
(Guest  Speaker, 
Robert  H.  Shields, 
U.S.  Beet  Sugar  Assn.) 

"One  is  forced  to  the  conclusion 
that  to  survive  in  the  sugar  business 
presupposes  not  only  the  luck  of  con- 
siderable talent,  but  also  the  talent  for 
considerable  luck  .  .  .  ."  (M.  Golodetz 
&  Co.) 

IN  THE  FIELD 

(Continued  from  page  4) 
can  join  the  Society.  Annual  dues  are 
only  Three  Dollars  and  Fifty-cents. 
Growers  and  Processors  who  would 
like  to  join  should  attend  the  meeting 
and  become  members. 

Deep   Tillage 

At  the  request  of  the  American 
Sugar  Cane  League,  the  Soil  and  Water 
Conservation  Research  Division  and 
the  Crops  Research  Division,  both  of 
the  U.S.D.A.,  together  with  the  Louisi- 
ana Agriculture  Experiment  Station  be- 
gan a  deep-tillage  project  in  1955.  In- 
terest in  this  project  was  created  by  the 
beneficial  result  of  this  type  plowing 
in  the  cotton  area  where  soil  compac- 
tion problems  were  experienced. 

These  tests  were  conducted  in  the 
sugar  cane  belt  and  continued  through 
1 962.  These  tests  were  conducted  in 
the  West  Baton  Rouge  Area  of  the 
Mississippi  River,  on  Bayou  Lafourche, 
on  the  Teche  and  in  the  Lafayette 
Area. 

The  deep-tillage  treatment  was 
carried  out  during  the  summer  to  get 
the  greatest  amount  of  breaking  up  of 
the  soil  when  these  soils  were  dry  and 
in  fallow.  The  five  treatments  tried 
were:    (1)    Subsoiling    18   inches   deep, 

(2)  Subsoiling   14  and    18  inches  deep, 

(3)  and  (4)  Deep  plowing  14  or  18 
inches  deep,  and  (5)  scarifying  with 
closely  spaced  chisels    1  4  inches   deep. 

This  long   time  study     showed     that 

the  fine  sandy  loam  and  silty  clay  loam 

soil   groups   produced   more     cane     per 

acre  following    deep-tillage.     The    test 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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IN  THE  FIELD 

also  showed  that  the  silt  loam  alluvium, 
and  loess  silt  loam  uplands  did  not  re- 
spond. The  conclusion  drawn  from  this 
study  shows  that  deep-tillage  should 
pay  dividends  on  fine  sandy  loam  and 
on  silty  clay  loam  in  the  sugarcane 
area,  especially  in  years  where  rainfall 
is  not  well  distributed.  Average  in- 
crease in  these  tests  show  more  than 
three  tons  increase  as  a  result  of  deep- 


tillage  on  the  lighter  soils  mentioned. 
The  information  used  in  this  article 
came  from  a  U.S.D.A.  publication  en- 
titled Deep-Tillage  Investigation  on  Al- 
luvial Soils  in  the  Sugarcane  Area  of 
Louisiana,  written  by  Mr.  Irwin  L. 
Saveson,  Dr.  Lane  F.  Lund,  and  Mr. 
Lester  Davidson.  Anyone  desiring  this 
publication  can  write  the  American 
Sugar  Cane  League  or  Mr.  Saveson, 
Agriculture  Engineering  Building, 
L.S.U.   Baton  Rouge  Louisiana. 


' Sugar  Factory  Insurance 
Specialists" 


illis,  Hulse  and  Colcock,  Inc. 

839  Union  St.  New  Orleans,  La. 

Telephone  JA   2-1225 


THE  BARTLETT  TANNIN 

PRODUCTS   COMPANY 

Walter  M.  Bartlett 

LIQUID  CHEMICALS  IN  BULK 

1460   South   Peters   St. 

New   Orleans,   La. 


Commercial  Members  of  the 

AMERICAN  SUGAR  CANE  LEAGUE  OF  THE  U.S.A.,  INC. 

HARRY  L.  LAWS  &  CO.,  INC. 

126  Carondelet  Bldg. 

New   Orleans,    La. 

PELICAN  STATE  LIME  CO. 

Sta.-Rt.    1,   Box   759 

Morgan   City,    La.    70380 

LAMBORN  &  COMPANY,  INC. 

R.  J.  REYNOLDS  FOODS,  INC. 
National  Bank  of  Commerce  Bldg. 

616  Carondelet  Bldg. 
New   Orleans,    La. 

New   Orleans,    La. 

HUMBLE  OIL  &  REFINING 
COMPANY 

LeBOURGEOIS  BROKERAGE  CO.,  INC. 
823  Perdido  Street 
New   Orleans,    La. 

MANARD  MOLASSES  COMPANY 

(Louisiana  Division) 
P.  O.  Box  1250                New  Orleans,  La. 

STANDARD  SUPPLY  &  HARDWARE 

CO.,  INC. 

822  Tchoupitoulas  St. 

New   Orleans,    La. 

1330  Whitney   Building 
New    Orleans,    La. 

GODCHAUX-HENDERSON  SUGAR 

REFINING  CO. 

Carondelet  Bldg. 

New    Orleans,    La. 

STATE  AGRICULTURAL  CREDIT 

CORP.,   INC. 

837  Whitney  Building 

New    Orleans,    La. 

WHITNEY  NATIONAL  BANK 
New  Orleans,  La. 
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THERE'S 

A  BETTER  WAY 

and  it's  STANDARD 


™'"  I  I-  ■  ■  f^ow,  you  can  do  some- 
thing about  the  weather.  AMES'  irrigation 
systems  are  sized  to  the  plot,  completely 
portable  and  assure  a  cycle  of  moisture  to 
meet  the  tested  soil  conditions. 
Engineer  your  own  weather  .  .  .  then  you're 
sure. 


WEIGHT 


Standard-ize  the  un- 
loading of  cane  in  the  mil  I  yard. This  overhead 
KRANCO  crane  handles  either  chain-net  or 
side  dump  wagons  with  a  minimum  of  modi- 
fications. Kranco  cranes  are  fast  becoming 
STANDARD. 


n  sugar  mills,  as  in  cig- 
arettes, there  are  filters  and  filters  and 
filters.  But  with  STANDARD  it's  HAYWARD 
filters  because  it  produces  a  higher  clarity 
of  juice  than  conventional  methods.  Each 
season,  new  tests  are  made  under  all  con- 
ditions to  improve  the  quality  of  your  sugar 
and  increase  your  profits. 


STANDARD  SUPPLY 


January    15,    1968 
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The  original,  genuine 


M 


for  weed  control  in 
Sugar  Cane  is 


SEE  YOUR  DEALER  IMMEDIATELY 
FOR  YOUR  FEN  AC  SUPPLY 

le  research 
AMCHEM  PR(  )DU(  TS,  INC.,   AMBLER,    PENNSYLVANIA 
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EST  THE  FIELD  WITH 


LLOYD  L.  LAUDEN 


By  Lloyd  L.   Lauden 


No  European  Tour,  Perhaps 
A  Puerto  Rico  Tour 

The  American  Sugar  Cane  League 
had  received  numerous  requests  by 
members  that  the  League  sponsor  a 
European  Tour.  Plans  for  this  trip 
were  underway  when  a  request  was 
made  by  President  Lyndon  Johnson 
that  vacations  outside  of  the  U.S.  be 
curtailed  to  prevent  a  further  drain  on 
U.S.  gold.  In  keeping  with  our  nations 
interest,  The  American  Sugar  Cane 
League  will  not  now  sponsor  a  Eu- 
ropean tour.  Perhaps  in  the  future 
when  the  gold  situation  in  this  country 
is  improved  the  League  will  again  con- 
sider this  tour. 

In  the  meantime,  the  League  is  con- 
sidering a  tour  into  Puerto  Rico,  a 
U.S.  commonwealth,  and  the  U.S. 
Virgin  Islands.  Puerto  Rico  is  a  beauti- 
ful island  and  a  wonderful  vacation 
land.  The  League  has  many  friends  in 
Puerto  Rico  and  an  excellent  sugar 
cane  tour  can  be  arranged  if  there  is 
an  interest  in  this  trip.  The  tour  will 
be  about  ten  days  long.  Most  of  the 
time  will  be  spent  in  San  Juan  and 
Ponce,  P.R.  Field  trips  can  be  made 
from  these  two  cities.  Some  time  will 
be  spent  on  two  of  the  U.  S.  Virgin 
Islands.  St.  Thomas  has  a  large  hotel 
and  ladies  will  enjoy  shopping  in  the 
one  main  city  of  the  island.  The  trip 
will  be  entirely  by  air  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  field  and  sight-seeing  tours. 
Cost  and  other  details  will  be  furnished 
at  a  later  time  when  available. 

The  League  would   like   to   know  if 


there  is  an  interest  in  a  Puerto  Rican 
tour  before  much  work  is  put  into 
plans.  We  request  growers  and  pro- 
cessors who  are  interested  in  going  to 
Puerto  Rico  to  write  the  League.  If 
enough  interest  is  shown,  the  League 
will  go  ahead  with  plans. 

Plant  Cane  Condition 

A  limited  survey  of  plant  cane  seed- 
pieces  in  light  soil  show  seed  to  be  in 
good  condition.  Seed  in  black  land  is 
not  as  good  but  there  are  enough  good 
eyes  to  make  a  stand  providing  the 
month  of  February  is  not  too  wet. 
Seed-pieces  generally  look  good  in 
January.  February  is  the  critical  month 
for  both  plant  and  stubble  cane  pieces. 
The  better  the  seed  is  at  the  beginning 
of  February  the  better  the  chance  of 
survival  through  the  cool  wet  periods 
usually  experienced  during  the  month. 
Early  September  planted  seedcane  has 
now  been  in  the  soil  for  five  months, 
and  it  has  almost  two  months  before  it 
will  actively  start  to  grow.  During  this 
long  period,  all  types  of  organisms 
attack  the  seed.  In  addition,  weather 
conditions  are  usually  not  at  all  favor- 
able for  supporting  life.  It  is  amazing 
when  perfect  stands  of  cane  are  re- 
ceived in  Louisiana.  All  that  can  be 
done  now  to  help  the  situation  is  to 
keep  the  fields  as  free  of  standing  water 
as  possible. 

Growers  are  again  reminded  to  keep 
some  stubble  cane  to  use  in  case  some 
plant  cane,  or  other  stubble  cane,  does 
not  make  a  good  stand.  Don't  plow 
out  too  early. 
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IN  WASHINGTON 
WITH  JOE  FERRIS 


By  Josiah  Ferris 


Ellender  Moves  Fast 

Louisiana's  Allen  Ellender,  Chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  returned  to  Washington 
from  the  short  Christmas  vacation  full 
of  vim  and  vigor.  Two  days  after  Con- 
gress convened,  Ellender's  committee 
unanimously  approved  legislation  to 
give  the  government  tighter  supervision 
of  commodity  exchange  markets.  The 
committee's  quick  action  was  somewhat 
surprising  because  no  hearings  had  been 
held  in  the  Senate.  The  measure  was 
passed  by  the  House  last  session  after 
a  rough  fight  in  committee,  but  in  the 
meantime,  numerous  compromises  be- 
tween the  government  and  opponents 
of  the  bill  made  hearings  un-necessary, 
staff  aides  said. 

The  committee  made  only  a  few 
changes  in  the  House  version.  One 
Senate  addition  was  to  bring  trading 
in  livestock  and  livestock  products 
under  federal  regulation.  Sugar  and 
coffee  were  struck  from  the  adminis- 
tration's measure  by  the  House  so  there 
is  no  danger  of  these  commodities  be- 


Hoi 


Lte  C< 


ing  involved   in   a   nouseoenai 
promise. 

Some  of  Senator  Ellender's  prompt- 
ness in  getting  action  on  the  bill  might 
be  in  response  to  Majority  Leader 
Mansfield's  pleas  for,  "more  work  and 
less  play,''  but  Louisiana's  senior  law- 
maker is  a  veritable  human  dynamo 
and  we  suspect  he  needed  no  urging 
other  than  his  desire  to  get  the  job 
done. 

Under  his  adroit  management,  the 
Senate,  after  a  very  brief  debate, 
passed  the  bill  by  voice  vote.  The  mea- 
sure has  gone  back  to  the  House  for 
approval  of  the  several  amendments 
made  by  the  Senate.  Most  of  those 
changes  involved  only  technical  or 
editorial     clarifications     which     should 


not  delay  final  acceptance  by  the 
House.  The  bill  could  be  on  the  Presi- 
dent's desk  for  signing  into  law  before 
we  go  to  press. 

"Reading  Wilbur" 

One  of  the  strongest  members  of  the 
Congress  also  is  the  most  enigmatic. 
He  is  Wilbur  Mills  (D-Ark.),  Chair- 
man of  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee of  the  House.  During  his  29  years 
in  Congress,  Mr.  Mills  has  developed 
an  unusual  ability  for  compromising 
controversial  tax  and  fiscal  issues  be- 
hind the  massive  closed  doors  of  his 
committee  room. 

Until  recently,  Mills  was  best  known 
as  the  conscientious,  conservative 
Chairman  of  the  all-powerful  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  with  an  uncanny 
faculty  for  swinging  votes  to  support 
his  proposals.  During  the  years  he  has 
become  very  much  like  a  champion 
broken-field  runner  on  an  All- 
American  football  team.  He  can  twist 
and  turn  but  he  always  goes  forward. 
Within  the  space  of  a  few  weeks  how- 
ever, Wilbur  Mills  has  changed.  No 
longer  is  he  quiet  and  unassuming — 
no  longer  does  he  shun  publicity.  When 
he  told  the  President  there  would  be 
"no  surtax"  unless  public  spending  was 
drastically  curtailed,  he  called  in  news 
reporters  for  an  unprecedented  inter- 
view in  which  he  told  them  he  would 
kill  the  tax  bill  for  that  session  of  Con- 
gress. 

As  soon  as  Congress  re-convened, 
Mr.  Mills  again  called  in  members  of 
the  press  and  fired  verbal  broad-sides 
at  the  Presidents  budget  before  the 
President  proposed  it.  Then  after  two 
days  of  hearings,  Mills  closed  the  hear- 
ings with  the  statement  that  he  does 
not  believe  the  President  and  Congress 
(Continued    on    page    1  3) 
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STUDIES  AT  THE  HOUMA  STATION  ON  THE  VIRUS-VECTOR 
RELATIONSHIP  OF   SUGARCANE   MOSAIC  VIRUS 


By  Natale  Zummo  and 
Leon  J.  Charpentier1 

Six  additional  species  of  aphids  have 
been  indentified  as  vectors  of  sugar- 
cane mosaic  virus  (SMV)  since  1920 
when  Brandes  (2)  showed  that  the 
virus  could  be  transmitted  by  the  corn 
leaf  aphid  ( Rhopalosiphum  maidis 
Fitch).  These  include  the  rusty  plum 
aphid  ( Hysteroneura  setariae  Thomas) 
(5),  the  greenbug  (Schizaphis  gram- 
inuin  Rondani)  (6),  the  sedge  aphid 
(Carolinaia  cyperi  Ainslie)  (7),  the 
pea  aphid  ( Acyrthosiphon  pisum 
Harris)  (  1  ),  the  ambrosia  aphid (Dact- 
ynotus  ambrosiae  Thomas)  (1),  and 
the  sowthistle  aphid  (  (Nasonovia 
(Hyperomyzus)  lactucae  (L. )  /  = 
Amphorophora  sonchi  (Oestlund)  ) 
(1).  Information  concerning  the  rela- 
tionship of  these  aphid  vectors  and 
SMV  was  not  available.  Data,  there- 
fore were  needed  to  provide  answers 
to  the  following  questions:  (  1  )  How 
long  does  an  aphid  have  to  feed  on  a 
diseased    plant    before    it    becomes    in- 


fective? (2)  How  long  does  an  aphid 
have  to  feed  on  a  healthy  plant  before 
transmitting  the  disease?  (3)  How 
long  after  leaving  a  diseased  plant  does 
the  aphid  remain  infective?  Experi- 
ments with  4  of  the  more  common 
aphid  vectors  in  Louisiana  (ambrosia 
aphid,  corn  leaf  aphid,  rusty  plum 
aphid,  and  sowthistle  aphid)  were  con- 
ducted to  provide  answers  to  these 
questions.  We  also  attempted  to  de- 
velop a  means  of  controlling  mosaic 
spread  in  the  field  by  the  use  of  in- 
secticides, or  by  the  chemical  elimina- 
tion of  the  preferred  weed  host  plants 
of  these  aphids   (4,    10,    11,    12). 

Aphid    vectors    of    SMV    are    found 
in  Louisiana  sugarcane   fields  through- 
out the  year.  Large  populations  of  the 
(Continued  on  page  6) 

1  Research  Plant  Pathologist,  Crops  Research 
Division,  Agricultural  Research  Service, 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Meridian, 
Mississippi,  and  Research  Entomologist, 
Entomology  Research  Division,  Agricultural 
Research  Service,  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Houma,  Louisiana. 


r  Used  Equipment  for  Cane  Fields 


1.  AMERICAN  395BC  DRAGLINE, 
s/n     GS-8046,     GM    3-71     Diesel 

Engine,  30'   Boom,  32"   Shoes.   Good  N.O.,  La. 

2.  KOEHRING  304,  s/n  8586, 
DRAGLINE,  Cat  D318  Diesel  En- 
gine,   35'    Boom,    30"    Shoes.         Fair  N.O.,  La. 

3.  INSLEY  L,  s/n  8343,  DRAG- 
LINE,   GM    3-71     Diesel     Engine, 

30'  Boom,  30"  Shoes.  Fair  B.R.,  La. 

4.  KOEHRING  405,  s/n  10689 
DRAGLINE,  Cat  D318  Diesel  En- 
gine, 60'  Boom,  36"  Shoes.  Good  N.O.,  La. 

5.  LINK  BELT  LS98,  s/n  9LR2309 
DRAGLINE,  GM  4-71  Diesel  En- 
gine, 40'  Boom,  36"   Shoes.  Good  B.R.,  La. 

6.  LIMA  34,  s/n  3322-69  DRAG- 
LINE,    GM    4-71     Diesel     Engine, 

40'    Boom,    30"    Shoes.  Good  B.R.,  La. 

7.  UNIT  #1520,  20  ton  TRUCK 
CRANE,  s/n  56455,  Gas  Engines 
Up     &     Down,     45'     Boom,     4x6 

Carrier.  Good  N.O.,   La. 

8.  ALLIS-CHALMERS  M-100  GRADER, 
s/n  238,  Enclosed  Cab,  Scarifier, 
New  Tires,  Hydraulic  Shift  Mold- 
board,    Diesel    Engine.  Excellent  N.O.,  La. 


NEW  AND   USED   EQUIPMENT- 


9.  GALION  503G  GRADER,  s/n 
G2360,  Gas  Engine,  Scarifier, 
Shift  Moldboard.  Good  BR,  La. 


10.  ALLIS-CHALMERS  MODEL  D  GRA- 
DER, s/n  5495,  Gas  Engine,  Cab, 
Power    Circle    Turn,    Front    Wheel 


Lean. 


Good  N.O.,  La. 


FURLOW-LAUGHLIN 
EQUIPMENT,  INC. 

Baton  Rouge  New  Orleans 

348-6721  888-4840 

-PARTS-SERVICE-RENTALS 
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(Continued  from  page  5) 
ambrosia  aphid  (formerly  brick-red 
sowthistle  aphid)  and  the  sowthistle 
aphid  (formerly  green  sowthistle 
aphid)  develop  during  the  winter  and 
spring  on  sowthistle  (Sonchus  asper 
(L. )  All),  which  is  a  common  weed  in 
and  near  sugarcane  fields  (Figs.  1,2). 
Although  sugarcane  is  not  a  natural 
host  plant,  these  insects  are  frequently 
found  on  it.  Abbott  and  Charpentier 
(  1  )  reported  that  the  ambrosia  aphid 
is  the  most  efficient  of  the  known 
vectors  of  SMV.  The  rusty  plum  aphid, 
one  of  the  earliest  reported  vectors  of 
sugarcane  mosaic  virus,  commonly 
colonizes  on  sugarcane  plants.  In  South 
Louisiana  it  can  be  found  on  a  number 
of  other  grasses  throughout  the  year.  A 
close  relationship  exists  between  this 
aphid  and  ants  which  build  protective 
coverings  of  dirt  and  borer-frass,  over 
the  aphid  colonies,  to  protect  them 
from  parasites  and  adverse  weather. 
These  aphids  are  frequently  moved  by 
the  ants  from  one  sugarcane  plant  to 
another.  Winged  aphids  migrate  from 
their  favorite  host  plants  and  establish 


new  colonies  on  other  plants.  The  corn 
leaf  aphid,  which  is  the  first  reported 
insect  vector  of  sugarcane  mosaic,  is 
prevalent  in  all  areas  of  the  world 
where  sugarcane  is  grown.  In  Louisiana 
it  is  found  on  johnsongrass,  one  of  the 
most  common  weeds  in  sugarcane 
fields  from  early  spring  until  Novem- 
ber. Although  sugarcane  is  not  a  pre- 
ferred host  for  this  aphid,  colonies  of 
this  insect  have  been  observed  in  the 
field  on  the  mosaic-susceptible  sugar- 
cane variety  N.  Co.  310  (3)  and  it  has 
subsequently  been  cultured  through 
several  generations  on  this  variety  in 
the  laboratory    (11). 

Laboratory  studies  have  shown  that 
all  of  these  aphids  can  become  infective 
within  a  few  minutes  after  feeding  on 
mosaic-infected  sugarcane  plants.  They 
can  also  transmit  the  mosaic  virus  with- 
in a  few  minutes  after  feeding  on 
healthy  sugarcane  plants.  These  insects 
lose  the  ability  to  transmit  mosaic  less 
than  1-J/2  hours  after  feeding  on 
diseased  plants.  This  shows  that  the 
sugarcane  mosaic  virus  is  of  the  non- 
persistent  type  in  that  it  is  readily 
(Continued  on  page  10) 


Figure    1.       Sugarcane   field   showing    an    abundance    of    weed-hosts 
of      insect      vectors      of     sugarcane     mosaic. 
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The  first  prize  is  the  big  tonnage  of  clean  cane  you're  going  to  harvest  when  you  use 
a  single  pre-emergence  application  of  TRI-FEN  herbicide.  The  other  prizes  are  just 
a  little  harder  to  get,  but  you  can't  lose  trying  for  them.  All  you  have  to  do  is  fill  in  the 
entry  blank  on  the  reverse  side  and  send  it  in.  5  winners  will  be  drawn  every  week  from 
Jan.  15  through  March  15.  Enter  as  many  times  as  you  like.  You  can  pick  up  additional 
entry  blanks  from  your  local  TRI-FEN     dealer  or  get  one  on  any  drum  of  TRI-FEN 

TAKE  A  LOOK  AT  WHAT  YOU  CAN  WIN  .  Portable  TV,  equipped  to  run  by  rechargable  battery  or 
AC  •  Portable  tape  recorder,  fully  equipped  to  run  by  battery  or  AC  •  Portable  AM/FM  transistor  pilot 
radio  •  Two-piece  walkie-talkie  operable  within  a  10  mile  radius  •  Instamatic  Kodak  camera  kit 

SEE  OTHER  SIDE-* 


Win  prizes  & 
better  crops 


TRI-FEN  assures  you  of  long  lasting  control  of  Johnson 
grass  seedlings  and  other  weeds  with  just  one  pre-emergence 
application.  Spray  field-proven  TRI-FEN  on  clean  rows  that 
have  been  off-barred  or  pretreated  for  existing  weeds,  and  you 
can  lean  back  and  watch  your  tonnage  and  profits  grow  for  the 
rest  of  the  season.  Need  to  know  more?  Ask  your  local  formu- 
lator.  He'll  be  glad  to  tell  you  how  you  can  improve  your  profit 
picture  and  win  prizes  with  new,  concentrated  TRI-FEN. 

TEN3  TENNECO  CHEMICALS,  INC.   heyden  division 


it's  easy 

Fill  in  the  card  or  a  facsimile  and  send 
it  in.  No  purchase  is  necessary.  Enter 
as  often  as  you  like.  Five  winners  will 
be  chosen  each  week  for  the  duration 
of  the  contest  (Jan.  15  to  March  15). 
Entries  for  each  week's  drawing  will 
be  drawn  each  Thursday  during  the 
contest.  The  names  of  the  winners  will 
be  announced  over  local  radio  sta- 
tions on  Monday  of  the  following 
week,  and  the  winners  will  be  indi- 
vidually notified  by  mail  .  .Good  Luck! 


Fill  out  and  mail  coupon  to: 

Tenneco  Chemicals,  Inc. 

c/o  Complan  Inc. 

605  Third  Avenue 

New  York  City,  New  York  10016 


Name. 


Address. 

City 

Z.p 


.State. 


Thomasina  says: 

These  new  Thomson  implements  are 
real  down-to-earth  profit  makers 


NEW  "HYDRA-FOLD'  CULTIVATORS  -  Photo  above  shows 
rear  mount  "123-R."  Front  mount  "321-F"  is  at  center. 
With  disc  choppers,  cultivates  up  to  three  rows  of  cane 
at  one  time.  Exclusive  folding  principle  of  Model  123-R 
gives  one,  two,  or  three  row  cultivation.  Quick-change  over 


NEW  RICHE  DRAIN  CLEANER  -  Here's  the  simplest,  most 
economical  way  to  clean  drains.  Direct  power  drive  from 
tractor,  30-in.  disc  with  three  hard  surfaced  blades.  Pre- 
cision depth  control.  Lower  horsepower  requirement  and 
low  cost  saves  you  money.  Designed  by  Claude  Riche, 
Thomson's  head  of  research  and  development. 


"--'".' "  ^ "&Wl  xr™'"' 


NEW  OVERLAND  SCRAPERS  -  Model  M  Series  manually 
operated  and  Model  H  Series  hydraulically  operated.  Struck 
capacities  of  1,  IV2,  and  2  cubic  yards,  with  heaped  capaci- 
ties one-third  greater.  Standard  ripper  teeth.  Welded  con- 
struction. Carries  loads,  doesn't  drag  them.  For  all 
three-point  hitch  tractors.  Versatile,  high  performance  for 
a  host  of  agricultural,  landscaping,  and  construction  uses. 


Branches  at  Baldwin  •  Plaquemine  •  New  Roads  •  St.  Martinville 
'World's  largest  manufacturer  of  sugar  cane  equipment' 


to  other  tools  for  four,  six  and  eight  row  cultivation  on  other 
crops.  Each  head  can  float  to  contours,  or  be  set  rigid  for 
uniform  depth.  High  clearance,  fold  principle  for  easy  access 
to  cramped  headlands  or  traveling  on  highways  shown  at 
right. 


■  ■...'■     ,V  ■  ■ 


NEW  DITCH  CLEAN-ALL  -  For  cutting  ditches  quickly  up  to 
38  in.  deep  with  exclusive  scissors  frame  that  gives  uniform 
cutting  angle  at  all  depths.  Full  hydraulic  control.  High 
clearance.  Heavy  welded  steel  construction,  sealed  bearings. 
Four  tempered  steel  cutting  blades.  Adjustable  shield  dis- 
perses soil  evenly  up  to  70  ft.  so  level  of  field  isn't 
disturbed. 


NEW  THOMSON  FINISHING  LEVELER  -  Automatic  operation 
and  low  cost  makes  this  great  new  leveler  ideal  for  getting 
maximum  production  from  your  land.  Rear  unit  detaches  so 
leveler  can  be  used  as  backfiller  or  dozer.  Precision  leveling 
to  within  V2  in. 


TitSOn  MACHINERY  COMPANY, 

0.  Box  71  •  Phone  (504)  477-3771 
Thibodaux,  Louisiana  70301  •  USA 
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(Continued  from  page  6) 
picked  up  and  transmitted  by  its 
vectors,  and  the  vectors  remain  in- 
fective for  only  a  short  time.  This  is 
unlike  the  so-called  persistent  viruses 
where  their  vectors  may  remain  in- 
fective for  life.  Although  the  sugarcane 
mosaic  virus  is  non-persistent,  viruli- 
ferous  aphids  can  transmit  mosaic  to 
several  healthy  sugarcane  plants  in  the 
short  time  that  they  remain  infective. 
In  addition,  these  insects  may  become 
re-infective  if  they  feed  on  other 
mosaic-diseased  plants.  Winged  aphids 
were  found  to  be  more  efficient  vectors 
of  SMV  than  non-winged   forms. 

The  ideal  method  of  mosaic  control 
is  to  grow  resistant  varieties  of  sugar- 
cane that  will  not  become  infected 
under  normal  field  conditions.  How- 
ever, in  the  event  adapted  resistant 
varieties  are  unavailable,  cultural  prac- 
tices should  be  employed  to  control 
mosaic  spread.  Other  than  the  growing 
of  resistant  varieties  roguing  is  present- 
ly the  only  means  of  controlling  mosaic 
in  Louisiana.  This  is  best  accomplished 
by  digging  out  and  destroying  mosaic- 


infected  plants  in  fields  that  are  to  be 
used  as  sources  of  seedcane.  However, 
in  some  areas  of  high  mosaic  spread, 
roguing  in  susceptible  varieties  such  as 
N.  Co.  310  and  C.P.  52-68  is  some- 
times ineffective  because  insect  vectors 
spread  the  disese  into  the  rogued  cane 
faster  than  the  diseased  plants  can  be 
removed.  If  the  mosaic  vector  popula- 
tion in  a  sugarcane  field  could  be  re- 
duced by  insecticides  or  other  means 
it  would  appear  possible  to  control 
mosaic  spread  appreciably  in  suscep- 
tible varieties.  However,  although  the 
use  of  insecticides  to  control  mosaic 
spread  was  promising  in  theory,  it  was 
ineffective  in  both  small  plot  and  large 
acreage  field-experiments  (4,  9,  10). 
Although  repeated  applications  of 
contact  or  systemic  insecticides  gave 
1  00  %  control  of  the  rusty  plum  aphid 
which  commonly  colonies  on  sugarcane 
and  reduced  the  numbers  of  other 
vectors,  it  did  not  significantly  reduce 
spread  of  mosaic  (10).  In  the  labora- 
tory, when  we  placed  viruliferous 
aphids  on  healthy  sugarcane  plants 
after  treating  them  24  hours  before 
(Continued  on  page  12) 
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Figure   2.       Close   up  of  a  sowthistle  stem    showing    an    abundance    of    ambrosia 

aphids     in      the     spring. 
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Louisiana  sugar  cane  growers  _ 


Get  the  most 

weed  control  for 

your  money 


New  Du  Pont  "Sinbar"  terbacil  weed  killer  offers  sugar  cane  growers 
many  advantages: 

■  Applied  as  a  single  application  in  the  spring,  or  as  a  split  ap- 
plication (fall  plus  spring),  "Sinbar"  keeps  fields  free  of  annual 
weeds  and  grasses,  as  well  as  seedling  Johnsongrass. 

■  No  additives  to  "Sinbar"  are  needed. 

■  Kills  germinating  seedlings  up  to  one  inch  tall. 

■  Replaces  multiple  treatments  necessary  with  other  chemical 
herbicide  programs... reduces  your  application  costs. 

■  Labeled  for  use  in  first-year  stubble  cane  as  well  as  in  plant 
cane. 

■  An  easy  to  use  wettable  powder  that  mixes  readily  with  water. 

Order  your  supply  of  Du  Pont  "Sinbar"  from  your  local  dealer  today. 


With  any  chemical,  follow  labeling  instructions  and  warnings  carefully. 


T>  SINBAR 

TERBACIL  WEED  KILLER 


Distributed  by: 
Bel  Chemical  &  Supply  Co.,  Inc.,  Schriever,  Louisiana 
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(Continued  from  page  10) 
with   a   systemic   insecticide,    all   of   the 
insects     died.      However,      they     trans- 
mitted   mosaic    to    the    treated    plants 
before  they  died    (9). 

Attempts  to  reduce  mosaic  spread  in 
the  field  by  chemical  elimination  of  the 
preferred  host  plants  of  these  aphids 
in  large  blocks  were  equally  unsuccess- 
ful (12).  Large  numbers  of  vectors 
were  found  on  sugarcane  plants  in 
plots  where  all  of  the  preferred  host 
plants  had  been  eliminated.  These 
vectors  showed  no  preference  among 
host  plants.  This  indicates  that  the 
aphids  were  undoubtedly  carried  into 
these  fields  by  air  currents.  These 
studies,  conducted  for  several  years, 
indicate  that  control  of  sugarcane 
mosaic  virus  spread  in  Louisiana  cane 
fields  by  the  use  of  insecticides  or  by 
the  elimination  of  vector  weed  hosts 
with  herbicides  is  not  feasible  because 
infective  vectors  can  be  carried  over 
considerable  distances  by  air  currents. 
Studies  have  also  indicated  that 
vectors  of  sugarcane  mosaic  showed 
no  feeding  preference  between  sugar- 
cane from  heat-treated  and  non-treated 
seedcane  of  the  same  variety  (8,  11). 
The  rusty  plum  aphid  and  the  corn  leaf 
aphid,  however,  were  more  abundant 
on  sugarcane  variety  N.  Co.  3 1  0  than 
on  C.  P.  52-68  and  C.  P.  44-101  in 
the  field. 

We  conducted  numerous  transmission 
trials  with  the  cowpea  aphid  (Aphid 
craccivora  Koch),  the  yellow  sugar- 
cane aphid  (Sipha  flava  Forbes),  and 
adults  of  the  southern  corn-root  worm 
(Diabrotica  undecimpunctata  howardi 
Barb.).  We  obtained  no  mosaic  trans- 
fers from  sugarcane  to  sugarcane  with 
any   of   these   insects. 
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IN  WASHINGTON 

(Continued   from  page  4) 

have  done  enough  budget  cutting  to 
warrant  consideration  of  the  tax  sur- 
charge at  this  time. 

Bird  Watching  on  Capitol  Hill  is 
passe.  All  hands  on  the  Hill  now  are 
Mills  Watchers  where  the  new,  fasinat- 
ing  but  dangerous  game  of  "reading 
Wilber,"  has  become  the  principal  past- 
time.  If  we  "read  Wilbur"  right  he  may 
be  the  next  Speaker  of  the  House. 


FOR  SALE 

(2) 

Ford 

750    Tractors 

(2) 

Two-< 

zompartment     chain     net 

bulk 

trailers 

(2) 

Tandem   axle    standard    cane   trailers 

(1) 

1964 

vestei 

Junior     Thomson     Cane 
All   in   good   condition 

Har- 

Reply 

to: 

1   -  A, 
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THE  MARK 


ca 


OF   QUALITY 


Detiptteu  ajtcC 


P.  O.  BOX    620 


Mxtufectcaeu  ojf~&&  lOoddi  fUieit  Supa*  Mo*Ac*eJUf 


JEANERETTE.    LOUISIANA    70544.    U.    S.    A.       PHONE    318/276-6314 


BRANCHES  THROUGHOUT  SOUTH  AND  SOUTHWEST  LOUISIANA  AND  SOUTH  BAY,  FLORIDA 


Commercial  Members  of  the 

AMERICAN  SUGAR  CANE  LEAGUE  OF  THE  U.S.A.,  INC. 

HARRY  L.  LAWS  &  CO.,  INC. 

PELICAN  STATE  LIME  CO. 

126  Carondelet  Bldg. 

Sta.-Rt.    1,   Box   759 

New   Orleans,   La. 

Morgan   City,    La.    70380 

R.  J.  REYNOLDS  FOODS,  INC. 

LAMBORN  &  COMPANY,  INC. 

National  Bank  of  Commerce  Bldg. 

616  Carondelet  Bldg. 

New   Orleans,   La. 

New   Orleans,    La. 

HUMBLE  OIL  &  REFINING 

COMPANY 

LeBOURGEOIS  BROKERAGE  CO.,  INC. 

(Louisiana  Division) 
P.  O.  Box  1250                New  Orleans,  La. 

823  Perdido  Street 

New   Orleans,    La. 

STANDARD  SUPPLY  &  HARDWARE 

CO.,  INC. 

822  Tchoupitoulas  St. 

MANARD  MOLASSES  COMPANY 

New   Orleans,    La. 

1330  Whitney  Building 

New   Orleans,    La. 

STATE  AGRICULTURAL  CREDIT 

CORP.,   INC. 

837  Whitney  Building 

GODCHAUX-HENDERSON  SUGAR 

New   Orleans,    La. 

REFINING  CO. 

Carondelet  Bldg. 

WHITNEY  NATIONAL  BANK 

New   Orleans,    La. 

New  Orleans,  La. 
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The  original,  genuine 


for  weed  control  in 
Sugar  Cane  is 


SEE  YOUR  DEALER  IMMEDIATELY 
FOR  YOUR  FEN  AC  SUPPLY 

flfT  LHRfl 

AMCHEM  PRODUCTS,  INC.,   AMBLER,    PENNSYLVANIA 
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UP  FRONT  WITH  THE  LE 

By  A.  W.   Dykers 


King-Sized  Problem 

Louisiana  and  Florida  sugar  cane 
growers  and  processors  have  a  king- 
size  problem.  The  Sugar  Act  considers 
these  two  states  as  one  area,  known 
as  the  mainland  cane  sugar  area.  Our 
problem  is  the  fact  that  the  annual 
sugar  marketing  quota  allowed  the 
mainland  cane  sugar  area  is  not  nearly 
large  enough. 

The  1968  quota  is  presently  1,100,- 
000  tons.  The  total  production  of 
1967-crop  sugar  in  the  two  states  will 
be  about   1,440,000  tons. 

Unless  something  is  done  to  correct 
this  situation,  most  of  the  sugar  pro- 
duced this  fall  will  have  to  be  stored 
for  sale  in  1969.  Some  processors  will 
have  to  store  all  of  the  sugar  they  pro- 
duce this  fall. 

The  American  Sugar  Cane  League 
saw  this  problem  developing  more  than 
a  year  ago  and  has  been  searching  for 
a  solution.  The  American  Sugar  Cane 
League  and  the  Florida  Sugar  Cane 
League  are  working  together  on  the 
problem.  League  members  will  be  kept 
informed  on  future  developments. 

The  Old  Mule 

The  Old  Mule  has  been  kicked 
around  a  little  lately  by  our  friends  in 
Washington,  who  have  in  turn  been 
kicked  around  by  the  Eastern  refiners 
who  claim  they  are  being  deprived  of 
needed  sugar  by  the  quarterly  quota 
system.  On  January  1 9th,  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  announced 
that  the  limitations  on  raw  sugar  im- 
ports during  the  first  quarter  were 
being  increased  by  100,000  tons  and 
then,  on  February  6th,  announced  an- 
other increase  of  69,692  tons.  This  in- 
creased the  authorized  importations  for 
the  first  quarter  from  an  original  700,- 
000  tons  to  1,092,050  tons  and 
brought  the  total  for  the  first  half  of 
the  year  to  2,269,692  short  tons,  raw 
Value. 

The  Old  Mule  responded  in  a  rather 
peculiar  manner.   After  the  announce- 


ment of  the  100,000  ton  increase  he 
moved  valiantly  forward  but  when  the 
69,692  tons  were  unloaded  he  hit  the 
skids.  All  of  which  goes  to  prove  that 
too  much  is  too  much  regardless  of 
how  little  the  too  much  is. 

The  fact  that  the  quotation  on  raw 
sugar  has  dropped  eight  points  in  the 
last  three  days  is  certainly  cause  for 
concern.  It  is  noted,  however,  that  at 
7.37  a  hundred  pounds  the  price  in 
New  York  is  still  4  cents  above  the 
Sugar  Act  target  price  of  7.33.  The 
Louisiana  Sugar  Exchange  tells  us  that 
the  average  for  Louisiana  raws  through 
the  week  ending  February  8th,  1968, 
is.  7.3523. 

Southern  Farm  Forum 

The  Southern  Farm  Forum,  which 
has  been  held  in  New  Orleans  for  many 
years,  will  be  in  Memphis  this  year 
under  the  double  sponsorship  of  the 
New  Orleans  Area  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce and  the  Memphis  Area  Chamber 
of  Commerce.  The  meeting  is  sched- 
uled for  Febraury  29th  and  March  1st 
in  the  Sheraton-Peabody  Hotel.  The 
theme  of  the  forum  will  be  "Southern 
Agriculture  Looks  To  The  Future." 

The  Illinois  Central  Railroad  has  ar- 
ranged a  special  service  for  people  in 
Louisiana  who  wish  to  make  the  trip 
to  Memphis  in  a  group.  They  will 
travel  on  the  northbound  City  of  New 
Orleans  on  Wednesday,  February  28th, 
leaving  New  Orleans  at  7:10  in  the 
morning  and  arrive  in  Memphis  at 
about  2:00  p.m.  Coming  home  they 
will  leave  at  5:15  p.m.,  Friday,  March 
1 ,  on  the  southbound  City  of  New 
Orleans  which  arrives  in  New  Orleans 
shortly  after  midnight.  The  train  also 
stops  at  Hammond,  Louisiana  and 
McComb  and  Jackson,  Mississippi. 
Complimentary  lunch,  cocktails,  and 
snacks  will  be  served  on  the  rain  to 
the  Farm  Forum  Group. 

The  cost  of  a  round  trip  ticket  from 
New  Orleans  is  $24.95,  from  Ham- 
( Continued  on  page   5) 
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EST  THE  FIELD  WITH 
LLOYD  L.  LAUDEN 


By  Lloyd  L.  Lauden 


Weed  Control 


The  control  of  weeds  and  grasses 
is  a  necessity  if  maximum  cane  yields 
are  to  be  made.  Weeds  and  grass  rob 
cane  of  sunlight  moisture,  and  fer- 
tilizer. Weeds  and  grass  are  also  harm- 
ful in  other  ways.  During  the  cold 
winter  months  weeds  shade  the  soil 
preventing  it  from  warming  up.  Weeds 
and  grass  are  also  a  problem  during 
both  planting  and  harvesting.  Where  a 
good  weed  control  program  is  in- 
terrupted or  stopped  on  a  high  produc- 
ing farm,  yields  are  drastically  reduced 
and  in  a  rapid  period  of  time.  This 
has  been  observed  on  a  number  of 
farms  around  the  belt. 

Elsewhere  in  this  issue  of  The  Sugar 
Bulletin  are  the  recommendations  for 
the  control  of  Johnson  grass  and  other 
weeds  and  grasses.  Growers  should  not 
only  read  these  recommendations  but 
these  should  be  studied  and  either  filed 
or  stored  away  for  future  reference. 
There  are  a  number  of  chemicals  with 
different  rates.  Either  too  much  or  too 
little  of  a  chemical  can  be  very  costly. 

Some  of  the  chemicals  now  recom- 
mended are  very  strong  and  some  in- 
jury to  cane  has  been  observed  on  light 
soil  in  several  areas  even  where  recom- 
mentations  have  been  used.  Fenac, 
Trifen  and  Sinbar  have  caused  some 
plant  cane  injury  on  light  soils  in  the 
Meeker-Bunkie  area  in  some  parts  of 
the  Teche  and  along  the  lower  Missis- 
sippi River.  The  recommendations  sug- 
gest that  not  more  than  2  quarts  of 
Fenac  or  1  Va  quarts  of  Trifen,  or  Yl 
pound  of  Sinbar  be  used  on  these 
soils  in  these  areas.  C.P.  48-103  and 
C.P.  36-13  was  injured  last  year  by 
Sinbar  on  several  farms.  If  Sinbar  is 
to   be   used    on    these    varieties    the    re- 


duced rate  mentioned  above  should 
be  used. 

Sinbar  is  a  very  good  chemical  and 
it  has  done  an  outstanding  job  in  con- 
trolling grass  but  growers  should  use 
more  care  with  it  than  other  chemicals 
being  used  because  it  is  a  wettable 
powder.  Vigorous  agitation  should  be 
used  both  when  mixing  the  chemical 
and  while  spraying  in  order  to  keep 
the  material  in  suspension.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  have  either  mechanical  agita- 
tion or  plenty  of  by-pass  agitation  in 
the  tank  to  insure  proper  application. 
If  both  of  these  are  absent  trouble  will 
surely   follow. 

Sinbar  should  be  applied  in  no  less 
than  1  2  to  15  gallons  of  water  per  acre 
on  the  drill.  Less  water  causes  nozzle 
clogging. 

It  is  important  to  mention  that  chem- 
icals are  expensive  and  cane  can  be 
hurt  by  most  of  them  if  improperly  ap- 
plied and,  therefore,  the  best  tractor 
and  the  best  man  should  be  used  for 
this  job.  Spray  equipment  should  be 
inspected  and  repairs  made  where 
needed.  Proper  nozzles  are  important. 
Calibration  of  the  sprayer  is  highly 
important  and  this  should  be  done  sev- 
eral times  during  the  season. 

The  weed  control  program  as  out- 
lined in  the  recommendations  is  a  good 
one  but  special  care  and  attention  must 
be  given  this  job  or  less  than  a  good 
job  of  control  will  be  attained. 


FOR  SALE 

(2) 
(2) 

Ford     750    Tractors 
Two-compartment     chain     net     bulk 

trailers 

(2) 
(1) 

Tandem    axle    standard    cane    trailers 
1964     Junior     Thomson     Cane     Har- 

Reply 

vester 

All    in    good    condition 
to:        1    -    A, 
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IN  WASHINGTON 
WITH   JOE  FERRIS 


By  Josiah  Ferris 


Sugar  From  Corn  Stalks 

A  recent  issue  of  the  Northern  Pa- 
cific Railway  Company's  Journal,  "The 
Northwest,''  carried  a  story  which 
should  be  of  considerable  interest  to 
sugar  beet  and  sugar  cane  farmers  and 
processors. 

The  Northland  Research  Company 
has  plants  at  Mapleton  and  Waseka, 
Minnesota,  which  are  in  operation  and 
according  to  the  "Northwest''  story, 
mid-west  consumers  soon  will  be  get- 
ting their  first  taste  of  products  sweet 
ened  with  corn  stalk  sweeteners. 
This  sweetener  is  produced  from  stalks 
of  a  corn  variety  which  produces  cobs 
that  bear  no  grain.  Northland  corn  is 
a  male  sterile-hybrid  which  sheds  no 
pollen  and  thus  cannot  fertilize  the  ear 
which  is  the  female  half  of  the  plant's 
reproductive  apparatus.  Although  the 
cob  forms,  it  does  not  produce  kernels 
which  under  normal  circumstances 
would  take  up  and  convert  into  starch, 
the  sucrose  in  the  stalk.  The  sugar 
which  remains  in  the  stalk  is  extracted 
at  Northland's  two  plants. 

According  to  Northland,  the  product 
is  a  natural  sucrose-invert  blend.  It  is 
entirely  different  from  corn  syrup  they 
say  and  contains  about  66  to  74  % 
sugar.  After  the  sugar  has  been  ex- 
tracted from  the  corn  stalks  in  much 
the    same    manner    that    sugar    cane    is 


squeezed  between  heavy  rollers  or 
mills,  the  juice  goes  to  clarifiers  and 
evaporators.  The  corn  stalk  pulp  from 
which  the  sugar  has  been  extracted  is 
dehydrated  and  sold  for  cattle  feed. 

Northland  claims  to  have  contracted 
with  local  farmers  for  6,000  acres  to 
be  planted  this  spring  with  seed  fur- 
nished by  that  company.  Costs  of  pro- 
duction have  not  been  released  but 
according  to  Northland  it  can  meet 
competition  from  liquid  cane  and  beet 
sugar. 

Unless  you  raise  sugar  cane  or  sugar 
beets,  it  is  possible  that  the  sugar  from 
the    corn    stalks     may    someday     con- 
tribute a  little  sweetness  to  your  life. 
Sugar  From  Orange  Peels 

Ever  since  the  Stone  Age,  man  has 
spent  a  lot  of  his  time  trying  to  dis- 
cover or  invent  new  sweetening  agents. 
The  current  issue  of  the  Journal  on 
Agriculture  and  Food  Chemistry  pre- 
sents a  paper  on  the  synthesis  of  sweet- 
ening agents  related  to  products  ex- 
tracted from  orange  peel.  The  report 
states  that  these  products  are  from  1  00 
to  2,000  times  sweeter  than  sugar, 
but  there  are  other  oral  sensations 
which  accompany  the  sweet  taste  which 
will  have  to  be  eliminated. 

Is  it  possible  that  these  orange  peel 
compounds  represent  another  competi- 
tor for  beet,  cane  and  corn-stalk  sugar? 


UP  FRONT 

(Continued  from  page   3) 

mond      the      fare  is      $21.70,      from 

McComb    $18.35  and    from    Jackson 
$13.45. 

The  Illinois  Central  Railroad  tells 
us  that  to  make  reservations  on  the 
train  send  your  check  to  the  attention 
of  Mr.  James  A.  Miller,  District  Pas- 
senger Sales  Manager,  Illinois  Central 
Railroad,  1  109  Masonic  Temple  Build- 
ing, New  Orleans,  La.  70130.  Make 
check  payable  to  the  railroad  and  indi- 


cate  that   it   is  for   the   Southern   Farm 
Forum  trip  to  Memphis. 

Individuals  have  to  make  their  own 
hotel  reservations  so,  if  you  decide  to 
attend  the  Forum,  be  sure  to  write  to 
the  Sheraton-Peabody  in  Memphis  for 
a  room.  Sugar  cane  growers  and  their 
wives  are  especially  invited  to  make 
this  trip  and  attend  the  forum.  If  you 
want  to  "get  away  from  it  all"  for  a 
few  days,  work  up  a  group  of  your 
friends  and  go.  Single  rooms  are  from 
$10.00  with  doubles  and  twins  from 
$14.00. 
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IMPORTANT  COST  CONSIDERATIONS 
IN   CANE   HANDLING 


By     Glenn     R.     Timmons 


In  1965  the  American  Sugar  Cane 
League  published  a  comprehensive  re- 
port on  the  cost  of  handling  and  trans- 
porting sugar  cane  in  Louisiana.  That 
report  proved  that  bulk  cane  was 
cheaper  to  handle  than  slinged  cane 
when  going  direct  from  the  field  to 
the  mill.  This  is  not  always  true  of 
cane  that  must  be  transferred  from  a 
field  cart  to  a  truck-trailer.  The  one 
obstacle  which  we  have  yet  to  over- 
come in  switching  to  1  00  per  cent  bulk 
cane  is  in  developing  an  economical 
method  of  transfer  loading  bulk  cane. 

Any  comparison  of  different  me- 
thods of  handling  cane  in  bulk  should 
be  made  in  light  of  these  three  facts. 
The  cheapest  method  of  field  loading 
cane  is  in  bulk.  The  cheapest  way  to 
unload  cane  at  the  mill  is  in  bulk.  In 
most  cases,  bulk  cane  is  more  expen- 
sive to  transfer  from  field  carts  to 
trailers    than    sling    cane    at    this    time. 

I  would  like  to  report  on  three  of 
the  more  common  means  of  transferr- 
ing cane  from  field  carts  to  bulk 
trailers  in  use  during  the  1966  and 
1967  crops.  The  figures  I  will  use  are 
based  on  observations  made  over  the 
past  two  seasons.  Performance  rates 
have  been  established  by  actual  meas- 
urement, and  are  the  averages  of 
several    timings. 

Conventional     System 

The  first  system  will  be  called  the 
conventional  system.  Cost  figures  for 
this  system  contained  in  Table  1 . 
Under  this  system  cane  is  loaded  in 
the  field  in  slings,  hauled  to  the  trans- 
fer point  and  tripped  into  bulk  trailers 
with    a    field    derrick. 

Under  the  conventional  system, 
field  loading  is  performed  at  the  rate 
of  49  tons  per  hour.  The  equipment 
used  is  one  field  loader,  one  tractor, 
and  two  field  carts.  The  labor  con- 
sists of  one  loader  operator,  one 
scrapper,  two  slingmen  and  one  trac- 
tor driver.  Wages  paid  agricultural 
workers  were  assumed  to  be  the  re- 
quired minimums  in  effect  for  the 
1  967  season. 


Field  loading  costs  twenty-three 
cents  per  ton  when  using  slings.  (Table 
1  A).  After  the  cane  is  loaded  into  field 
carts,  it  is  delivered  to  the  transfer 
point.  The  cane  is  loaded  into  bulk 
trailers  by  tripping  slings.  The  equip- 
ment used  for  this  operation  is  a  field 
derrick,  one  tractor,  two  wagons,  one 
truck-tractor  and  one  bulk  trailer. 
Labor  consists  of  one  derrick  operator, 
one  man  to  hook  slings,  one  man  un- 
hook and  handle  slings,  one  truck 
driver,    and    one   tractor    driver. 

The  performance  of  the  system  in 
Table  1 B  for  transferring  cane  is 
approximately  49  tons  per  hour.  This 
coincides  with  the  capacity  of  the  field 
loading  operation.  Using  the  prior 
mentioned  equipment  and  labor,  it 
costs  30  cents  per  ton  to  transfer  load 
cane  by  tripping  slings  into  bulk 
trailers.  (Table  IB).  However  the 
actual  measured  capacity  of  a  field 
derrick  is  approximately  65  tons  per 
hour. 

Two  Grab  System 

The  second  system  of  transferring 
cane  is  the  two  grab  system.  Under 
this  method  one  grab  is  mounted  on 
the  back  of  a  tractor,  and  a  bigger 
grab  is  mounted  on  the  back  of  a 
truck.  The  cane  is  loaded  in  bulk  in 
the  field  and  hauled  to  a  transfer  point. 
The  tractor  mounted  grab  then  re- 
moves cane  from  the  bulk  wagons.  The 
cane  is  stored  in  a  pile  at  the  transfer 
point.  As  the  mill  needs  cane,  the  truck 
mounted  grab  loads  bulk  trailers  from 
the  storage  pile.  This  is  an  advantage 
because  it  allows  the  mill  to  reduce 
the  double  handling  of  cane  on  the 
mill  yard. 

Another  advantage  of  this  system  is 
that  the  grower  is  able  to  eliminate 
slings  in  the  field.  Therefore,  slingmen 
are  no  longer  needed.  Based  on  this 
year's  minimum  wage  rates,  elimination 
of  two  slingmen  results  in  a  savings 
of  $2.30  per  hour.  The  total  cost  of 
field  loading  bulk  cane  is  2  1  cents  per 
ton  (Table  2A).  Compare  this  with 
the   23    cents  per   ton   using   slings  and 
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Table  1  -  Conventional  System:  (49  tons  per  hour) 
Tripping  Slings  into  Bulk  Trailers 


A.  Field  Loading 


y 


Equipment  and     : 

Dollars  Per  Hour     : 

Dollars  Per  Ton      : 

Labor  : 

Equipment  , 

Total 

Labor 

: Equipment 

Total  : 

Labor  Used       : 

Cost   : 

Cost 

Cost 

Cost 

Cost 

Cost  : 

Field  Loader 

2.725   : 

2.725 

.056   : 

.056  : 

Operator      : 

1.300: 

1.300 

.027 

.027  : 

Scrapper      : 

1.150: 

1.150  . 

.023 

.023  : 

Slingmen  (2)   i 

2.300: 

2.300  . 

.047  . 

.047  : 

Tractor         : 

2.278 

2.278  . 

.046  : 

.046  : 

Driver        : 

1.250: 

1.250  : 

.026  : 

.026  : 

Wagons  (2) 

.473 

.473  : 

.010  : 

.010  : 

Total  Cost 

:  6.000 

!    5M6 

:  ll.Vffi  : 

.123 

!   .112 

:   .235  I 

B.     Transfer  Loading 


2/ 


Equipment  and 

Dollars  Per  Hour       : 

Dollars  Per  Ton      : 

Labor 

Equipment  : 

Total 

Labor 

:  Equipment 

:  Total  : 

Labor  Used 

Cost 

Cost 

Cost 

Cost 

Cost 

Cost  : 

Derrick 

1.380 

1.380 

.028 

.028  : 

Operator 

1.250 

1.250 

.026 

.026  : 

Slingmen  (2) 

2.300 

2.300 

.047 

.047  : 

Tractor 

2.278 

2.278 

:    .046 

.046  : 

Driver 

•   1.250. 

1.250 

.026 

.026  : 

Wagons  (2) 

.473 

.473 

.010 

.010  : 

Truck-Tractor 

1.949 

1.949 

.040 

.040  : 

Driver 

1.870 

1.870  - 

.038 

.038  : 

Trailer 

2.072 

2.072 

.042  ■ 

.042  : 

Total  Cost 

6.670 

8.152 

14.822 

.137 

.166  : 

.303  : 

Total  Cost  From  Field  to  Truck  is  53.8  Gents  Per  Ton 
1/  Capacity  of  equipment  used  is  about  49  tnns  per  hour. 


2/  Actual  capacity  of  this  equipment  is  65  tons  per 


hour. 


you  see  that  2  cents  per  ton  can  be 
saved  by  field  loading  bulk  cane.  This 
is  a  good  illustration  of  why  all  cane 
hauled  direct  to  the  mill  from  the  field 
should  be  handled  in  bulk. 

Under  the  two  grab  system,  the  bulk 
cane  is  hauled  to  the  transfer  point, 
and  taken  from  the  wagon  by  a  tractor 
mounted  grab  to  be  placed  on  the 
ground.  The  equipment  involved  in 
unloading  the  field  carts  is  a  tractor 
mounted    grab,    a    field    tractor,    bulk 


carts,  and  a  scrapping  tractor.  The 
labor  involved  is  the  grab  operator 
and  the  tractor  driver.  The  scrapping 
tractor  is  also  operated  by  the  grab 
operator.  Assuming  a  performance 
rate  of  45  tons  per  hour  and  using  the 
cost  figures  in  Table  2B,  it  is  de- 
termined that  it  cost  22  cents  per  ton 
to  unload  bulk  cane  into  a  storgae 
pile.  Generally,  under  this  system  the 
grower's  responsibility  ends  when  the 
(Continued   on   next   page) 
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cane  is  put  on  the  ground  at  the  trans- 
fer point.  The  mill  then  assumes  the 
responsibility  for  loading  and  hauling 
the  cane  to  the  mill.  We  cannot  fairly 
end  the  comparison  between  the  two 
grab  system  and  other  systems  at  the 
point  where  grower' s  responsibility 
ends.  In  order  for  any  new  system  of 
transferring  cane  to  be  acceptable,  it 
must  perform  the  total  transfer  job 
cheaper  and  as  satisfactorily  as  the  ex- 
isting system.  Therefore,  we  need  to 
further  analyze  the  two  grab  system  to 
determine  the  cost  of  getting  the  cane 
from  the  storage  pile  to  the  trailer. 
The  equipment  used  in  this  operation 
is  a  truck  mounted  grab,  a  truck-trac- 
tor, and  a  bulk  trailer.  Labor  consists 
of  a  grab  operator  and  a  truck  driver. 
Cane  is  loaded  from  the  storage  pile 
into  the  trailer  at  the  rate  of  60  tons 
per  hour.  Using  the  cost  data  and  per- 
formance rates  shown  in  Table  2C,  it 
is  determined  that  it  costs  1  7  cents  per 
ton  to  load  bulk  cane  from  the  storage 
pile  to  bulk  trailers. 

The  total  cost  of  field  loading  bulk 
cane  and  transferring  to  trailers  using 
a  two  grab  system  is  60  cents  per  ton 
(Table  2 A  plus  2B  plus  2C).  The  cost 
of  the  conventional  system  is  54  cents 
per  ton  for  doing  the  same  thing. 
(Table    1A  plus   IB). 

One   Grab  System 

The  next  system  is  the  one  grab 
system.  Under  this  method,  one  grab 
is  used  to  both  unload  bulk  cane  from 
field  carts  as  well  as  load  cane  into 
bulk  trailers. 

Cane  is  field  loaded  in  bulk  carts. 
Equipment  and  labor  requirements  are 
the  same  as  with  the  two  grab  system, 
however  rates  of  performance  are 
different.  The  cane  is  hauled  to  the 
transfer  point  where  it  is  either  un- 
loaded onto  a  pile  or  into  a  trailer. 
In  most  cases,  whether  cane  is  placed 
on  the  ground  or  not  some  provision 
has  to  be  made  for  scrapping  around 
the  pile.  Where  truck  mounted  grabs 
were  used,  a  special  tractor  had  to  be 
kept  at  the  transfer  point  for  scrapping. 
This  is  the  case  presented  in  Table 
3A   and    3B. 

The  equipment  used  for  transfer 
loading    is    a    hydraulic    grab,    a     field 


tractor,  two  bulk  carts,  a  truck-tractor, 
a  bulk  trailer  and  a  scrapping  tractor. 
The  labor  consists  of  grab  operator, 
tractor  driver,  and  truck  driver.  The 
grab  operator  also  drives  the  scrapping 
tractor.  Growers  have  not  been 
successful  in  achieving  high  rates  of 
performance  over  long  periods  of  time 
with  this  system.  Fifty  tons  per  hour 
appear  to  be  a  reasonable  rate  of  per- 
formance for  this  system  at  this  time. 
Using  that  rate  of  performance  with 
the  cost  figures  in  Table  3B,  the  cost 
of  transferring  cane  using  the  one  grab 
system  is  34  cents  per  ton.  The  total 
cost  of  loading  bulk  cane  in  the  field 
and  transferring  it  to  bulk  trailers  is 
53  cents  per  ton.  Table  3A  plus  3B). 

Labor   and    Equipment 
Cost   Relationship 

The  more  mechanized  systems  of 
transfer  loading  cane  studied  had  one 
major  fault.  They  all  saved  labor  and 
thereby  reduced  the  per  ton  labor  cost. 
However,  any  savings  in  labor  has  been 
more  than  off  set  by  increases  in  the 
equipment  cost.  This  can  be  seen  in 
Table   4. 

For  example,  with  all  three  systems 
operating  at  45  tons  per  hour,  the  one 
grab  system  realizes  a  1  0  cent  per  ton 
savings  over  the  conventional  system 
in  labor  cost.  At  the  same  time  equip- 
ment costs  of  the  one  grab  system  are 
1  1  cents  per  ton  greater  than  the  con- 
ventional system.  Therefore,  the  total 
cost  of  operating  the  one  grab  system 
is  about  1  cent  per  ton  greater  than 
the  conventional   system. 

By  looking  at  Table  4  and  the  above 
example,  we  can  see  that  labor  savings 
is  not  the  only  consideration  in  accept- 
ing a  new  system.  Both  labor  and 
equipment  cost  should  be  considered 
to  determine  the  most  economical 
method  of  transfer  loading  cane. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  existing  grab 
type  systems  should  be  abandoned  in 
favor  of  tripping  slings.  On  the  con- 
trary, further  development  of  any  new 
system  that  shows  promise  should  be 
encouraged.  However,  widespread  use 
of  any  new  system  should  not  be 
advocated  until  it  is  concluded  that 
the  new  system  is  the  best  possible  one 
at   the  time. 
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Table  2  -  Tvo  Grab  System:  (45  tons  per  hour)  One  Grab  Takes 
Cane  From  Carts  to  Storage  Pile  and  One  Grab  Takes 
Cane  From  Pile  to  Trucks. 


Field  Loading 


1/ 


Equipment  and 

:       Dollars  Per  Hour 

Dollars  Per 

Ton    : 

:  Labor 

Equipment 

Total 

:   Labor 

Equipment : 

Total : 

Labor  Used 

:  Cost 

Cost 

Cost 

Cost 

Cost 

Cost  : 

Field  Loader     : 

2.725 

2.725 

.061 

.061  : 

Operator 

•   1.300 

1.300 

:   .029 

.029  : 

Scrapper 

1.150 

1.150 

.026 

.026  : 

Tractor 

2.278 

2.278 

.051 

.051  : 

Driver 

:   I.250 

1.250 

.028 

.028  : 

Wagons  (2) 

.608 

.608 

.014 

.014  : 

Total  Cost 

3.700 

5.611 

9.3H 

:   .083 

.126 

r  .209  : 

B.  Transferring  (From  Cart  to  Storage  Pile)  -' 


2/ 


Equipment  and 

Dollars  Per  Hour 

Dollars  Per  Ton     : 

Labor  : 

Equipment 

Total 

Labor 

Equipment 

Total  : 

Labor  Used 

Cost 

Cost 

Cost 

Cost 

Cost 

Cost  : 

Grab  (tractor 

mounted) 

2.846 

2.846 

.063 

.063  : 

Operator 

:   1.250- 

1.250 

.028 

.028  : 

Tractor  (scrapping)       : 

1.684 

1.684 

.037 

.037  : 

Tractor 

2.278 

2.278 

.051 

.051  : 

Driver 

:   1.250: 

1.250 

.028 

.028  : 

Wagons  (2) 

.60S 

.608 

.014 

.014  : 

Total  Cost 

:   2. 500 

7.416 

9.916 

.056 

.165 

.221  : 

C.  Transferring  (From  Storage  Pile  to  Truck,  60  Tons  Per  Hour) 3/ 


Equipment  and 

Dollars  Per  Hour 

Dollars  Per  Ton      : 

Labor 

Equipment 

Total 

Labor 

•Equipment 

Total: 

Labor  Used 

Cost 

Cost 

Cost 

Cost 

Cost 

Cost  : 

Grab  (truck      : 

mounted)    : 

3.110 

3.H0 

.052 

.052  : 

Operator 

1.250 ; 

1.250 

.021 

.021  : 

Truck-tractor 

1.949 

1.949 

.032 

.032  : 

Driver 

1.870 

1.870 

.031 

.031  : 

Trailer 

2.072 

2.072 

.035 

.035  : 

Total  Cost 

:   3.120 

7.131 

10.251 

.052 

.119 

.171  : 

Total  Cost  From  Field  to  Truck  is  60.1  Cents  Per  Ton. 

1/  Actual  capacity  of  this  equipment  is  about  52  tons  per  hour. 

2/  Capacity  of  this  equipment  is  45  tons  per  hour. 

3/  Assumed  that  this  equipment  will  work  on  more  than  one  farm. 
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Special  attention  is  called  to  the  fact 
that  the  per-ton  cost  data  I  have  pre- 
sented and  the  conclusions  I  have 
reached  are  based  on  the  performance 
rates  shown  for  the  various  pieces  of 
equipment.  If  actual  performance  rates 
on  a  farm  are  lower  than  those  shown, 
then  per-ton  costs  will  be  higher  than 
those  I  have  shown.  Actually,  the  per- 
formance rates  on  most  farms  will  be 
lower,  because  growers  delivery  quotas 
will  not  be  large  enough  to  permit  the 
equipment  to  accomplish  the  perfor- 
mance rates  I  have  shown.  On  such 
farms,  the  per  ton  costs  should  be 
calculated  on  the  basis  of  the  delivery 
quota,  which  would  be  the  actual  per- 
formance rate.  In  these  cases,  it  will 
be  found  that  the  per-ton  costs  of  the 
conventional  system  and  the  one  grab 
system  are  about  the  same. 

Other   Transfer   Loading  Systems 

The  three  systems  already  discussed 
are  not  the  only  ones  existing  in 
Louisiana  today.  Several  growers  are 
experimenting  with  systems  of  dump- 
ing bulk  cane  direct  into  trailers.  This 
is  being  done  either  with  a  ramp  for 
the  tractor  and  wagons  or  a  pit  for  the 
trailer.  One  grower  is  using  a  mobile 
retaining  wall  connected  to  a  dragline. 
The  field  carts  drive  between  the  drag- 
line and  the  retaining  wall.  The  drag- 
line then  dumps  the  bulk  cane  over 
the  retaining  wall  into  a  storage  pile. 
The  cane  is  later  put  into  trailers  by 
a  truck  mounted  grab. 

There  are  some  out  of  state 
commercial  firms  interested  in  this 
problem.  One  such  company  feels  that 
containerization  is  the  answer.  In  other 
words  rather  than  transferring  the  cane 
itself,  they  propose  to  transfer  the  con- 
tainer that  holds  the  cane.  They  feel 
that  they  can  design  a  wagon  chassis 
that  will  carry  a  removable  chain-net 
container.  This  container  will  hold  6 
to  8  tons  of  cane.  The  containers  will 
be  loaded  in  the  field  the  same  as  we 
now  load  bulk  cane.  The  cane  will  then 
be  hauled  to  a  transfer  point.  At  this 
time,  the  tractor  driver  will  release  a 
catch  and  the  weight  of  the  container 
will  cause  the  wagon  frame  to  slowly 
tilt,    similar    to    a    dump    truck.    When 


the  rear  end  of  the  container  touches 
the  ground,  the  tractor  driver  will  pull 
forward  slowly.  This  will  allow  the  con- 
tainer to  slide  off  of  the  chassis  onto 
the  ground.  The  containers  will  stand 
on  runners  similar  to  those  on  a  sled. 
The  tractor  driver  will  then  back  up 
to  an  empty  container.  A  cable,  from 
a  hydraulic  winch,  on  the  wagon  chassis 
would  be  hooked  on  the  empty  con- 
tainer and  the  empty  container  pulled 
onto  the  frame.  The  tractor  would  go 
back  to  the  field  to  refill  the  container. 

After  three  full  containers  are  at 
the  transfer  point,  a  truck  with  a  flat 
bed  trailer  would  arrive.  The  truck 
would  have  a  hydraulic  winch  near  the 
cab.  The  flat  bed  trailer  would  have 
channels  near  the  edges  of  the  trailer 
bed.  The  runners  on  the  containers 
would  fit  into  these  channels.  The  flat 
bed  trailer  need  not  have  a  solid  floor. 
The  truck  driver  would  back  up  to  a 
full  container  and  drop  his  tail  gate. 
He  then  would  connect  the  cable  from 
the  winch  to  the  full  container  and  pull 
it  onto  the  trailer.  The  runners  on  the 
container  would  slide  in  the  channels 
on  the  trailer  bed,  which  would  guide 
the  container  onto  the  trailer.  Once 
on  the  trailer,  the  containers  would  be 
locked  down,  either  hydraulically  or 
mechanically. 

It  would  take  three  containers  to 
fill  each  trailer,  giving  a  load  of  1  8  to 
24  tons  of  cane.  If  such  a  system  is 
feasible,  there  would  be  no  labor 
other  than  the  truck  driver  and  the 
tractor  driver  and  no  special  equipment 
at  the  transfer  point. 

Most  of  the  methods  mentioned 
are  designed  to  completely  replace  the 
field  derrick.  But,  what  can  a  grower 
do  until  a  new  system  is  perfected  both 
economically  and  mechanically?  One 
possibility  would  be  the  modification 
of  conventional  field  carts  so  that  the 
slings  do  not  have  to  be  tied  until  the 
cane  reaches  the  field  derrick.  This 
would  involve  the  raising  of  the  sides 
of  the  wagons.  The  slings  would  be 
arranged,  readv  for  loading,  in  the 
wagons  at  the  derrick  site  by  the  der- 
rick crew.  Several  sets  of  slings  could 
be  placed  in  the  wagon  with  the  sling 
ends  hooked  on  pegs  of  some  sort.  The 
wagons  would   then   be  taken  into   the 
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Table  3  -  One  Grab  System:  (50  tons  per  hour)  Same  Grab  Loads 
Truck  that  Unloads  Field  Carts. 

A.  Field  Loading  l/ 


Equipment  and 

Dollars  Per  Hour               : 

Dollars  Per  Ton           : 

:     Labor 

Equipment 

*     Total 

:     Labor 

Equipment 

Total   : 

Labor  Used 

Cost 

Cost 

•     Cost 

:     Cost 

Cost 

Cost      : 

Field  Loader 

2.T25 

.       2.725 

.054 

.05^   : 

Operator 

1,300 

1.300 

;       .026 

.026   : 

Scrapper 

1.150 

1.150 

:       .023 

.023   : 

Tractor 

2.278 

:       2.278 

.046 

.0^6   : 

Driver 

.       1.250 

;      1.250 

:       .025 

.025   : 

Wagons  (2) 

.608 

.608 

.012 

.012   : 

Total  Cost 

3.700 

5.611     : 

9.3H 

:       .074 

.112 

.186   : 

B.  Transferring  (Taking  Cane  From  Field  Wagons  to  Truck)-' 


Equipment  and 

Dollars  Per  Hour 

Dollars  Per 

Ton 

Labor     . 

Equipment 

Total 

:       Labor 

Equipment 

Total : 

Labor  Used 

Cost      ■ 

Cost 

Cost 

Cost 

Cost 

Cost   : 

Grab 

4.268     ! 

4.268 

.085 

.085   : 

Operator 

1.250 

1.250 

:        .025 

.025   : 

Tractor  (Scrapping 

1.684 

1.684 

.034 

.034   : 

Tractor 

:           2.278 

2.278 

.046 

.046  : 

Driver 

•       1.250 

1.250 

:       .025 

.025   : 

Wagons 

.608 

.608 

.012 

.012  : 

Truck-tractor 

1.949 

1.949 

-039 

.039   : 

Driver 

1.870 

I.870 

:       .037 

.037  : 

Trailer 

2.072 

2.072 

.041 

.041   : 

Total  Cost 

4.370 

12. 859 

17.229 

:       .087 

.257 

.344   ': 

Total  Cost  From  Field  to  Truck  is  53.O  Cents  Per  Ton. 

1/  Actual  Capacity  of  this  equipment  is  about  52  tons  per  hour. 

2/  Capacity  of  this  equipment  is  about  50  tons  per  hour. 

Table  k.     Summary  of  Costs  of  Field  Loading  and  Transfer  Loading 
Under  Three  Systems,  With  All  Systems  Operating  at  1*5 
Tons  Per  Hour. 


:Type  of 

: System               : 

Dollars  Per  Ton                                        : 

Labor 

Equipment 

Total 

: Conventional  4 
:Two  Grab           : 
:0ne  Grab 

:               ,28 

i              .19 

i              .18 

!         .30 

!              .hi 

!         .in 

;     -58    i 

:           .60         : 
.59         : 
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field  and  loaded.  After  being  loaded 
the  wagons  would  be  brought  to  the 
field  derrick  site.  Once  at  the  derrick, 
the  slings  would  then  be  tied.  The  same 
man  who  normally  hooks  bundles  at 
the  derrick,  or  the  tractor  driver,  could 
tie  the  slings.  Such  a  system  would  have 
two  advantages.  It  would  eliminate  two 
men  in  the  field  and  allow  the  grower 
the  use  of  the  cheapest  transfer  method 
to  date,  namely  the  tripping  of  slings. 
Some  growers  who  ship  to  Myrtle 
Grove  Factory  already  use  this  system. 

The  fact  that  some  growers  have 
adopted  this  practice  illustrates  a  very 
important  point.  That  is,  before  com- 
pletely eliminating  any  existing  system 
we  should  be  certain  that  we  have  con- 
sidered all  possible  practical  modifica- 
tions of  that  system.  Only  when  we 
have  assured  ourselves  that  a  complete- 
ly new  system  is  cheaper  than  any  form 
of  the  existing  system  should  the  new 
system  be  adopted. 
Converting  Direct  Deliveries  To  BisSk 

There  is  a  very  definite  area  of  sav- 
ings in  cane  handling  that  should  be 
explored  before  next  year.  During  1  967 
approximately  1,200,000  tons  of 
cane  were  delivered  in  slings  direct  to 
the  mills  in  conventional  field  carts. 
In  most  cases,  this  cane  could  have  been 
handled  cheaper  in  bulk  and  with 
greater  convenience.  The  growers  of 
this  cane  would  realize  a  5  cent  a  ton 
savings  for  every  set  of  slingmen 
eliminated.  The  mills  would  realize  a 
savings  that  should  approximate  the 
growers  savings.  Therefore,  every 
attempt  should  be  made  next  year  to 
convert  to  bulk  the  deliveries  which 
are  from  field  to  mill. 

Waiting  Time 

There  is  another  area  of  potential 
savings  in  cane  handling  that  may 
prove  to  be  the  greatest  savings  the 
Louisiana  sugar  industry  can  make. 
That  would  be  the  reduction  in  waiting 
time  for  vehicles  to  unload  at  the  mill. 
This  is  certainly  not  a  new  idea.  The 
American  Sugar  Cane  League  has  been 
promoting  elimination  of  waiting  lines 
for  years.  There  is  one  basic  cause  for 
long  waiting  lines — too  many  hauling 
units.  In  order  to  reduce  the  number 
of  hauling  vehicles,  someone  must  take 


control  and  promote  the  idea  of  using 
fewer  hauling  units. 

Switching  from  slings  to  bulk  cane 
will  not  by  itself  result  in  reduced  wait- 
ing times  at  the  mill.  At  first,  as  a  mill 
begins  to  accept  part  of  its  cane  in 
bulk,  shippers  may  notice  a  reduction 
in  waiting  time.  This  may  be  true  for 
shippers  of  both  bulk  and  slinged  cane. 
However,  some  growers  will  eventually 
see  an  opportunity  to  deliver  their 
quota  in  bulk  earlier  in  the  day  by  put- 
ting on  more  hauling  vehicles.  This 
idea  is  contagious  and  soon  other  grow- 
ers will  add  extra  hauling  units.  As  the 
number  of  hauling  units  increases,  the 
waiting  time  will  also  increase.  The 
amount  of  cane  hauled  per  unit  will 
decrease,  and  the  per  ton  hauling  cost 
will  increase.  The  attempt  to  deliver 
cane  to  the  mill  by  using  more  vehicles 
is  self  defeating.  Each  time  a  new  truck 
is  added,  all  other  trucks  will  haul  less 
cane.  As  this  happens,  both  the  cost 
of  delivering  cane,  and  waiting  time 
increase. 

Studies  conducted  using  1967  wages 
and  equipment  costs  indicate  that  it 
cost  7  cents  per  minute  for  a  truck 
with  24  tons  to  wait  in  line.  It  is  not 
uncommon  to  have  such  a  truck  wait 
between  45  minutes  and  one  hour  to 
unload.  This  means  it  is  costing  $3.15 
to  $4.20  per  hour  for  the  truck  to  stay 
in  line.  The  cost  is  essentially  7  cents 
per  minute  for  a  tractor  and  two 
wagons  hauling  6.5  tons.  It  costs  $1.05 
for  the  tractors  and  wagons  to  wait 
1  5  minutes. 

Some  mills  have  already  reduced 
waiting  time.  Some  mills  assign  each 
grower  a  number  of  hauling  units  based 
on  his  daily  quota  and  hauling  distance. 
These  mills  report  that  they  have  re- 
duced the  number  of  hauling  units  by 
as  much  as  33  per  cent.  This  is  a  direct 
saving  to  the  shippers. 

For  example,  Mr.  W.  S.  Chadwick, 
President  of  Southdown,  Inc.,  reports 
that  Greenwood  Factory,  reduced  the 
number  of  trucks  used  in  1967  by  one- 
third  of  the  number  used  in  1966.  As 
a  result  waiting  time  at  the  mill  was 
reduced  significantly.  The  reduction  in 
the  number  of  trucks  had  no  effect 
(Continued  on  page    15) 
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The  first  prize  is  the  big  tonnage  of  clean  cane  you're  going  to  harvest  when  you  use 
a  single  pre-emergence  application  of  TRI-FEN  herbicide.  The  other  prizes  are  just 
a  little  harder  to  get,  but  you  can't  lose  trying  for  them.  All  you  have  to  do  is  fill  in  the 
entry  blank  on  the  reverse  side  and  send  it  in.  5  winners  will  be  drawn  every  week  from 
Jan.  15  through  March  15.  Enter  as  many  times  as  you  like.  You  can  pick  up  additional 
entry  blanks  from  your  local  TRI-FEN     dealer  or  get  one  on  any  drum  of  TRI-FEN 

TAKE  A  LOOK  AT  WHAT  YOU  CAN  WIN  .  Portable  TV,  equipped  to  run  by  rechargable  battery  or 
AC  •  Portable  tape  recorder,  fully  equipped  to  run  by  battery  or  AC  •  Portable  AM/FM  transistor  pilot 
radio  •  Two-piece  walkie-talkie  operable  within  a  10  mile  radius  •  Instamatic  Kodak  camera  kit 

SEE  OTHER  SIDE- 


Win  prizes  £ 
better  crops 


FRI-FEN  assures  you  of  long  lasting  control  of  Johnson 
grass  seedlings  and  other  weeds  with  just  one  pre-emergence 
application.  Spray  field-proven  TRI-FEN  on  clean  rows  that 
have  been  off-barred  or  pretreated  for  existing  weeds,  and  you 
can  lean  back  and  watch  your  tonnage  and  profits  grow  for  the 
rest  of  the  season.  Need  to  know  more?  Ask  your  local  formu- 
lator.  He'll  be  glad  to  tell  you  how  you  can  improve  your  profit 
picture  and  win  prizes  with  new,  concentrated  TRI-FEN  . 

TEN3  TENNECO  CHEMICALS,  INC.   heyden  division 


it's  easy 

Fill  in  the  card  or  a  facsimile  and  send 
it  in.  No  purchase  is  necessary.  Enter 
as  often  as  you  like.  Five  winners  will 
be  chosen  each  week  for  the  duration 
of  the  contest  (Jan.  15  to  March  15). 
Entries  for  each  week's  drawing  will 
be  drawn  each  Thursday  during  the 
contest.  The  names  of  the  winners  will 
be  announced  over  local  radio  sta- 
tions on  Monday  of  the  following 
week,  and  the  winners  will  be  indi- 
vidually notified  by  mail  .  .Good  Luck! 


Fill  out  and  mail  coupon  to: 

Tenneco  Chemicals,  Inc. 

c/o  Complan  Inc. 

605  Third  Avenue 

New  York  City,  New  York  10016 

Name 


Address. 

City 

Zip 


State. 


on    the    amount    of    cane    delivered    to 
the  mill. 

No  one  can  possibly  design  a  univer- 
sal plan  for  controlling  deliveries  that 
can  be  applied  to  all  mills.  Each  mill 
has  circumstances  particular  to  its 
operations  and  locality.  For  this  rea- 
son, a  delivery  system  that  works  at 
one  mill  can  only  serve  as  a  general 
guide  for  initiating  a  delivery  system 
at  another  mill. 

Double  Handling  of  Cane 

There  is  one  other  area  in  which  we 
could  realize  a  substantial  savings. 
That  would  be  through  the  elimination 
of  the  double  handling  of  cane  stored 
for  night  grinding.  The  potential  sav- 
ings is  hard  to  determine,  because  we 
do  not  know  the  extent  of  losses 
through  deterioration  in  the  storage 
stack.  However,  based  on  1965  figures, 
we  would  save  at  least  20  cents  per 
ton  through  elimination  of  the  double 
handling  of  cane.  This  figure  will  be 
higher  today  and  in  the  future  due  to 
increasing  labor  costs.  The  20  cents 
does  not  include  any  losses  due  to 
quality  deterioration.  Night  delivery  is 
one  solution  to  the  problem  of  double 
handling  of  cane  which  has  not  been 
accepted  in  Louisiana  to  date,  but  I 
feel  confident  that  it  is  only  a  matter 
of  time  before  it  is  tried  in  Louisiana. 
Twenty-four  hour  delivery  of  cane  has 
been  the  practice  in  Hawaii  for  many 
years  and  by  two  Florida  mills  for 
several  years. 

Night  deliveries  would  consist  of 
field  loading,  hauling,  and  dumping 
direct  onto  the  feeder  table  of  fresh 
cane.  There  is  some  doubt  that  night 
deliveries  would  completely  eliminate 
the  need  for  any  storage.  However, 
there  is  no  question  that  night  deliveries 
would  allow  the  mills  to  store  a  much 
smaller  amount  of  cane  than  they  now 
store.  This  in  turn  would  greatly  re- 
duce losses  due  to  deterioration  and 
the  cost  of  double  handling. 

Night  deliveries  offer  no  savings  for 
small  growers.  There  may  be  some 
small  savings  in  field  operations  for  the 
larger  growers,  but  the  main  savings 
will  come  in  reduced  double  handling 
of  cane.  For  that  reason  mills  with  50 
per  cent   or  more  administration   cane 


would  realize  the  greatest  benefits  from 
night  deliveries. 

Those    processors    considering    large 
investments    in    bridge    cranes    or    new 
derricks  should  consider  night  delivery 
of  cane  as  a  possible  alternative. 
Summary 

I  would  like  to  close  by  emphasizing 
the   main   points   of   my  paper. 

At  this  time,  there  appears  to  be  no 
cheaper  method  of  transfer  loading 
bulk  cane  than  tripping  slings.  Experi- 
mentation with  new  methods  and  modi- 
fications of  existing  methods  of  trans- 
ferring cane  is  desirable  and  should  be 
encouraged.  Any  new  method  which 
is  to  be  widely  adopted,  should  first 
be  proven  unquestionably  more  eco- 
nomical than  any  form  of  tripping 
slings.  The  number  of  men  required  to 
operate  a  system  should  not  be  the 
only  measure  for  acceptance  of  the 
system.  Equipment  cost  must  also  be 
considered. 

Several  systems  were  not  studied 
this  year  because  of  the  time  element 
and  the  desire  to  work  just  with  the 
more  common  methods.  Next  year  I 
would  like  to  be  able  to  report  on  the 
methods  not  covered  this  year.  A  large 
number  of  growers  will  handle  their 
cane  in  slings  again  next  year.  They 
should  explore  the  possibility  of  tying 
the  slings  at  the  derrick  site  rather  than 
in  the  field.  My  studies  indicate  that 
the  derrick  crew  will  have  time  to 
do   this. 

Serious  consideration  should  be 
given  to  moving  in  bulk  all  cane 
that  will  be  delivered  direct  to  the  mills 
from  the  fields  next  year.  Both  growers 
and  mills  will  benefit. 

We  are  still  hauling  cane  to  the  mill 
with  too  many  vehicles.  Several  mills 
have  limited  the  number  of  hauling 
units  each  shipper  could  use.  In  some 
cases  shippers  hauled  more  cane  in 
1967  than  in  1966  with  thirty  percent 
fewer  hauling  units.  Both  mills  and 
shippers  have  been  pleased  once  a 
controlled  delivery  system  was  put 
into  effect. 

Double  handling  of  cane  at  the  mill, 

or  in  the   field,    is   a  costly  practice   to 

the     Louisiana     sugar     industry.      One 

eventual    solution    to    this    problem    is 

(Continued  on  page  23) 
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SPRING  RECOMMENDATIONS  FOR  THE 

CONTROL  OF  JOHNSON  CRASS  AND 

OTHER  WEEDS  ANDCRASSES  IN 

LOUISIANA  SUGARCANE,  19681 


Weed  and  grass  control  is  an  inte- 
gral part  of  a  complete  sugarcane  pro- 
duction program.  Good  management 
which  includes  optimum  cultivation 
and  other  sound  agronomic  practices 
are  necessary  for  maximum  yields  of 
sugarcane  in  Louisiana.  Other  recom- 
mended practices  such  as  insect  con- 
trol, fertilization,  disease  control  and 
variety  selection  are  equally  important 
for   maximum   production. 

Chemical  herbicides  are  expensive 
and  unless  they  are  properly  applied 
at  the  right  time,  maximum  control  of 
weeds  and  grasses  will  not  be  obtained. 
Spray  equipment  should  be  in  good 
condition  and  carefully  calibrated 
(several  times  during  a  season)  to  de- 
liver the  proper  dosage. 

When  ground  equipment  is  used, 
herbicides  should  be  applied  on  a  24- 
to  30-  inch  band  over  the  top  (center) 
of  the  row  (1/3  to  5/12  of  the  row 
width).  All  suggested  rates  of  herbi- 
cides are  based  on  band  applications; 
broadcast  rates  are  indicated  where 
suggested. 

JOHNSON  GRASS  CONTROL 
Fallow  Plowing 

Fallow  plowing  is  still  essential  for 
the  control  of  Johnson  grass  plants  and 
rhizomes  (underground  stems).  Fallow 
plowing  includes  plowing  the  land  six 
or  more  times  in  late  spring  and 
throughout  the  summer  after  the  tem- 
perature is  high  enough  for  seed  germ- 
ination and  good  grass  growth.  Late 
fall  and  winter  plowing  following  early 
harvested  stubble  has  little  or  no  effect 
in   killing   Johnson    grass. 

At  present,  there  are  no  chemicals 
that  are  economically  feasible  to  substi- 
tute for  fallow  plowing.  Some  chemi- 
cals and  combinations  have  shown  pro- 
mise, and  work  on  this  phase  of  John- 
son grass  control  is  continuing. 


Plant   Cane   Treatment 

If  the  last  stubble  sugarcane  crop 
was  infested  with  Johnson  grass,  the 
next  plant  cane  crop  will  probably  have 
a  Johnson  grass  seedling  infestation 
even  though  the  land  was  fallow 
plowed.  Therefore,  a  complete  chem- 
ical control  program  is  recommended. 

A.   Removal  of  Winter  Weeds: 

To  be  effective,  pre-emergence  her- 
bicides must  be  sprayed  evenly  over 
a  weed-free  soil  surface.  Infestations 
of  winter  weeds  must  be  removed  from 
the  row  before  pre-emergence  herbi- 
cides are  applied  in  the  spring.  Winter 
weeds  are  usually  not  a  major  problem 
in  fields  that  were  sprayed  with  a  re- 
sidual herbicide  in  the  fall  after  plant- 
ing. 

Winter  weeds  may  be  removed  or 
controlled  in  two  ways: 

1.  Mechanical  control.  Remove 
weeds  from  the  top  of  the  row  with  a 
shaver,  mechanical  hoe,  or  other 
mechanical  implements. 

a.  Shaving — the  removing  of  ex- 
cessive soil  covering  the  seed  cane,  all 
weeds  and  grasses,  and  top  growth  of 
sugarcane    killed    by    winter    freezes. 

b.  False  shaving — the  removing  of 
weeds  and  grasses  and  the  top  growth 
of  sugarcane  killed  by  winter  freezes, 
but  removing  little  or  no  soil  from  the 
top  of  the  row. 

2.  Chemical  control.  Spray  the  top 
of  the  row,  approximately  30  inches 
wide,   with   either: 

a.  Silvex — 1    lb. /A    (1    quart),    or 

b.  A  mixture  of  2/3  lb.  A  of  Sil- 
vex and  1  2  lb.  A  low  volatile  ester 
of  2,4-D. 

Application  of  either  of  these  should 
be  made  as  early  in  the  season  as 
practical. 

NOTE:  When  applying  these  herbi- 
cides by  airplane,  use  the  same  rates, 
but  allow  at  least  1  0  percent  additional 
(Continued  on  page   18) 
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Louisiana  sugar  cane  growers  _ 


Get  the  most 

weed  control  for 

your  money 


New  Du  Pont  "Sinbar"  terbacil  weed  killer  offers  sugar  cane  growers 
many  advantages: 

■  Applied  as  a  single  application  in  the  spring,  or  as  a  split  ap- 
plication (fall  plus  spring),  "Sinbar"  keeps  fields  free  of  annual 
weeds  and  grasses,  as  well  as  seedling  Johnsongrass. 

■  No  additives  to  "Sinbar"  are  needed. 

■  Kills  germinating  seedlings  up  to  one  inch  tall. 

■  Replaces  multiple  treatments  necessary  with  other  chemical 
herbicide  programs... reduces  your  application  costs. 

■  Labeled  for  use  in  first-year  stubble  cane  as  well  as  in  plant 
cane. 

■  An  easy  to  use  wettable  powder  that  mixes  readily  with  water. 

Order  your  supply  of  Du  Pont  "Sinbar"  from  your  local  dealer  today. 


With  any  chemical,  follow  labeling  instructions  and  warnings  carefully. 


fllTPlt)  SINBAR 


REG   U  S  PAT  OFF 


TERBACIL  WEED  KILLER 


Distributed  by: 
Bel  Chemical  &  Supply  Co. ,  Inc. ,  Schriever,  Louisiana 

February  1  5,   1  968  )7 


CONTROL 

material  for  ditchbanks  and  headlands. 
B.   Application  of  Pre-emergence 
Herbicides : 

If  shaving  or  false  shaving  is  done 
early  and  if  off-barring  and  redrawing 
the  row  is  delayed,  the  top  of  the  row 
should  be  sprayed  with  silvex  as  des- 
cribed above.  The  pre-emergence 
herbicide  programs  described  below 
would  then  be  applied  after  the  row 
is  off-barred  and  redrawn.  Do  not  de- 
lay the  pre-emergence  application 
longer  than  necessary  however,  since 
silvex  may  not  be  effective  for  longer 
than  two  or  three  weeks. 

Observations  made  in  the  last 
several  years  show  that  the  placement 
of  our  present  herbicides  as  high  on 
the  row  as  possible  has  given  the  best 
weed  and  grass  control  with  the  least 
injury  to  the  sugarcane.  Off-barring 
and  redrawing  the  row  in  one  operation 
(or  at  the  same  time),  not  leaving  the 
off-bar  open,  improves  the  efficiency 
of  the  long  residual  chemical  herbi- 
cides such  as  fenac  and  terbacil  (Sin- 
bar). 

1.  TCA  Program 

When  the  plant  cane  is  off-barred, 
or  when  the  first  cultivation  is  made  in 
chopping  the  sides,  and  the  row  is  re- 
drawn, apply  either  of  the  following 
treatments: 

a.  A  mixture  of  4  lb. /A  of  TCA 
(sodium  salt  formulation)  and  1  lb. /A 
(  1  quart)  of  silvex  on  a  24-  to  30-inch 
band  with  ground  equipment. 

b.  A  mixture  of  5  lb. /A  of  TCA 
and  1  lb. /A  (1  quart)  of  silvex  with 
aerial    equipment. 

Repeat  either  one  of  these  treat- 
ments after  the  cane  is  fertilized.  This 
repeat  and  timed  second  application  is 
extremely  important  to  the  success  of 
the  TCA  program. 

2.  Fenac  Program 

Again  this  year,  two  commercial 
formulations  of  2,3,6-trichloropheny- 
lacetic  acid  (fenac)  will  be  marketed 
in  Louisiana.  One  formulation  will  be 
marketed  under  the  trade-mark  name 
of  "Fenac"  which  contains  1-1/2 
pounds  of  fenac  per  gallon.  The  other 
formulation  will  be  marketed  under 
the     trade-mark     name     of     "Tri-Fen" 


which  contains  2-1/2  pounds  of  fenac 
per  gallon.  The  primary  difference  in 
these  two  products  is  that  one  formula- 
tion is  more  concentrated  than  the 
other;  therefore,  different  quantities  of 
each  product  would  be  required  to 
obtain  the  recommended  rate  of  fenac. 
A  table  is  presented  in  the  back  of  this 
report  which  shows  the  quantity  of  each 
product  that  is  required  to  give  a 
specific  rate  of  fenac. 

Fenac  is  a  pre-emergence  chemical 
and  has  no  effect,  if  used  alone,  on 
weeds  that  have  emerged  from  the  soil. 
Thus,  fenac  should  be  applied  early 
in  the  year  before  the  temperature  is 
warm  enough  to  germinate  weed  seeds. 
Mixing  fenac  with  silvex  or  the  low 
volatile  ester  of  2,4-D  increases  the 
effectiveness  of  fenac  for  both  pre- 
emergence  and  post-emergence  control 
of  weeds. 

a.  If  fenac  and  silvex  were  applied 
on  newly  planted  cane  in  late  summer 
or  fall,  a  repeat  application  of  a  mix- 
ture of  fenac  at  1.1  lb. /A  (3  qts.  of 
"Fenac"  or  2  qts.  of  "Tri-Fen")  and 
1  lb. /A  (1  qt.)  of  silvex  should  be 
made  in  the  spring. 

b.  If  fenac  was  not  applied  in  the 
fall,  a  mixture  of  fenac  at  1.5  lb. /A 
(4  qts.  "Fenac"  or  2-1/2  qts.  "Tri- 
Fen")  and  1  lb. /A  (1  qt.)  of  silvex 
should  be  applied  to  a  clean  drill. 

3.   Terbacil  (Sinbar)  Program 

a.  If  Sinbar  was  applied  at  2/3 
pound  per  acre  on  newly  planted  sugar 
cane  in  late  summer  or  fall,  a  repeat 
application  at  2/3  pound  per  acre 
should  be  made  in  the  spring. 

b.  If  Sinbar  was  not  applied  in  the 
fall,  it  should  be  applied  at  1-1/3 
pound  per  acre  in  the  spring. 

NOTE:  Injury  to  plant  sugarcane 
on  light  sandy  soils  in  the  Meeker- 
Bunkie  area,  some  parts  of  the  Teche 
and  lower  Mississippi  River  area  have 
been  observed  from  the  above  men- 
tioned rates  of  both  the  materials,  fen- 
ac ("Fenac"  and  "Tri-Fen")  and 
terbacil  (Sinbar).  Lower  rates  of  these 
materials  should  be  used  in  these 
areas  until  the  safety  of  these  com- 
pounds are  determined  by  individual 
growers. 

(Continued  on  page  20) 
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Agricultural  and  Industrial  Bioproducts  Sales,  The  Dow  Chemical  Company,  Midland,  Michigan  48640. 


Sugar?  We're  all  for  it. 

Those  who  use  our  herbicides  know  it.  They 
get  more  out  of  their  cane  fields  with  Dowpon® 
and   Dow  Sodium  TCA  Inhibited  grass  killers. 
And  Formula  40®  and  Kuron®weed  killers.  More 
cane.  Clean  cane.  How  sweet  it  is. 


DOW 


CONTROL 

Varieties  C.P.  48-103  and  C.P. 
36-13  may  be  injured  by  Sinbar  on 
sandy  soil. 

It  is  suggested  that  not  more  than 
.8  lb.  A  of  fenac  (2  qts.  of  "Fenac" 
or  1-1/4  qts.  of  "Tri-Fen"),  or  1/2 
lb.  of  Sinbar  be  used  on  these  varieties 
or  on  the  sandy  soils  mentioned  above. 

4.  Alternate  Methods  of  Applying 
Fenac   or   Terbacil    (Sinbar) 

Johnson  grass  seedlings  and  annual 
weeds  that  have  emerged  and  are 
growing  will  not  be  killed  by  and 
application  of  these  chemicals  alone; 
therefore,  one  of  the  following  methods 
may  be  used  to  destroy  these  seed- 
lings: 

a.  Apply  a  mixture  of  5  lb. /A  of 
TCA  and  1  lb. /A  of  low  volatile  ester 
of  2,4-D  with  aerial  or  ground  equip- 
ment,  or 

b.  Use  a  "rotary  pick"  or  wide 
hoe  to  completely  "tear"  the  top  of  the 
bar  and  remove  or  kill  all  existing  grass 
seedlings. 

Following  these  treatments,  fenac  or 
terbacil  (Sinbar)  should  be  applied  as 
suggested  above. 

NOTE:  Do  not  mix  fenac  in  the 
same  tank  with  either  TCA  or  Dalapon. 

STUBBLE  CANE  TREATMENT 

A.  Where  Fenac  or  Terbacil  (Sinbar) 
Were  Used  in  Plant  Cane 

1 .  If  the  level  of  weed  and  grass 
control  in  plant  cane  was  good  and 
very  little  rhizome  Johnson  grass  is 
expected  in  the  stubble,  Sinbar  may 
be  used  in  first-stubble  cane  only  at  a 
rate  of  approximately  3/4  to    1    lb. /A. 

2.  Where  Johnson  grass  rhizomes 
are  expected,  both  shaved  and  un- 
shaved  stubble  should  be  treated  with 
7  lb./A  of  TCA  plus  1  lb.  /A  of  silvex. 
This  application  should  be  made  after 
off-barring  or  off-barring  and  redraw- 
ing the  row. 

If  Johnson  grass  is  still  a  problem 
apply  either  7  lb./A  of  TCA  plus  2 
lb./A  of  dalapon  or  dalapon  alone 
described  in  the  next  section. 

B.  Where  Fenac  or  Terbacil   (Sinbar) 
Was  Not  Used  in  Plant  Cane 

1.    Stubble   Shaved    and    Off -barred 

If  the  stubble  is  shaved,   off-barring 

should    be    done    as    soon    as    possible. 


Follow  immediately  with  an  applica- 
tion of  1  1  lb./A  of  TCA  and  1  lb./A 
of  silvex  if  the  area  is  known  to  have 
a  heavy  infestation  of  Johnson  grass 
rhizomes.  Adjust  the  equipment  so  the 
spray  pattern  covers  the  sides  of  the 
bar-furrow,  or  the  plowed  loose  soil 
if  the  row  is  redrawn  at  the  time  of 
off-barring,  as  well  as  the  top  of  the 
row.  TCA  is  more  effective  when 
followed  by  rains  and  warm  weather 
than  in  dry,  cold  weather.  Thus,  shav- 
ing, off-barring  and  TCA  application 
is  more  effective  when  done  in  late 
February  and   March. 

If  Johnson  grass  is  still  a  problem 
after  the  TCA  application,  apply  dala- 
pon at  the  rate  of  2  to  4  lb./A  with  a 
ground  sprayer.  (See  part  C  for  aerial 
application.)  The  ground  application 
should  be  a  directed  spray  to  cover  the 
young  Johnson  grass  and  to  keep  most 
of  the  spray  off  the  sugarcane  shoots. 
Some  varieties  of  sugar  cane  are  more 
susceptible  to  injury  from  dalapon  than 
others,  especially  C.P.  48-103  and  C.P. 
47-193.  Dalapon  applications  should 
not  be  made  later  than  May  20  on  any 
variety. 

2.   Stubble — Not  Shaved 

If  the  stubble  was  not  shaved,  or  if 
it  was  shaved  early  and  off-barring  is 
delayed,  and  the  grass  is  growing,  an 
application  of  7  lb./A  of  TCA  plus 
2  lb./A  of  dalapon  plus  1  lb./A  of 
silvex  should  be  made.  Mix  these  three 
chemicals  together  and  spray  in  one 
application  over  the  sugarcane  and  the 
grass.  This  application  should  be  made 
in  warm  weather  (temperature  over 
70°F).  The  grass  should  be  actively 
growing  and  not  over  1  0  inches  high. 
This  application  should  be  made  after 
the  cane  has  been  fertilized  and  the 
grass  has  recovered  from  burn  or  shock 
from  the  fertilization. 
C.    Aerial  Application  in  Stubble  Cane 

Under  some  conditions  it  may  be 
advisable  to  apply  dalapon  to  stubble 
cane  with  an  airplane.  The  amount  of 
grass,  its  vigor,  the  age  of  the  grass 
and  general  environmental  conditions 
will  determine  the  feasibility  of  the 
application.  From  2Vi  to  4  lb./A 
(broadcast)  of  dalapon  are  suggested 
depending  on  the  grass  infestation  and 
(Continued  on  page  22) 
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New  J&L  loader  has 
hydrostatic  drive. 

Maintenance  costs  are  cut  drastically  with  J&L's  new  L-16  loader. 
Hydrostatic  drive  eliminates  clutch.  Two  foot  pedals  control 
forward  and  reverse  movement  for  fast,  smooth  opera- 
tion. Forward  speed  is  from  0  to  15  mph.  Unit  can 
load  up  to  75  tons  of  cane  per  hour 
with  a  grab  height  in  excess  of 
12  ft.  Power  steering  makes 
control  fast  and  efficient. 


HON9RON 


J&L  ENGINEERING  COMPANY,  INC. 

Designers  and  manufacturers  of  the  world's  finest  sugar  machinery. 

Plants:  Jeanerette,  Louisiana — Honolulu  and  Hilo,  Hawaii — Manila,  Philippine  Is. 
Branches:    New  York   City,   Hong   Kong,  throughout   Hawaii   and  the   Philippines. 
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the  growth  of  the  grass.  Ten  percent 
should  be  added  to  the  acreage  for 
ditchbanks  and  headlands.  Dalapon  is 
more  effective  in  low  volume  water  ap- 
plications than  in  high  volume  water 
applications.  Some  visible  injury  may 
occur  on  the  more  susceptible  varieties 
of  sugarcane;  however,  yields  of  cane 
have  not  been  reduced  in  the  past  from 
these  applications  of  dalapon. 

Dalapon  applications  should  not  be 
made  on  sugar  cane  later  than  May  20. 

The  use  of  an  airplane  in  applying 
herbicides  to  sugarcane  is  very  precise. 
A  good  ground  crew  that  mixes  the 
chemical  well  and  in  the  correct  pro- 
portion is  essential.  Flagmen  and  the 
proper  placement  of  the  flags  are  ab- 
solutely necessary.  If  these  crews  are 
not  available  it  is  suggested  that  the 
application  not  be  made  to  the  sugar- 
cane. 

CONTROL  OF  ANNUAL  WEEDS 

AND  GRASSES,  RAOUL  GRASS 

AND  BERMUDA  GRASS 

Annual  Weeds  and   Grasses 

Some  areas  and  individual  proper- 
ties in  the  Louisiana  sugarcane  belt 
have  little  or  no  Johnson  grass.  These 
properties  are  usually  infested  with  an- 
nual weeds  and  grasses.  The  following 
chemical  programs  are  suggested  for 
use  in  these  areas. 

1.  TCA  PROGRAM— Shaved  or 
Not  Shaved  Plant  and  Stubble 
Cane 

a.  Apply  1  lb. /A  of  silvex  early 
in  the  season  on  the  top  of  the  rows  of 
both  plant  cane  and  stubble.  If  an  air- 
plane application  is  made,  use  1  |/4  lb. 
/A  of  silvex.  If  the  cane  is  shaved  or 
false  shaved,  the  application  of  silvex 
should  be  made  immediately  after 
shaving. 

b.  After  the  cane  is  fertilized  and 
the  rows  are  redrawn,  apply  2  to  4 
lb. /A  of  TCA  plus  !/2   to   1   lb. /A  of 

silvex.  One  application  after  fertilizing 
is  usually  sufficient.  In  some  cases  a 
repeat  application  of  2  lb. /A  of  TCA 
plus  1  lb.  /A  of  dalapon  plus  Yl  lb. /A 
of  silvex  should  be  made. 

2.  Terbacil  (Sinbar)  Program — 
Yl  lb. /A  should  be  applied  to  a  me- 
chanically   or    chemically    cleaned    row 


after     off-barring    and     redrawing    the 
row. 

RAOUL  GRASS 

Raoul  grass  is  known  to  occur  in 
several  of  the  sugarcane  growing  par- 
ishes. The  growth  of  this  plant  is  dif- 
ferent from  Johnson  grass  in  that  it 
grows  from  seed  only  and  does  not 
reproduce  from  rhizomes.  One  of  the 
first  steps  in  controlling  this  weed  is 
to  reduce  the  population  of  seed  in  the 
soil.  This  can  be  done  by  fallow  plow- 
ing before  sugarcane  is  replanted,  and 
by  eradicating  plants  from  ditchbanks 
and  other  non-cropped  areas  by  chemi- 
cal or  mechanical  means.  Secondly,  all 
newly  planted  sugarcane  should  be 
treated  with  a  herbicide.  These  herbi- 
cide treatments  should  be  supple- 
mented with  hand-hoeing  and/or 
flaming  during  the  growing  season. 
Growers  should  strive  to  eradicate  this 
weed  from  their  property. 

1.  TCA     Program     for     Plant     and 
Stubble  Cane 

a.  Apply  4  lb. /A  of  TCA  plus  1 
lb./ A  of  silvex  to  a  clean  row  early 
in  the  spring. 

b.  Approximately  four  weeks 
later  or  after  fertilization  repeat  this 
treatment,  or  if  Raoul  grass  is  grow- 
ing, apply  a  mixture  of  2  lb.  /A  TCA, 
2  lb. /A  of  dalapon,  and  1  lb. /A  of 
silvex  as  a  directed  spray. 

c.  A  lay-by  application  may  be 
desirable  in  heavily  infested  areas.  A 
broadcast  application  (directed  to  the 
base  of  the  cane  and  middles)  of  a 
mixture  of  12  lb. /A  of  TCA  and  ap- 
proximately 2  lb.  A  of  amine  2  ,4-D 
should  be  made  immediately  after  the 
lay-by  cultivation. 

2.  Flame  Cultivation 

Flaming  has  been  used  successfully 
in  experimental  plots  to  control  weeds 
that  survive  the  chemical  treatments, 
both  in  the  spring  and  after  lay-by. 
Flaming  effectively  kills  weeds  that  are 
less  than  four  inches  tall;  thus,  flaming 
must  be  timely  to  be  effective. 

BERMUDA  GRASS 

If     Bermuda     grass     (blue     or     wire 
grass)    is   a   problem,    two    applications 
of  a  mixture  of  2   lb.    A  of  TCA  plus 
(Continued  on  next  page) 
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FERTILIZER  RECOMMENDATIONS  FOR 
LOUISIANA  SUGARCANE 

by  Laron  E.  Golden,  Ray  Ricaud  and     Lester    G.     Davidson 


Plant   Cane   for   the   Mill 

For  Plant  cane,  use  60  to  1 00 
pounds  of  N  per  acre  by  applying  any 
of  the  common  N  materials.  The 
following  guide  for  use  of  N  is 
recommended : 

Condition                             N.  lbs.  per  acre 
Heavy  legume  crop  turned 
under  on  any  soils  60 


Medium-textured     (mixed) 
soils,      fallowed     previous 

year 

Fine-textured  (heavy)  soils, 

fallowed   previous  year  

Where   poor   legume    growth   is   ob- 
tained, or  where  available  soil  P  and/ 
or  K  are  "low",  use  40  pounds  of  P2O5 
(Continued  on  page  24) 


80 
80-100 
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1    lb./A  of  dalapon  plus   Vi   to   24   lb. 
/A  of  silvex  is  suggested. 

Equipment  and   Application 

Most  herbicides  used  in  the  sugar- 
cane belt  during  the  past  several  years 
have  been  water-soluble  compounds; 
therefore,  spray  equipment  with  ordin- 
ary by-pass  agitation  could  be  used 
effectively.  However,  terbacil  (Sinbar) 
is  a  wettable  powder  and  vigorous  agi- 
tation must  be  provided  during  mixing 
and  spraying  to  keep  this  herbicide  in 
suspension.  Mechanical  agitation  or  suf- 
ficient by-pass  agitation  must  be  pro- 
vided to  insure  proper  application. 

Sinbar  should  be  applied  in  2  to  15 
gallons  of  water  per  acre  (on  the  drill). 
Les  volume  may  cause  nozzle  clogging 
and  unnecessary  delays  in  the  filed. 

Quantity  of  two  commercial  formula- 
tions required   to   give   specific 
rate  of  fenac. 


Pounds  of  fenac 
per   acre 

Volume 
for  each 
Fenac1 

per    acre 
product 
Tri-Fen2 

2.1 
1.9 
1.5 

1.1 

.8 
.4 

5J/2  qts. 
5  qts. 
4  qts. 
3  qts. 
2  qts. 
1   qt. 

3  !/2  qts. 

3  qts. 
IVl  qts. 

2  qts. 
1  14  qts. 
1  14  Pts. 

gallon. 

2Sold  by  Tenneco  Chemicals,  New 
York,  N.  Y.,  contains  2Yi  pounds  of 
fenac  per  gallon. 

Chemicals  Referred  to  in  the 
Recommendations 

Common  Name        Chemical    Name 


2,4-D 


Dalapon 

(Dowpon) 

Fenac  (Fenac 
or  Tri-Fen) 

Silvex 


TCA 

Terbacil 
(Sinbar) 


amine  or  low  volatile 
esters  of  2,4-dichloro- 
phenoxyacetic  acid 

sodium  salt  of  2,2-di- 
chloropropionic  acid 

sodium    salt    of    2,3,6- 

trichlorophenylacetic 

acid 

low    volatile    esters    of 
2-(2,4,5-trichloro- 
phenoxy)     propionic 
acid 

sodium  salt  of  trichlor- 
oacetic acid 

3-tert-butyl-5  -chloro- 
6-methyluracil 


1Sold  by  Amchem   Products,    Ambler, 
Pa. ;  contains   1  Yi  pounds  of  fenac  per 


COSTS 

(Continued  from  page    13) 
night     deliveries.     However,     this     will 
work  best  at   mills  having   50   percent 
or   more   administration   cane. 

So  often  we  hear  certain  people  pre- 
dicting the  death  of  the  Louisiana 
sugar  industry.  They  have  been  doing 
this  since  sugar  first  grew  in  Louisiana 
and  they  will  probably  still  be  doing 
so  from  the  moon.  As  long  as  the 
Louisiana  sugar  industry  is  comprised 
of  people  not  afraid  to  work  and 
accept  new  ideas,  we  have  no  problem. 
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FERTILIZER 

and/or    80    pounds    of    K2O    per    acre 
from   either   solid   or   liquid   sources. 
Stubble  Cane  for  the  Mill 

For  stubble  cane  on  alluvial  soils, 
use  80  to  1  60  pounds  of  N  per  acre. 
Higher  rates  of  N  should  be  used  on 
medium-  to  fine-textured  soils  than  on 
coarse-textured  (light)  soils.  Where 
soil  tests  show  the  available  soil  P  to 
be  no  higher  than  the  upper  limit  of 
the  "medium"  range,  use  40  pounds  of 
P2O5  per  acre.  In  some  areas  on 
alluvial  soils,  particularly  on  finer-tex- 
tured soils,  profitable  increases  from 
use  of  40  pounds  of  P2O5  per  acre 
have  been  obtained  when  soil  tests  for 
available  P  hav.»  been  "high".  When 
soil  tests  show  the  available  soil  K  to 
be  no  higher  than  the  intermediate 
level  of  the  "medium"  range,  apply  80 
pounds  of  K2O  per  acre.  Louisiana 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  Cir- 
cular No.  84,  available  in  each  county 
agents  office,  contains  a  table  of 
chemical  data  used  to  interpret  soil 
test  results. 

For  stubble   cane  on   the  coarse-  to 


medium-textured  soils  of  the  Mississippi 
Terraces  (areas  largely  west  of  Bayou 
Teche  and  including  most  soils  in  the 
Richland,  Olivier,  Baldwin  and  Jean- 
erette  soils  series),  use  80  to  160 
pounds  of  N,  40  pounds  of  P2O5  and 
80  pounds  of  K2O  per  acre.  On  fine- 
textured  soils,  use  results  from  local 
fertilizer  experiments  and  soil  tests  as 
guides  for  use  of  P  and  K. 

Split  applications  of  N  to  stubble 
cane,  where  120  or  more  pounds  of 
N  are  applied  by  both  aerial  and 
ground  means,  are  beneficial  in  many 
cases.  If  the  second  application  is  made 
as  late  as  July  15,  satisfactory  sucrose 
may  be  obtained  by  harvesting  at  a 
date   later    than   normal. 

Seed  Cane 

For  seed  cane,  use  fertilizers  at  or 
near  the  highest  levels  within  rates 
recommended. 

Lime  Requirements 

Where  the  soil  pH  is  below  6.0, 
lime  should  be  used  according  to  soil 
test    recommendations. 


Used  Equipment  for  Cane  Fields 


1.  AMERICAN  395BC  DRAGLINE, 
s/n     GS-8046,     GM     3-71     Diesel 

Engine,   30'   Boom,  32"   Shoes.   Good  N.O.,  La. 

2.  KOEHRING  304,  s/n  8586, 
DRAGLINE,  Cat  D318  Diesel  En- 
gine,   35'    Boom,    30"    Shoes.         Fair  N.O.,  La. 

3.  INSLEY  L,  s/n  8343,  DRAG- 
LINE,     GM     3-71     Diesel     Engine, 

30'  Boom,  30"  Shoes.  Fair  B.R.,  La. 

4.  KOEHRING  405,  s/n  10689 
DRAGLINE,    Cat   D318    Diesel    En- 

gine,  60'  Boom,  36"  Shoes.  Good   NO,  La. 

5.  LINK  BELT  LS98,  s/n  9LR2309 
DRAGLINE,  GM  4-71  Diesel  En- 
gine,  40'   Boom,  36"   Shoes.  Good  B.R.,  La. 

6.  LIMA  34,  s/n  3322-69  DRAG- 
LINE,    GM     4-71     Diesel     Engine, 

40'    Boom,    30"    Shoes.  Good  B.R.,  La. 

7.  UNIT  #1520,  20  ton  TRUCK 
CRANE,  s/n  56455,  Gas  Engines 
Up     &     Down,     45'     Boom,     4x6 

Carrier.  Good   N.O.,   La. 

8.  ALUS  CHALMERS  M-100  GRADER, 
s/n  238,  Enclosed  Cab,  Scarifier, 
New  Tires,  Hydraulic  Shift  Mold- 
board,    Diesel    Engine.  Excellent   NO,  La. 


NEW  AND   USED   EOUIPMENT- 


9.  GALION     503G     GRADER,     s/n 
G2360,      Gas      Engine,     Scarifier, 


Shift  Moldboard. 


Good  B.R.,  La. 


10.  ALLIS-CHALMERS  MODEL  D  GRA- 
DER, s/n  5495,  Gas  Engine,  Cab, 
Power   Circle   Turn,    Front   Wheel 


Lean. 


Good  N.O.,  La. 


FURLOW-LAUGHLIN 
EQUIPMENT,  INC. 

Baton  Rouge 


348-6721 

PARTS-SERVICE- 


New  Orleans 
888-4840 

RENTALS 
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Thomasina  says: 


These  new  Thomson  implements  are 
real  down-to-earth  profit  makers 


NEW  "HYDRA-FOLD'  CULTIVATORS  -  Photo  above  shows 
rear  mount  "123-R."  Front  mount  "321-F"  is  at  center. 
With  disc  choppers,  cultivates  up  to  three  rows  of  cane 
at  one  time.  Exclusive  folding  principle  of  Model  123-R 
gives  one,  two,  or  three  row  cultivation.  Quick-change  over 


to  other  tools  for  four,  six  and  eight  row  cultivation  on  other 
crops.  Each  head  can  float  to  contours,  or  be  set  rigid  for 
uniform  depth.  High  clearance,  fold  principle  for  easy  access 
to  cramped  headlands  or  traveling  on  highways  shown  at 
right. 


NEW  RICHE  DRAIN  CLEANER  -  Here's  the  simplest,  most 
economical  way  to  clean  drains.  Direct  power  drive  from 
tractor,  30-in.  disc  with  three  hard  surfaced  blades.  Pre- 
cision depth  control.  Lower  horsepower  requirement  and 
low  cost  saves  you  money.  Designed  by  Claude  Riche, 
Thomson's  head  of  research  and  development. 


NEW  DITCH  CLEAN-ALL  -  For  cutting  ditches  quickly  up  to 
38  in.  deep  with  exclusive  scissors  frame  that  gives  uniform 
cutting  angle  at  all  depths.  Full  hydraulic  control.  High 
clearance.  Heavy  welded  steel  construction,  sealed  bearings. 
Four  tempered  steel  cutting  blades.  Adjustable  shield  dis- 
perses soil  evenly  up  to  70  ft.  so  level  of  field  isn't 
disturbed. 


II  , 

NEW  OVERLAND  SCRAPERS  -  Model  M  Series  manually 
operated  and  Model  H  Series  hydraulically  operated.  Struck 
capacities  of  1,  IV2,  and  2  cubic  yards,  with  heaped  capaci- 
ties one-third  greater.  Standard  ripper  teeth.  Welded  con- 
struction. Carries  loads,  doesn't  drag  them.  For  all 
three-point  hitch  tractors.  Versatile,  high  performance  for 
a  host  of  agricultural,  landscaping,  and  construction  uses. 


Branches  at  Baldwin  •  Plaquemine  •  New  Roads  •  St.  Martinville 
'World's  largest  manufacturer  of  sugar  cane  equipment 


NEW  THOMSON  FINISHING  LEVELER  -  Automatic  operation 
and  low  cost  makes  this  great  new  leveler  ideal  for  getting 
maximum  production  from  your  land.  Rear  unit  detaches  so 
leveler  can  be  used  as  backfiller  or  dozer.  Precision  leveling 
to  within  V2  in. 


fn SO  it  MACHINERY  COMPANY, 

0.  Box  71  •  Phone  (504)  477-3771 
Thibodaux,  Louisiana  70301  •  USA 


INC. 
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The  original,  genuine 


for  weed  control  in 
Sugar  Cane  is 

m}\\m\\ 


SEE  YOUR  DEALER  IMMEDIATELY 
FOR  YOUR  FENAC  SUPPLY 


MICHei 


name  in  herbicide  research 
AMCHEM  PRODUCTS,  INC.,   AMBLER,   PENNSYLVANIA 
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UP  FRONT 
WITH  THE  LEAG 


By  A.  W.   Dykers 


Lost  Volumes 

The  following  paragraphs  are  from  a 
letter  received  by  Gilbert  Durbin,  Gen- 
eral Manager  of  the  American  Sugar 
Cane  League,  regarding  the  U.  S. 
Sugarcane  Field  Station  at  Houma,  La. 

"In  the  summer  of  1966,  we  shipped 
a  large  number  of  journals  from  the 
Houma  Station  Library  to  a  bindery  in 
Indiana.  The  shipment  was  lost  en- 
route  and  attempts  to  trace  the  crates 
have  failed.  Among  the  items  lost  are 
volumes  4  to  1  1  and  26  to  39  of  The 
Sugar  Bulletin. 

"This  is  a  serious  loss  to  our  Houma 
Station  Library,  and  we  hope  we  can 
recover  most  of  this  material.  We 
would  very  much  appreciate  your  help 
on  this." 

Unfortunately,  we  do  not  have  extra 
volumes  of  The  Sugar  Bulletin  and  are 
not  able  to  replace  those  lost  by  the 
Station.  We  are  hopeful  that,  perhaps, 
someone  who  reads  this  appeal  may  be 
in  a  position  to  supply  some  of  the  lost 
volumes  and  ask  anyone  in  such  a  po- 
sition to  contact  Dr.  James  E.  Irvine, 
Superintendent  of  the  Houma  Station. 
The  address  is  P.  O.  Box  470,  Houma, 
La.   70360. 

Allotment   Hearing  in   Miami 

On  February  1  9th  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  announced  that  a 
public  hearing  to  determine  the 
method  of  allotting  the  full  1968  sugar 
quota  for  the  Mainland  Cane  Sugar 
Area  (S.  R.  814)  will  be  held  on 
March  13,  1968,  beginning  at  10  a.m. 
(EST)  at  the  Columbus  Hotel,  Miami, 
Florida. 

Allotment  of  the  quota  is  necessary 
to  provide  each  processor  of  mainland 
sugarcane  an  equitable  opportunity  to 


market  sugar  within   the    1  968   quotas. 

Preliminary  allotments  of  a  portion 
of  the  1968  quota  are  currently  in 
effect  pending  establishment  of  allot- 
ments for  the  full  calendar  year   1968. 

Delivered  Average  Prices 

The  following  is  the  official  deter- 
mination of  the  Louisiana  ASCS  office 
concerning  the  Delivered  Average 
Price  period  of  the  1  967  Fair  Price  De- 
termination. 

"Mills  settling  on  a  delivered  average 
price   basis   shall   use   the   following: 

A  Simple  average  of  daily  prices,  October 
6,  1967  through  December  31,  1967 — 
7.3303c  per  pound. 

B  Simple  average  of  daily  prices,  January 
1,  1968  through  February  29,  1968 — 
7.3766c  per  pound. 

Each  mill  will  determine  the  deliv- 
ered average  price  by  weighting: 

C  The  simple  average  of  the  daily  prices  of 
raw    sugar     for     the     period     October     6, 

1967  through  December  31,  1967 
(7.3303c)  by  the  quantity  of  1967-crop 
raw  sugar  marketed  under  the  proces- 
sors'   1967   marketing  allotment  and 

D  The  simple  average  of  the  daily  prices 
of    raw   sugar   for   the    period   January    1, 

1968  through  February  29,  1968 
(7.3766c)  by  the  quantity  of  1967-crop 
raw  sugar  not  marketed  in  1967  under 
the  processors'  1967  marketing  allot- 
ment." 

Sugar  Bulletin 

Reports  on  Cuban  production  say 
that  barely  half  of  the  152  mills  have 
begun  operation  for  this  campaign 
owing  to  the  effects  of  one  of  the  worse 
droughts  in  Cuban  history.  Apparently 
the  growth  of  the  cane  is  so  stunted 
that  Cuba  may  be  hard  pressed  to  get 
a  sugar  yield  of  five  million  tons  com- 
(Continued  on  page    14) 
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IN  THE  FIELD  WITH 
LLOYD  L.  LAUDEN 


By  Lloyd   L.   Lauden 


Cultivation 


Many  growers  have  already  per- 
formed a  considerable  amount  of  work 
in  the  crop.  Many  acres  have  been  off- 
barred  and  the  soil  brough  back  in 
both  plant  and  stubble  cane. It  appears 
that  less  cane  has  been  shaved  this 
year  than  has  been  in  the  past.  Studies 
performed  by  the  U.S.D.A.  over  a  long 
period  showed  higher  cane  yields 
where  cane  was  not  shaved.  A  test 
conducted  last  year  by  Mr.  E.  J. 
Lousteau  County  Agent  in  Assump- 
tion Parish,  again  proved  that  shaving 
hurt  cane  yields. 

There  has  been  a  recent  trend  a- 
mong  many  growers  to  lay-by  the  crop 
early.  This  has  come  about  because 
of  the  recent  better  weed  control  chem- 
icals now  available.  Although  there  are 
no  experiments  at  this  time  to  prove 
that  early  lay-by  is  beneficial,  those 
who  are  using  this  practice  say  that 
cane  yields  are  improved. 

Growers  should  be  interested  to  know 
that  at  least  three  sugar  cane  research 
workers  are  conducting  experiments  on 
different  types  and  numbers  of  culti- 
vations. Mr.  Rouby  Matherne,  U.S.- 
D.A., Houma  Station,  Dr.  Ray  Ricaud, 
L.S.U.,  Agronomy  Dept.,  and  Dr.  Rex 
Millhollon,  U.S.D.A.  Weed  Section,  at 
the  Houma  Station,  conducted  sepa- 
rate cultivation  studies  last  year.  These 
experiments  were  conducted  at  differ- 
ent locations  around  the  belt.  Though 
the  number  and  methods  of  cultivation 
differed  in  these  three  separate  experi- 
ments, the  preliminary  results  show 
that  it  may  be  possible  to  reduce  the 
number  of  cultivations  in  cane  without 
any  loss  in  yield.  More  work  is  neces- 
sary before  any  definite  recommenda- 
tions can  be  made. 

Cultivation  studies  will  continue 
and  it  is  hoped  that  results  will  be  such 


that  a  definite  recommendation  can  be 
made.  This  would  be  helpful.  It  is  said 
that  no  two  growers  cultivate  the  crop 
exactly  alike.  Some  cultivate  early  and 
continue  cultivation  late;  others  start 
late  and  finish  early;  and  there  are  all 
variations  in-between.  It  is  almost  im- 
possible to  determine  by  observation 
what  type  and  what  number  of  cultiva- 
tions are  best  by  trying  different  meth- 
ods on  the  farm.  This  is  true  because 
of  the  natural  variation  in  fertility 
between  two  fields  of  cane.  Many 
times  there  is  a  five  ton  variation  in 
cane  yields  between  two  adjoining  cuts 
of  cane  where  the  same  variety  was 
used  and  all  cultivations  and  every- 
thing else  was  performed  exactly  alike 
and  by  the  same  workers  at  the 
same  time.  Because  of  this  difference, 
it  is  good  that  both  L.S.U.  and  the 
U.S.D.A.  are  conducting  controlled 
replicated  studies  to  indicate  if  a 
change  from  present  methods  would 
be  helpful. 

Seed  Conditions 

Seed  pieces  in  sandy  land  soils  still 
look  good.  Seed  pieces  in  heavy  soil 
where  a  drought  followed  the  planting 
operation  do  not  look  good.  Condi- 
tion of  the  seed  appears  good  in  heavy 
land  where  rain  followed  the  planting 
operation.  It  is  hoped  that  the  cool,  wet 
period  is  over  and  the  weather  will 
warm  up.  If  this  should  occur,  there  are 
good  prospects  for  good  stands  both  in 
plant  and  stubble  cane  for  this  crop. 


FOR  SALE 

(2) 

Ford     750    Tractors 

(1) 

Two-compartment     chain     net     bulk 

trailer 

(2) 

Tandem    axle    standard    cane    trailers 

(1) 

1964     Junior     Thomson     Cane     Har- 

vester 

All    in    good    condition 

Reply 

to:        1    -    A, 
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EST  WASHINGTON 
WITH  JOE  FERRIS 


By  Josiah  Ferris 


Farm  Bargaining  Bill 


Collective  bargaining  for  farmers 
could  become  a  fact.  Senator  Walter 
Mondale  (D.Minn.)  has  introduced 
a  bill  to  give  agriculture  full-price  bar- 
gaining. Under  the  Mondale  Bill,  vir- 
tually all  commodity  prices  would  be 
negotiated  and  once  price  and  other 
marketing  conditions  were  agreed  upon 
between  representatives  of  farmers  and 
buyers,  all  farmers  and  all  buyers 
would  have  to  go  along. 

Farm  organizations  have  been  toy- 
ing with  the  idea  for  a  number  of  years 
and  now  that  Agricultural  Secretary, 
Orville  Freeman  is  giving  it  his  support 
"in  principle,"  it  undoubtedly  will  be 
the  subject  of  a  lot  of  debate  in  Con- 
gress. 

The  National  Farmers  Organization 
which  sometime  ago  adopted  "holding 
actions"  on  the  sale  of  livestock  and 
grains,  is  being  given  credit  for  the 
recent  increase  of  as  much  as  $3.00  in 
hog  prices.  Commodity  farmers  who 
formerly  sneered  at  the  selling  strike 
as  wild  and  impractical  now  are  be- 
ginning to  show  respect  for  the  revo- 
lutionary price-hike  maneuver. 

Senator  Mondale  has  been  joined  by 
nine  other  farm  state  senators  who  co- 
sponsor  his  "National  Agriculture  Bar- 
gaining Act."  If  passed,  that  act  would 
establish  a  National  Agricultural  Rela- 
tions Board  patterned  after  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board.  The 
members  of  the  NARB  would  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  and  would 
supervise  all  farmer-processor  price 
bargaining. 

According  to  Senator  Mondale, 
farmers  need  more  "economic  mus- 
cles." His  bill  gives  them  more  muscle 
through  "marketing  committees",  e- 
lected  by  farmer  voters,  to  be  used 
whenever  prices  are  less  than  "reason- 
able."    These     marketing     committees 


would  deal  with  "buyer' s  committees" 
to  fix   "fair"   prices. 

A  good  many  members  of  Congress, 
along  with  some  businessmen,  regard 
the  idea  as  too  far  fetched  to  get  any- 
where, but  others  break  out  in  goose 
pimples  when  they  think  about  high 
prices  fixed  by  two  cartels  and  passed 
on  to  U.  S.  consumers.  Others  go  a  step 
further  and  try  to  imagine  what  would 
happen  if  a  textile  mill  marketing  com- 
mittee agreed  to  set  a  selling  price  on 
all  cotton  cloth. 

No  one  gives  the  Mondale  bill,  as 
is,  much  chance  to  pass  this  year,  but 
suppose  some  agile-minded  legislator 
conceived  the  idea  of  tacking  a  "bar- 
gaining rider"  on  an  Agricultural  Ap- 
propriation Bill? 

International  Sugar  Conference 

An  International  Sugar  Negotiating 
Conference  has  been  scheduled  to  start 
in  Geneva,  Switzerland  on  April  1  7, 
and  is  expected  to  last  between  four 
and  six  weeks.  The  U.  S.  has  had  rather 
large  delegations  of  both  government 
people  and  industry  advisors  at  pre- 
vious negotiating  sessions. 

The  Administration,  in  an  effort  to 
reduce  both  government  expenses  and 
the  adverse  balance  of  payments,  has 
indicated  that  the  U.  S.  delegation  will 
be  much  smaller  this  time  as  to  both 
government  and  industry  representa- 
tion. Industry  advisors  who  always 
have  paid  their  own  expenses  are  not 
affected  by  the  first  objective  but  the 
balance  -  of  -  payments  considerations, 
according  to  a  government  spokesman, 
do  require  that  the  number  of  industry 
advisors  also  be  limited. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
recommended  to  the  Department  of 
State  that  seven  industry  advisors  be 
appointed  in  order  that  the  views  of 
each  of  the  segments  of  the  domestic 
(Continued  on  page   14) 
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FUTURE  EQUIPMENT 
FOR  THE  SUGAR  INDUSTRY 

by  W.  J.  Landry,  General  Sales  Manager, 
J.  &  L.  Engineering  Co.  Inc. 

(Presented  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  American  Society  of  Sugar  Cane  Technologists, 

February    I,    1968). 


First,  I  would  like  to  thank  the  so- 
ciety for  the  privilege  of  being  part 
of  the  program  today  and  secondly, 
I  want  to  extend  our  congratulations 
to  the  Louisiana  growers  for  their 
efforts  in  producing  the  second  largest 
crop  in  the  state's  history.  Believe  me, 
we  machinery  manufacturers  are  loyal 
fans  of  yours.  Keep  up  the  good  work. 

Before  we  look  into  future  trends  in 
the  sugar  equipment  field,  let's  first 
take  a  brief  look  at  past  accomplish- 
ments and  facts  about  our  industry. 
Thirty  years  ago  this  industry  was  still 
very  dependent  upon  animal  drawn 
equipment.  As  late  as  the  early  and 
mid  forties  much  of  our  harvesting  was 
done  by  hand.  The  introduction  of  the 
early  Thomson  and  Thornton  har- 
vesters and  the  revolution  in  our  indus- 
try which  they  created  is  one  of  such 
recent  vintage  that  we  all  remember. 

I  bring  up  these  historic  facts  simply 
to  make  one  point  at  the  outset  here. 
That  is,  our  industry,  namely  the 
manufacturing  of  Sugar  Cane  Handling 
Equipment  for  field  use,  is  an  infant 
one.  Anyone  who  is  of  the  opinion  that 
we  have  reached  our  ultimate  goals  is 
in  for  some  shocking  surprises.  The 
next  decades,  I  think,  will  produce 
more  revolutionary  ideas  than  did  the 
past  thirty  years  combined.  You  may 
ask  the  question  why?  Well,  simply 
because  we  have  been  conditioned  for 
changing  methods  and  also  because 
there  is  a  need  for  change. 

Just  reflect  for  a  moment  on  the 
changes  that  have  taken  place  in  other 
industries  over  the  past  few  decades. 
Take  for  example  the  automobile  in- 
dustry. Thirty  years  after  its  invention, 
or  about  the  early  1930's,  the  automo- 
bile had  undergone  drastic  face  lifting; 
comfort,  speed  and  safety  features 
were   beginning   to   creep   into   the   pic- 


ture. Now  look  around  you  today  and 
see  what  has  happened  to  the  auto- 
mobiles since  that  time.  The  same  is 
true  of  airplanes  and  a  host  of  other 
machines  including,  and  this  is  perhaps 
a  more  comparable  example,  the  grain 
combine.  Thirty  years  after  its  inven- 
tion it  was  a  workable  but  highly  im- 
perfect machine.  Today  the  grain  com- 
bine has  improved  to  the  point  of  near 
perfection. 

The  same  story  of  hard  work,  trial 
and  error,  determination  and  persis- 
tence is  unfolding  in  the  cane  machin- 
ery field  now. 

Ten,  twenty,  thirty  years  from  now 
we  will  have  mastered  what  today 
seems  not  only  improbable  but  impos- 
sible. 

Now,  let's  take  a  look  at  some  areas 
where  we  can  expect  immediate  ac- 
complishments then  we  will  try  to  look 
into  the  crystal  ball  and  project  possi- 
ble advances  for  the  period  ahead  for 
the  next  ten  years. 

For  the  immediate  future  I  think  the 
following  changes  are  evident  to  every- 
one: 

1.  Farmers  will  become  less  depen- 
dent upon  high  clearance  tractors. 

2.  Implements  will  become  more 
multi-purpose. 

3.  Harvesters  will  become  simpler 
yet  more  effective. 

4.  Loaders  will  take  on  a  new  look. 

5.  Transport  equipment  will  carry 
more  payload. 

6.  Transloading  methods  will  elimi- 
nate chain  slings. 

7.  Less  storage  at  the  factory  will 
result  in  longer  work  days  for  field 
equipment. 

Now  let's  digress  for  a  moment  and 
take  a  look  at  each  of  these  points  we 
have  just  mentioned. 

Our  first  point,  farmers  will  become 
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less  dependent  on  High  Clearance 
Tractors  —  This  is  an  area  I  think 
we  are  just  beginning  to  explore.  Ex- 
cellent chemical  control  of  weeds  has 
greatly  reduced  the  need  for  late  cul- 
tivation, and  late  cultivation  has  been 
the  one  big  reason  justifying  the  need 
for  high  clearance  tractors.  The  1967 
harvest  season  witnessed  many  farmers 
hauling  cane  with  standard  clearance 
tractors  under  dry  and  muddy  condi- 
tions. 

New  carts  available  to  the  industry 
from  Cameco,  Thomson  and  J  &  L 
operated  successfully  over  the  past 
several  harvest  seasons  with  approxi- 
mately 24"  of  total  clearance  so  it  cer- 
tainly isn't  necessary  for  tractors  to 
have  more  than  drawbar  clearance 
from  a  cane  hauling  standpoint. 

Standard  clearance  tractors  present 
several  distinct  advantages. 

1. ...Lower  initial  cost. 

2.  Better  performance  of  draft  sys- 
tems and  three  point  hitch  arrange- 
ment. 

3.  Better  possibility  for  disposal  of 
used  equipment. 

Now  let's  look  into  our  second  point 
Implements  will  become  more  multi- 
purpose. We  are  presently  accomplish- 
ing most  of  our  land  preparation  and 
cultivating  practices  on  a  multirow 
basis.  However,  we  are  purchasing 
tractors  with  more  and  more  horse- 
power. In  fact,  one  manufacturer  is 
offering  a  tractor  with  1 30  drawbar 
horsepower.  Now  obviously  it  is  not 
practical  to  do  more  than  three  row 
application  per  pass  so  how  do  we  put 
this  additional  horsepower  to  work. 
We  think  the  answer  is  multi-purpose 
operation;  for  example,  cultivation 
and  fertilizing  operations  could  be 
combined.  Application  of  chemicals 
and  cultivation  could  be  combined. 
Application  of  chemicals  and/or  fer- 
tilizer and  seed  bed  preparation  oper- 
ations could  also  be  combined.  These 
are  just  a  few  possibilities  which  would 
result  in  doing  more  work  in  a  shorter 
period  of  time  and  thereby  reduce  the 
required  quantity  of  men  and  machines 
and  in  the  final  analysis  reduce  the  cost 
of  producing  a  ton  of  cane.  For  the 
future  also  look  for  more  power  driven 


tools  available  for  sugar  cane  farming. 

Our  third  point,  namely,  harvesters 
will  be  simpler  yet  more  effective,  is 
a  very  interesting  one  because  of  all 
the  field  machinery  owned  by  a  sugar 
producer,  none  is  more  important 
than  the  sugar  cane  harvester. 

"Recumbent  cane  is  here  to  stay." 
That  statement  is  a  fact  of  life.  Scien- 
tific farming,  improved  varieties  and 
the  application  of  this  knowledge  by 
the  grower  has  made  60  ton  cane  a  re- 
ality in  Louisiana.  If  anyone  is  aware  of 
these  facts  it  is  the  machinery  manu- 
facturers. New  innovations  on  harves- 
ters in  67  and  for  68  bear  witness  to 
this  testimony.  68  model  harvester 
features  will  emphasize  performance  in 
recumbent  cane.  I  am  not  going  to 
mention  names  but  one  machinery 
manufacturer  with  whom  I  have  some 
contact  has  almost  completely  over- 
hauled its  harvester  for  1968  with 
this  objective  in  mind. 

1967  saw  the  introduction  of  an 
automatic  blade  control  device  from 
one  manufacturer.  Another  introduced 
a  hydrostatic  gathering  control  mecha- 
nism. For  1968  look  for  improved 
versions  of  these  features  and  other 
performance  type  improvements.  Also 
be  on  the  lookout  for  features  which 
will  reduce  maintenance  and  facilitate 
more  efficient  servicing.  In  the  years 
ahead  look  for  features  which  will  ac- 
complish both  the  above  mentioned 
objectives  such  as  simpler  and  more 
efficient  drive  arrangements.  Weight 
reducing  innovations  will  improve  per- 
formance under  muddy  conditions. 
Future  innovations  will  also  deal  with 
operator  comfort  and   ease  of  control. 

At  this  point  I  would  like  to  make 
restoration  for  that  little  plug  I  sneaked 
in  earlier  by  saying,  and  I  make  this 
statement  with  absolute  assurance  of 
accuracy,  that  all  three  harvester  man- 
ufacturers have  a  great  deal  for  which 
they  can  be  proud.  The  entire  sugar 
world  is  looking  in  the  direction  of 
Louisiana  for  answers  to  its  harvesting 
problems.  For  this  fact  we  machinery 
manufacturers  are  proud  to  point  the 
Louisiana  growers  because  you  have 
made  this  possible  by  your  acceptance 
(Continued  on  next  page) 
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and  encouragement  of  new  ideas. 

Our  fourth  point,  Loaders  will  take 
on  a  new  look  is  again  one  which 
is  to  some  extent  an  accomplished  fact. 
1967  saw  the  introduction  of  two  new 
self-propelled  loaders  both  of  which 
offer  interesting  features  for  the  grow- 
er. Among  some  of  these  features  are 
the  following. 

1.  Increased  capacity. 

2.  Improved  handling  character- 
istics. 

3.  Hydrostatic  drive  arrangement. 

4.  Faster  cycle  time. 

For  the  future  look  for  further  steps 
in  this  direction. 

Our  fifth  point  —  Transport  equip- 
ment will  carry  more  payload  is  not 
only  a  desired  accomplishment  but  one 
which  is  necessary  and  of  extreme  im- 
portance. Transportation  cost  is  one  of 
the  areas  which  afford  us  a  great  deal 
of  room  for  improvement.  Bulk  hand- 
ling is  also  here  to  stay.  Our  task  as 
machinery  manufacturers  is  no  longer 
one  of  trying  to  promote  this  idea  but 
it  is  one  of  refining  and  improving  tech- 
niques for  the  coming  years. 

For  1968  look  for  (and  these  will 
be  available)  field  carts  with  the  fol- 
lowing features. 

1.  Payload  capacity  approaching 
1  0  tons. 

2.  Reversible  manifold  kits  for  left 
or  right  hand  dump. 

3.  Movable  axles  and  wheel  wells 
enabling  farmers  to  increase  tractor 
wheel  traction  by  adjusting  cart 
balance. 

These  and  other  features  will  be  avail- 
able on  carts  with  less  than  5,000  lb. 
net  weight  each  which  means  that 
these  features  will  not  compromise 
flotation  and  mud  performance  char- 
acteristics. 

Our     sixth     point     Transloading 

methods  will  eliminate  chain  sling.  At 
the  present  time  two  types  of  trans- 
loaders  are  available,  both  of  which 
are  in  use  in  several  areas  of  the  belt. 
One  is  a  self-propelled  unit;  the  other 
an  attachment  which  fits  on  a  wheel 
tractor,  crawler  tractor  or  truck. 
These  devices  are  replacing  field  der- 
ricks and  draglines  at  a  very  rapid  rate. 


Chain  slings  and  the  labor  required  to 
handle  them  are  disappearing  from  the 
scene.  Cane  which  because  of  a  dis- 
tance factor  has  to  be  transferred  can 
be  more  economically  handled  this 
way  than  in  the  conventional  manner, 
save  perhaps  the  tiny  grower  who  can- 
not justify  the  use  of  one  of  these  ma- 
chines and  who  cannot  or  will  not  join 
forces  with  his  neighbors  into  a  group 
large  enough  for  that  justification. 
Revolutionary  changes  in  this  area  will 
probably  not  occur  unless  the  industry 
moves  in  the  direction  of  short  cut 
cane. 

In  addition  to  these  machines  sev- 
eral growers  have  themselves  come  up 
with  transloading  techniques  which  en- 
compass the  use  of  draglines  dumping 
cane  from  chain  net  carts  directly  into 
trailers  which  are  at  a  lower  elevation. 

Our  seventh  and  final  point  —  Less 
storage  at  the  factory  will  result  in 
longer  work  days  for  field  equipment. 

Let  me  say  right  at  the  beginning,  I 
am  not  going  to  advocate  night  opera- 
tion of  harvesting  and  loading,  al- 
though I  will  agree  this  could  produce 
economical  results  under  the  right  cir- 
cumstances. I  am  saying,  however,  in 
essence  that  the  more  direct  mill  feed 
type  of  handling  we  do  the  less  costly 
our  efforts  will  be. 

Furthermore,  all  other  factors  equal 
the  more  hours  we  work  our  equip- 
ment, the  less  men  and  machines  we 
require  and  again  our  costs  go  down. 

Because  of  these  two  factors  we 
think  the  future  will  witness  less  storage 
at  the  factory,  more  field  type  storage, 
utilization  of  all  daylight  working 
hours  in  the  field  and  longer  (  1  4  hours 
or  more)  highway  transport  utiliza- 
tion. Combination  of  all  these  arrange- 
ments certainly  make  for  lower  cost 
and  higher  profits. 

We  have  talked  about  many  types 
of  equipment  here  today  and  in  order 
to  try  and  further  the  clarity  and  un- 
derstanding of  this  talk  we  would  like 
to  show  you  some  of  these  machines  on 
slides. 

Before  we  do  that,  however,  earlier 
we  said  we  would  look  into  the  crystal 
ball  and  try  to  see  what  some  of  the 
(Continued  on  page    1  1  ) 
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The  first  prize  is  the  big  tonnage  of  clean  cane  you're  going  to  harvest  when  you  use 
a  single  pre-emergence  application  of  TRI-FEN  herbicide.  The  other  prizes  are  just 
a  little  harder  to  get,  but  you  can't  lose  trying  for  them.  All  you  have  to  do  is  fill  in  the 
entry  blank  on  the  reverse  side  and  send  it  in.  5  winners  will  be  drawn  every  week  from 
Jan.  15  through  March  15.  Enter  as  many  times  as  you  like.  You  can  pick  up  additional 
entry  blanks  from  your  local  TRI-FEN     dealer  or  get  one  on  any  drum  of  TRI-FEN 

TAKE  A  LOOK  AT  WHAT  YOU  CAN  WIN  •  Portable  TV,  equipped  to  run  by  rechargable  battery  or 
AC  •  Portable  tape  recorder,  fully  equipped  to  run  by  battery  or  AC  •  Portable  AM/FM  transistor  pilot 
radio  •  Two-piece  walkie-talkie  operable  within  a  10  mile  radius  •  Instamatic  Kodak  camera  kit 

SEE  OTHER  SIDE-* 


Win  prizes  8 
better  crops 


TRI-FEN  assures  you  of  long  lasting  control  of  Johnson 
grass  seedlings  and  other  weeds  with  just  one  pre-emergence 
application.  Spray  field-proven  TRI-FEN  on  clean  rows  that 
have  been  off-barred  or  pretreated  for  existing  weeds,  and  you 
can  lean  back  and  watch  your  tonnage  and  profits  grow  for  the 
rest  of  the  season.  Need  to  know  more?  Ask  your  local  formu- 
lator.  He'll  be  glad  to  tell  you  how  you  can  improve  your  profit 
picture  and  win  prizes  with  new,  concentrated  TRI-FEN  . 

TEN3  TENNECO  CHEMICALS,  INC.   HEYDEN  DIVISION 


it's  easy 

Fill  in  the  card  or  a  facsimile  and  send 
it  in.  No  purchase  is  necessary.  Enter 
as  often  as  you  like.  Five  winners  will 
be  chosen  each  week  for  the  duration 
of  the  contest  (Jan.  15  to  March  15). 
Entries  for  each  week's  drawing  will 
be  drawn  each  Thursday  during  the 
contest.  The  names  of  the  winners  will 
be  announced  over  local  radio  sta- 
tions on  Monday  of  the  following 
week,  and  the  winners  will  be  indi- 
vidually notified  by  mail  .  .Good  Luck! 


Fill  out  and  mail  coupon  to: 

Tenneco  Chemicals,  Inc. 

c/o  Complan  Inc. 

605  Third  Avenue 

New  York  City,  New  York  10016 

Name 


Address. 


City. 
Zip- 


State. 
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possible  harvesting  methods  of  the 
next  ten  years  would  look  like.  Here 
again  in  order  to  make  for  a  clearer 
picture,  we  have  some  slides  we  would 
like  to  show.  These  slides  are  con- 
cerned with  different  types  of  combine 
harvesters  being  developed  which 
many  people  believe  will  eventually 
have  application  in  Louisiana.  We  must 
point  out  we  are  talking  about  methods 
here  and  not  precise  features  because 
these  machines  in  order  to  apply  in 
Louisiana  would  in  all  probability  have 
a  different  configuration  so  keep  that 
in  mind. 

We  are  not  attempting  here  to  get 
into  the  comparison  of  short  cut  cane 
vs.  long  cane  and  all  of  the  ramifica- 
tions which  are  part  of  that  picture  but 
on  the  contrary  to  simply  show  you 
some  possibilities  the  future  offers. 

Combines 

There  are  two  basic  types  of  com- 
bines which  we  will  show  you  today. 
The  first  is  called  a  mat  type  combine; 
the  second  a  gathering  type  combine. 
The  mat  machine  concerns  itself  pri- 
marily with  topping  only  the  cane 
which  is  erect  within  a  recumbent  field. 
The  gathering  machine  attempts  to  un- 
tangle the  cane,  sort  it,  stand  it  up 
and  then  top  all  of  it. 

All  of  the  machines  which  we  will 
show  you  are  chopper  type  harvesters, 
i.e.,  they  cut  the  cane  into  short  pieces. 
The  reason  for  this  is  threefold: 

1.  It  aids  in  cleaning 

2.  Improves  handling  process 

3.  Increases     density     in      transport 
units 

The  gathering  type  machine  is  de- 
signed and  is  capable  of  handling  the 
lighter  tonnages  in  the  fields  which 
have  become  recumbent  shortly  prior 
to  harvest. 

The  mat  machine  does  not  attempt 
to  gather  cane  at  all  simply  because 
this  is  not  feasible  in  heavy  tonnage 
fields  where  recumbency  has  occurred 
several  months,  as  many  as  6  or  more 
prior  to  harvest. 

It  is  correct,  therefore,  to  make  the 
conclusion  that  for  the  forseeable 
future,  if  and  when  Louisiana  should 
move  in   the  direction   of  combines,   it 


will  more  than  likely  be  the  gathering 
type  machine.  The  reason  for  this  is 
simply  because  we  are  able  to  gather 
our  down  cane  and  remove  most  of 
the  tops. 

Now  before  we  see  the  slides,  let's 
take  a  brief  look  at  some  of  the  ad- 
vantages and  disadvantages  of  using 
combines. 

On  the  minus  side  I  think  three 
things  stand  out. 

1.  Delivery  of  more  leaf  matter  to 
the  factory. 

2.  Reduction  in  sucrose  because  of 
cutting  action. 

3.  Loss  of  flexibility  of  a  two  ma- 
chine operation. 

On  the  plus  side  of  the  ledger  three 
things  also  stand  out. 

1.  Delivery  of  fresh  cane  to  the 
factory. 

2.  Elimination  of  the  greatest  por- 
tion of  mud  going  into  the  factory. 

3.  Ability  to  transload  more  effi- 
ciently. 

Now  let's  look  at  some  of  the  prob- 
lems which  have  to  be  solved  before 
Louisiana  can  move  in  the  direction  of 
combines. 

1.  Cleaning. 
Possible  solutions: 

A.  Mechanical  cleaning  devices 
in  the  machine  at  the  trans- 
loader,  or  the  factory. 

B.  Chemical   defolients 

2.  Change  over  to  a  different  type 
of  transport  system. 

3.  Change  over  in  the  millyard. 
Now  let's  take  a  look  at  why  some 

areas,  such  as  Florida,  are  thinking  in 
terms  of  combines. 

1.  High  cutting  costs    (hand  labor) 

2.  Inability  of  conventional  ma- 
chines to  handle  heavy  tonnage 
in  a  serious  state  of  recumbency. 

Several  facts  are  outstanding  in 
Louisiana  which  present  a  different 
picture. 

1.  Our  present  harvesting  machines, 
though  not  perfect,  are  doing  an 
adequate  job. 

2.  Inability  to  get  a  proper  standing 
burn  in  our  fields  and  a  lack  of 
effective  cleaning  devices. 

3.  Expensive  switch  to  a  different 
type  of  transport. 

(Continued  on  page   16) 
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H.    K.    Burbenzer,    Jr,    Bunkie,    La. 
34.7  tons  per  acre  on  423  acres 
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Murphy    Jarreau,     Oscar,     La. 
35   tons   per   acre   on   39   acres 
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Anatole  LeBlanc,   Erwinville,   La. 
38  tons  per  acre   on   99  acres 


Fernand    Falgoust,    Sr.    and    John    Smith 

St.    James,    La. 

36.6  tons   per  acre   on  448.6   acres. 
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Louisiana  sugar  cane  growers  _ 


Get  the  most 

weed  control  for 

your  money 


New  Du  Pont  "Sinbar"  terbacil  weed  killer  offers  sugar  cane  growers 
many  advantages: 

■  Applied  as  a  single  application  in  the  spring,  or  as  a  split  ap- 
plication (fall  plus  spring),  "Sinbar"  keeps  fields  free  of  annual 
weeds  and  grasses,  as  well  as  seedling  Johnsongrass. 

■  No  additives  to  "Sinbar"  are  needed. 

■  Kills  germinating  seedlings  up  to  one  inch  tall. 

■  Replaces  multiple  treatments  necessary  with  other  chemical 
herbicide  programs... reduces  your  application  costs. 

■  Labeled  for  use  in  first-year  stubble  cane  as  well  as  in  plant 
cane. 

■  An  easy  to  use  wettable  powder  that  mixes  readily  with  water. 

Order  your  supply  of  Du  Pont  "Sinbar"  from  your  local  dealer  today. 


With  any  chemical,  follow  labeling  instructions  and  warnings  carefully. 


mTPTTRt)  SINBAR 


TERBACIL  WEED  KILLER 


Distributed  by: 
Bel  Chemical  &  Supply  Co.,  Inc.,  Schriever,  Louisiana 
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THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  CONTROLLING 

RATOON  STUNTING  DISEASE 

IN  SUGARCANE 

by  I.  L.  Forbes 


This  is  not  a  new  story,  but  it  is 
one  that  bears  repeating.  Especially  is 
this  true  at  this  time.  Weather  con- 
tions,  in  particular,  were  about  as 
nearly  ideal  as  you  could  hope  for  last 
year,  and  despite  the  damage  done  by 
mosaic  and  ratoon  stunting  diseases, 
sugar  farmers  made  bumper  crops  in 
1967. 

As  you  may  recall,  the  "ratoon 
stunting  disease"  was  first  reported  in 
Queensland  in  1949.  In  1953  the  di- 
sease was  first  reported  in  Louisiana. 
Some  of  you  will  remember  and  all 
have  heard  of  the  failure  of  the  sugar 
industry  in  Louisiana  in  the  1920s. 
This  failure  was  attributed  to  diseases, 
mainly  mosaic,  root  rot,  and  red  rot. 
However,  sugarcane  Pathologists  in 
Louisiana  today  believe  that  the  ratoon 
stunting  disease  was  possibly  one  of  the 
principal  causes  of  the  failure  of  the 
"Noble"  canes. 

With  presently  grown  varieties,  with 


the  exception  of  C.  P.  52-68  which  is 
very  resistant,  ratoon  stunting  disease 
probably  causes  greater  losses  in 
Louisiana  sugarcane  than  does  mosaic, 
and  the  probability  is  high  that  growers 
will  again,  someday,  experience  ad- 
verse growing  conditions  which  will 
make  the  disease  problems  much  more 
serious.  As  in  the  past,  this  would  re- 
sult in  greatly  reduced  yields  when 
compared  to  1967,  and  so,  our  most 
sincere  recommendation  to  you  with 
regard  to  controlling  a  "controllable" 
disease,  RSD,  is  that  you  follow  the 
seed  treatment  recommendations  that 
you  have  had  for  a  number  of  years. 
Despite  the  fact  that  actual  hot-air 
treatment  of  seed  cane  for  seed  plot 
planting  will  not  be  done  until  Septem- 
ber, early  spring  is  the  time  to  select 
cane  to  be  treated  and  to  rogue  for 
mosaic  control  so  that  your  seed  plots 
in  1969  will  be  relatively  free  from 
these  two  insidious  virus  diseases, 
mosaic  and  ratoon  stunting  disease. 


IN  WASHINGTON 

(Continued  from  page  5) 
sugar  industry  be  fully  represented 
within  the  delegation.  The  mainland 
cane  area  has  been  asked  to  advise 
Mr.  Tom  O.  Murphy,  Director  of  the 
Sugar  Policy  Staff,  within  the  next  two 
weeks,  the  name  of  the  person  nomi- 
nated to  represent  mainland  cane  sugar 
growers  and  processors  along  with  the 
name  of  an  alternate  in  the  event  the 
nominee  should  be  unable  to  serve. 

UP  FRONT 

(Continued  from  page  3) 
pared  with  last  year's  6,130,000.  Un- 
der the  five  year  Soviet  Cuban  Trade 
Agreement,  Cuba  is  due  to  sell  five 
million  tons  of  sugar  but,  owing  to  this 
years  poor  harvest,   she  will  be  unable 


to  fulfill  this  years  quota.  (From  the 
January  31st  M.  Golodetz  report  from 
London) 

Between  1963  and  1967  the  total 
U.  S.  sweetener  market  expanded, 
with  consumption  of  sugar  going  from 
96.6  to  96.8  pounds  per  capita.  Corn 
sweeteners  increased  from  16.1  to  17.6 
pounds  per  capita  and  artificial  sweet- 
eners, in  terms  of  sugar  equivalent, 
from  4.9  to  7.2  pounds  per  capita. 
Consumption  of  sugar  increased  0.2 
percent,  corn  sweeteners,  9.3  percent, 
and  artificial  sweeteners,   46.9  percent. 

(From  a  speech  to  the  New  York 
Sugar  Club  by  Irwin  H.  Hoff,  President 
of  the  U.  S.  Cane  Sugar  Refiners'  As- 
sociation, appearing  in  a  special  report 
by  Lamborn  &  Co.,  Inc.) 
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Is  your  cane  crop  going  to  grass? 


Your  Chemagro  dealer 
has  the  solution. 


DOWPON  grass  killer 

Dowpon    grass  killer  controls  troublesome  Johnson  grass  as 
well  as  other  perennial  and  annual  grasses.  It  kills  seedlings  and 
established  grass  .  .  .  helps  you  produce  a  healthier  crop  by 
eliminating  the  grasses  that  rob  your  cane  of  moisture 
and  nutrients. 

Dowpon  can  be  applied  by  ground  equipment  or  by  air  as  a 
pre-emerge;  it  can  also  be  used  as  a  directed  spray  in 
established  crops.  Best  control  results  when  application  is 
made  while  the  grass  is  actively  growing. 

Grasses  absorb  Dowpon  through  the  foliage.  Working 
systemically,  inside  the  plant,  its  killing  action  moves 
throughout  .  .  .  from  top  to  roots.  Dowpon  breaks  down  rapidly 
in  soil  .  .  .  leaves  no  long-term  soil  residue  harmful  to 
cover  crops. 

Dowpon  grass  killer  has  been  time-tested  and  proven 
successful!  Get  it  from  your  Chemagro  dealer  now.  3366 

;Dowpon  is  a  registered  trademark  of  the  Dow  Chemical  Company. 


Chemagro) 


CHEMAGRO 
CORPORATION 

KANSAS    CITY,    MISSOURI    64120 


March    I,    1 968 
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The  original,  genuine 


for  weed  control  in 
Sugar  Cane  is 
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SEE  YOUR  DEALER  IMMEDIATELY 
FOR  YOUR  FENAC  SUPPLY 
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We  stand  for  the  encouragement  of  Home 
Industries  as  against  Foreign  Competition 
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UP  FRONT 
WITH  THE  LEAGU 


By  A.  W.   Dykers 


Average  Cut  Looms 


A  delegation  from  Louisiana  and 
Florida  (the  Mainland  Cane  Sugar 
Area)  flew  to  Washington  two  weeks 
ago  to  confer  with  representatives  of 
the  U.  S.  sugar  beet  growers  and  proc- 
essors, representatives  of  the  Hawaiian 
sugar  industry,  the  Puerto  Rican  sugar 
industry  and  the  U.  S.  cane  sugar  re- 
finers. The  purpose  of  the  trip  was  to 
ask  the  other  areas  to  support  a  plea  by 
our  people  that  Louisiana  and  Florida 
be  allowed  to  share  in  the  Puerto  Rican 
deficit  which  is  now  over  400,000 
tons.  The  reaction  to  this  request  was 
discouraging  and  surprising.  To  a  man, 
our  Domestic  Sugar  Industry  cohorts 
said  "no".  Their  excuse  was  that  they 
did  not  want  to  disturb  the  status  quo 
of  the  Sugar  Act.  Actually,  they  are  not 
hurting.  We  are. 

As  matters  now  stand,  Louisiana 
and  Florida  cane  farmers  and  proces- 
sors face  a  drastic  and  disastrous  cane 
acreage  reduction.  Everyone  is  familiar 
with  the  fact  that  a  1  5  %  acreage  cut 
has  already  been  imposed.  Unless  the 
two  states  are  granted  the  right  to  sell 
more  sugar,  our  cane  acreage  may  be 
reduced  to  40%    below  normal. 

Prospects  for  these  drastic  restric- 
tions on  the  Louisiana  and  Florida 
sugar  industries  come  at  a  time  when 
foreign  producers  are  being  allowed  to 
increase  their  sugar  sales  to  the  United 
States  and  are  enjoying  a  windfall  in 
additional  revenue,  and  all  domestic 
sugar  areas,  with  the  exception  of 
Louisiana  and  Florida,  are  producing 
and  selling  sugar  without  restrictions. 

As  we  sit  here  and  work  on  this 
epistle,  it  is  a  little  hard  to  refrain  from 
some  bitter  comments  concerning  our 
"friends"  in  the  other  segments  of  the 
Domestic  Sugar  Industry.  Granting  the 
Mainland  Cane  Sugar  Area  the  right 
to  fill  the  unused  Puerto  Rican  deficit 


will  not  harm  any  domestic  sugar  pro- 
ducing area,  nor  will  it  harm  the  U.  S. 
cane  sugar  refiners.  Puerto  Rico  will 
not  lose  any  quota  it  can  use.  U.  S. 
beet  sugar  will  not  suffer  increased 
competition  from  U.  S.  cane  refined 
sugar,  Hawaii  will  not  be  hurt,  and  the 
cane  sugar  refiners  will  continue  to  pro- 
duce the  same  amount  of  refined  sugar, 
the  only  difference  being  that  the  raw 
sugar  will  come  from  Louisiana  and 
Florida  rather  than  from  foreign 
sources.  The  price  of  the  raw  sugar  will 
be  the  same. 

Efforts  To  Continue 

Although  the  above  report  shows, 
beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt,  that 
the  Domestic  Cane  Sugar  Industry  has 
run  into  a  road  block  of  major  propor- 
tions, neither  Louisiana  or  Florida  has 
any  intention  of  calling  it  quits.  Sena- 
tors and  Congressmen  from  both  states 
are  now  hard  at  work  seeking  a  solu- 
tion to  our  problems  and,  as  John  Paul 
Jones  said,  when  the  battle  was  not 
going  too  well,  "we  have  just  begun 
to  fight". 

Minimum  Wages  For  Foreign 
Sugar  Workers  Proposed 

The  Sugar  Act  requires  domestic 
sugar  producers  to  pay  fair  and  reason- 
able wage  rates.  It  does  not  require 
foreign  sugar  producers  who  supply 
sugar  to  the  United  States  to  do  so.  As 
a  result,  foreign  sugar  workers  receive 
very  low  wages. 

One  member  of  the  Louisiana  Con- 
gressional Delegation  has,  for  a  long 
time,  wanted  to  correct  this  inequity. 
He  very  properly  points  out  that  U.  S. 
consumers  pay  the  same  price  for  sugar 
whether  the  sugar  comes  from  foreign 
sources  or  domestic  producers.  He  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  U.  S.  consum- 
ers would  prefer  buying  sugar  that  was 
(Continued   on  page  6) 
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Biggest  (and  Best)  Line 
of  Cane  Loaders? 


.mtz 


rnoiUSON 


IT! 


i     A^H     In  every  hour  of  every  har- 

^H^H     A^ft    '^^^     vest    season    —    wherever 

I   A^B  ^^^k    sugar  cane  is  grown  —  hun- 

IlV    dreds  of  Thomson  cane 

loaders  are  in  use. 

There's  a  reason. 

Thomson  builds  the  world's  most 
complete  line  of  grab  cane  loaders. 
They're  strong,  dependable  loaders,  designed  for  easy, 
efficient  operation  and  for  years  of  trouble  -  free 
service.  They're  loaders  that  help  you  earn  a  profit, 
whether  your  operation  is  big  or  small.  And  now 
Thomson  loaders  are  better  than  ever  because 
of  new  engineering  advances  and  even 
stronger  construction. 

First  of  the  line  is  Gladiator, 
the  economy  loader  with  big 
performance  to  bring  profit  to 
small  cane  acre- 
ages. Gladiator 
has  lift 
capacity  up 
to  1,200  lbs. 
for  the 
heaviest 
types  of  cane, 
loads  up  to  70  tons  per 
hour  under  normal  working  conditions  to  get  cane  to 
the  mill  on  schedule.  Simple  4-point  mounting  requires 
only  5  man-hours.  Fits  most  makes  of  tractors. 
Equipped  with  versatile  "Place-O-Boom." 

Hercules   is  the   standard   of  the   cane   industry.   Lift 
capacity  of  2,000  lbs.; 


loading  capacity  of 

Ail, 

90   tons   per 
hour 

under 

-.,-' 

aver- 
age 
condi- 
tions. 

> 

For  either  crawler 

tractors 

or  most  wheel-type  tractors  delivering  35-100 

HP  to  the  drawbar.  Equipped  with 

either    rigid    or    "Place- O- 

Boom."    Side    hoe    ditcher 

available,  also. 

Titan 


Powerful  Titan  is  the  work- 
horse of  the  Thomson  line. 
It  lifts  up  to  2,200  lbs.,  loads 
an  average  of  100  tons  per     ,    c 
hour. 

Big  or  small,  each 
Thomson 
loader  has  a 
top-quality 
hydrau- 
lic 

system  with  chrome  -  plated  shafts  on  cylinders, 
double  wire  braid  hoses,  and  reserve  capacity  to 
handle  the  toughest  conditions. 

Each  puts  the  operator  where  he  can  watch  the 
piler,  heap  row,  boom  and  wagon  perfectly,  and  gives 
him  fingertip  hydraulic  control. 

Each  has  a  wide  boom  swing  of  105°  and  a  com- 
plete loading  cycle  of  only  12  seconds  for  quick 
loading. 

Each  mounts  and 
dismounts  easily  so 
you  can  use  your 
tractor  for  other 
purposes  once  the 
harvest  is  over. 
These  are  some 
of  the  details. 
Write  Thomson  for 
complete  information.  You'll  see  Thomson  has  the 
world's  most  complete  line  of  sugar  cane  grab  loaders 
. . .  and  why  they're  the  best. 


TO:  JACK  D.RODERICK,  GENERAL  MANAGER 
Thomson  Machinery  Company,  Inc. 

Send  information  on  □  Gladiator  Q  Hercules  □  Titan 

Name 

Title 

Address 


wison 


MACHINERY  COMPANY,   INC. 
A  subsidiary  of  Seilon,  Inc. 
0.  Box  71     •     Thibodaux,  La.  70301     •     U.S.A. 

World's  leading  manufacturer  of  sugar  cane  equipment' 
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IN  WASHINGTON 
WITH  JOE  FERRIS 


By  Josiah  Ferris 


More  Power  to  the  Powerful 

Tall  handsome  Hale  Boggs,  who 
represents  Louisiana's  Second  District 
in  the  U.  S.  House  of  Representatives, 
will  be  raised  in  rank  after  the  Con- 
gressional elections  this  fall.  Hale  now 
is  third  ranking  Democrat  on  the  all- 
powerful  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  which  assigns  House  mem- 
bers to  committees  and  passes  on  all 
tax  measures.  In  addition  to  his  posi- 
tion of  senority  on  the  most  influential 
committee  in  the  House,  Hale  also  is 
Democratic  Whip,  which  means  that  he 
is  the  third  ranking  Democrat  in  the 
majority  leadership  of  the  House. 

Hale's  elevation  in  rank  on  the  Ways 
&  Means  Committee  will  be  automatic 
because  Representative  Cecil  R.  King 
of  California  who  now  holds  the  num- 
ber two  majority  spot  on  the  commit- 
tee, has  announced  his  intention  to  re- 
tire from  Congress  at  the  end  of  this 
session. 

Of  the  fifteen  Democrats  on  the  tax- 
writing  committee,  two  others,  in  ad- 
dition to  Mr.  King  of  California,  have 
announced  their  intention  to  retire. 
They  are  Representatives  George  M. 
Rhodes  of  Pennsylvania  and  A.  S. 
Herlong,  Jr.,  of  Florida.  King  and 
Rhodes  are  known  as  loyalists  to  Presi- 
dent Johnson  but  A.   S.    Herlong  is  a 
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conservative  who  frequently  sides  with 
the  GOP.  Another  Democrat,  Charles 
Vanik,  would  like  to  retain  his  seat, 
but  Mr.  Vanik  is  classed  as  an  uncertain 
contender  in  a  newly  created  district 
in  Ohio.  Mr.  Mills,  himself,  usually  is 
not  opposed  in  his  bid  for  re-election. 

No  matter  who  the  replacements 
are,  Chairman  Mills'  seniority  will  be 
even  more  awesome  than  it  is  now  and 
his  influence  materially  greater  by 
1969,  when  the  first  major  tax  reform 
effort  in  a  long  time  is  scheduled  for 
serious  consideration.  When  Presi- 
dent Johnson  sent  his  request  for  a 
surtax,  and  a  tourist  tax,  to  Capitol 
Hill,  Wilbur  had  only  to  flex  his 
muscles  to  bring  the  President's  re- 
quest to  an  abrupt  halt  on  the  grounds 
that  non-essential  spending  should  be 
reduced  before  taxes  are  raised. 

Mr.  Mills,  no  doubt,  will  approve  a 
measure  to  pay  war  costs  if  troop 
strength  in  Viet  Nam  is  greatly  in- 
creased. He  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  ad- 
ministration arguments  that  a  tax  rise 
was  necessary  to  ward  off  inflation  but 
he  intimated  he  might  take  a  new  look 
if  higher  taxes  are  needed  to  finance 
the  war  and  keep  the  dollar  strong. 

In  addition  to  a  war  tax,  credit  con- 
trols and  the  establishment  of  some 
form  of  wage  and  price  guide  lines  are 
strong  possibilities. 
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CONTROLLING  jOHNSONGRASS  AND 
RAOUL  GRASS  ON  DITCHBANKS1 


1.  Sodium  Chlorate  Program 

a)  To  destroy  a  heavy  infestation 
of  Johnsongrass,  apply  sodium  chlor- 
ate at  600  lb./A. 

b)  During  the  following  year,  use  so- 
dium chlorate  to  spot  treat  stools  of 
Johnsongrass  that  were  not  controlled 
by  the  first  treatment.  If  Johnsongrass 
seedlings  become  abundant,  retreat  the 
ditchbank  with  300  lb./A  of  sodium 
chlorate,  or  spray  the  Johnsongrass 
with  MSMA  as  suggested  below. 

Note — Sodium  Chlorate  is  danger- 
ous to  use  and  it  should  be  mixed  with 
a  fire  retardant  such  as  calcium  chlor- 
ide before  it  is  applied.  Personnel  ap- 
plying the  material  should  change 
clothing  after  spraying  and  before  the 
clothes  dry.  Sodium  chlorate  is  a  fire 
hazard  and  care  should  be  taken  in 
storing  and  using  the  chemical  to  pre- 
vent fire  disaster. 

2.  MSMA    (monosodium  methane 
arsonate)  Program 

To  control  a  heavy  infestation  of 
Johnsongrass,  3  to  4  applications  of 
MSMA  will  usually  be  required  during 
the  first  year  and  approximately  2  ap- 
glications  during  the  second  year.  To 
prevent  reinfestation,  an  annual  appli- 
cation or  spot  treatment  will  probably 
be  needed  thereafter.  Make  the  first 
application  in  the  spring  before  John- 
songrass is  too  tall  for  proper  coverage 
with  a  spray  boom  and  when  the  tem- 
pearature  is  above  70°F,  usually 
around  April  1  5.  Retreat  as  required 
whenever  the  regrowth  is  approxi- 
mately 24  inches  tall. 

Apply  3.5  to  4.0  pounds  of  MSMA 
in  approximately  60  gallons  of  water 
per  acre.  Use  the  higher  rate  during  the 
spring  and  the  lower  rate  during  the 
summer  when  temperatures  are  high. 
A  suitable  surfactant  (wetting  agent) 
should  be  added  at  the  rate  of  .5rr 
of  the  spray  solution  (2  quarts  per  100 
gallons  of  spray  solution).  Some  com- 
mercial formulations  contain  a  surfac- 
tant;   therefore,    no    additional    surfac- 


tant  would   be   needed. 

Rates    of    application    for    common 
formulations  are  as  follows: 
Formulation 

6.6   lb.   MSMA/Gal. 

rints  to  use  per  acre  - ; 

4    to    5    pints 
4    lb.    MSMA/Gal.     +     Surfactant 
7    to    8    pints 

Not*; — MSMA  is  not  labeled  for  use 
on  sugarcane  or  fallow  land  to  be 
planted  to  sugarcane.  Read  the  label 
and  observe  all  cautions  in  using  these 
compounds. 

Raoul  Grass 

Raoul  grass  on  ditchbanks  can  be 
controlled  with  MSMA  at  the  rates 
suggested  above,  or  sodium  chlorate 
can  be  used  at  approximately  300 
lb./A. 

'Prepared  by  personnel  of  the  Cooperative 
Extension  Service,  Louisiana  State  University, 
Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana.  The  information 
presented  includes  developments  from  the  re- 
search of  Rex  W.  Millhollon  of  the  Crops 
Research  Division,  Agricultural  Research 
Service,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Houma,    Louisiana. 

UP  FRONT 

(Continued  from  page  6) 
not  produced   at  very  low  wage  rates, 
particularly     since     the     price     of     the 
sugar  is  the  same  in  either  case. 
Sugar  Bulletin 
The  Empire  State  Sugar  Co.    (Pepsi 
Cola's    Montezuma,     N.     Y.    beet/cane 
refinery)   has  announced  it  would  close 
for  at  least  a  year.  Pepsi  is  said  to  have 
reported    a   loss   of    $3,500,000    in    op- 
erating   the    refinery    in    1966,    its    first 
full  year,  and  that   1967  losses,  not  yet 
determined,  may  run  higher.  (From  the 
January      29th      "Sugar      Review''      of 
Lowerv   &  Co..   Inc.,   of  New  York.) 


FOR  SALE 

(2)        Ford     750    Tractors 

(  1  )       Two-compartment     chain     net     bulk 
trailer 

(2)       Tandem    axle    standard    cane    trailers 

(1)        1964     Junior     Thomson     Cane     Har- 
vester 

All    in    good    condition 

Reply    to:        1    -    A, 
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Louisiana  sugar  cane  growers  _ 


Get  the  most 

weed  control  for 

your  money 


New  Du  Pont  "Sinbar"  terbacil  weed  killer  offers  sugar  cane  growers 
many  advantages: 

■  Applied  as  a  single  application  in  the  spring,  or  as  a  split  ap- 
plication (fall  plus  spring),  "Sinbar"  keeps  fields  free  of  annual 
weeds  and  grasses,  as  well  as  seedling  Johnsongrass. 

■  No  additives  to  "Sinbar"  are  needed. 

■  Kills  germinating  seedlings  up  to  one  inch  tall. 

■  Replaces  multiple  treatments  necessary  with  other  chemical 
herbicide  programs... reduces  your  application  costs. 

■  Labeled  for  use  in  first-year  stubble  cane  as  well  as  in  plant 
cane. 

■  An  easy  to  use  wettable  powder  that  mixes  readily  with  water. 

Order  your  supply  of  Du  Pont  "Sinbar"  from  your  local  dealer  today. 

With  any  chemical,  follow  labeling  instructions  and  warnings  carefully. 


SUPTtD  SINBAR 


»EG  U  S  PAT  OFF 


TERBACIL  WEED  KILLER 


Distributed  by: 
Bel  Chemical  &  Supply  Co.,  Inc.,  Schriever,  Louisiana 
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DR.  R,  E.  COLEMAN  APPOINTED  LEADER  OF 

SUGARCANE  AND  SWEET  SORGHUM 

INVESTIGATIONS 


Dr.  R.  E.  Coleman  was  appointed 
Leader  of  Sugarcane  and  Sweet  Sor- 
ghum Investigations  in  the  Agricultural 
Research     Service     on     December     1  7, 


\*VvflB 


DR.  R.  E.  COLEMAN 

1967,  with  headquarters  at  the  Plant 
Industry  Station,  Beltsville,  Maryland. 
He  received  a  B.S.  degree  from  Swarth- 
more  College  in  1943,  an  M.S.  degree 
from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
in  1948,  and  a  Ph.D.  degree  from  the 
University  of  Hawaii  in   1956. 

Dr.  Coleman  began  his  employment 
with  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture in  1948,  at  the  U.  S.  Sugarcane 
Field  Station,  Houma,  Louisiana,  as  a 
plant  physiologist.  His  early  research 
at  Houma  provided  useful  information 
about  the  keeping  quality  of  sugarcane 
injured  by  freezing  temperatures  and 
about  respiration  losses  in  harvested 
cane. 

In  January,    1954,   Dr.  Coleman  was 


transferred  to  Honolulu,  Hawaii,  to 
work  on  factors  that  influence  flower- 
ing of  sugarcane,  in  cooperation  with 
personnel  of  the  Experiment  Station  of 
the  Hawaiian  Sugar  Planters  Associa- 
tion. Special  emphasis  was  given  to 
methods  of  controlling  flowering  as  a 
technique  in  sugarcane  breeding.  Fol- 
lowing a  second  tour  of  duty  at 
Houma,  working  on  special  physiologi- 
cal problems  during  December  1956, 
to  January  1960,  Dr.  Coleman  re- 
turned to  Honolulu  on  January  1 0, 
1960,  to  carry  out  basic  studies  on  the 
mechanism  of  sugarcane  flowering, 
stability  of  the  flowering  stimulus,  and 
methods  of  tassel  control  and  preser- 
vation. During  recent  years,  Dr.  Cole- 
man initiated  highly  complex  research 
at  Honolulu  on  the  variety  yield  de- 
cline problem.  He  demonstrated  for 
the  first  time  that  phytotoxins  are  ex- 
creted from  sugarcane  roots  and  that 
these  phytotoxins  differ  with  varieties 
and  in  their  effect  on  assay  plants. 

During  his  service  with  U.S.D.A. 
Dr.  Coleman  has  published  more  than 
30  scientific  papers  that  contribute 
significant  basic  and  applied  informa- 
tion about  the  physiology  of  sugarcane. 
He  was  elected  Fellow  in  the  American 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science  in  1  966,  and  he  has  held  sig- 
nificant leadership  positions  in  the 
Hawaiian  Academy  of  Science  and  in 
the  International  Society  of  Sugarcane 
Technologists. 

Dr.  Coleman  is  recognized  nation- 
ally and  internationally  for  his  out- 
standing reaserch  and  leadership 
abilities;  these  qualities  will  be  of 
inestimable  value  in  his  new  po- 
sition, that  includes  extensive  research 
on  a  wide  range  of  production  prob- 
lems in  cooperation  with  State,  indus- 
try, and  other  Federal  agencies  in  all 
sugarcane  producing  areas  of  the 
United   States. 
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Agricultural  and  Industrial  Bioproducts  Sales,  The  Dow  Chemical  Company,  Midland,  Michigan  48640. 

Sugar?  We're  all  for  it. 

Those  who  use  our  herbicides  know  it.  They 
get  more  out  of  their  cane  fields  with  Dowpon® 
and   Dow  Sodium  TCA  Inhibited  grass  killers. 
And  Formula  40®  and  Kuron®  weed  killers.  More 
cane.  Clean  cane.  How  sweet  it  is. 


DOW 
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Commercial  Members  of  the 

AMERICAN  SUGAR  CANE  LEAGUE  OF  THE  U.S.A.,  INC. 

HARRY  L.  LAWS  &  CO.,  INC. 

PELICAN  STATE  LIME  CO. 

126  Carondelet  Bldg. 

Sta.-Rt.    1,   Box   759 

New   Orleans,    La. 

Morgan   City,   La.    70380 

R.  J.  REYNOLDS  FOODS,  INC. 

LAMBORN  &  COMPANY,  INC. 

P.  O.  Box  488 

616  Carondelet  Bldg. 

Harvey,   La.   70058 

New   Orleans,    La. 

HUMBLE  OIL  &  REFINING 

COMPANY 

LeBOURGEOIS  BROKERAGE  CO.,  INC. 

(Louisiana  Division) 
P.  O.  Box  1250                New  Orleans,  La. 

823  Perdido  Street 

New    Orleans,    La. 

STANDARD  SUPPLY  &  HARDWARE 

CO.,  INC. 

822  Tchoupitoulas  St. 

MANARD  MOLASSES  COMPANY 

New    Orleans,    La. 

1330  Whitney  Building 

New    Orleans,    La. 

STATE  AGRICULTURAL  CREDIT 

CORP.,   INC. 

837  Whitney  Building 

GODCHAUX-HENDERSON  SUGAR 

New   Orleans,    La. 

REFINING  CO. 

Carondelet  Bldg. 

WHITNEY  NATIONAL  BANK 

New   Orleans,    La. 

New  Orleans,  La. 

r  Used  Equipment  for  Cane  Fields 


1.  AMERICAN      395BC      DRAGLINE, 
s/n     GS-8046,     GM     3-71     Diesel 

Engine,   30'   Boom,   32"   Shoes.   Good   N.O.,    La. 

2.  KOEHRING       304,       s/n       8586, 
DRAGLINE,    Cat   D318    Diesel    En- 

gine,   35'    Boom,    30"    Shoes.  Fair    N.O.,La. 

3.  INSLEY     L,     s/n     8343,     DRAG- 
LINE,    GM     3  71     Diesel     Engine, 

30'    Boom,    30"    Shoes.  Fair    B.R.,    La. 


4.  LINK  BELT  LS98,  s/n  9L42339 
DRAGLINE,  GM  4-71  Diesel  En- 
gine,  40'   Boom,    36"    Shoes.        Good   N.O. 

5.  LIMA  34,  s/n  3322-69  DRAG- 
LINE,    GM    4-71     Diesel     Engine, 

40'     Boom,     30"     Shoes.  Good    B.R., 


8.  GALION  503G  GRADER,  s/n 
G2360,  Gas  Engine,  Scarifier, 
Shift    Moldboard.  Good    B.R. 


9.  ALLIS-CHALMERS  MODEL  D  GRA- 
DER,  s/n  5495,  Gas  Engine,  Cab, 
Power    Circle    Turn,    Front    Wheel 


Lean. 


Good    N.O.,La. 


6.  UNIT  #1520,  20  ton  TRUCK 
CRANE,  s/n  56455,  Gas  Engines 
Up  &  Down,  45'  Boom,  4x6 
Carrier.  Good    N.O. 


La 


L.i 


FURLOW-LAUGHLIN 
EQUIPMENT,  INC. 

Baton  Rouge  New  Orleans 

348-6721  888-4840 

NEW  AND   USED   EQUIPMENT-PARTS-SERVICE-RENTALS    , 


7.   ALLIS-CHALMERS  M-100  GRADER, 
s/n    238,    Enclosed    Cab,    Scarifier, 
New   Tires,    Hydraulic   Shift  Mold- 
board,    Diesel    Engine.  Excellent   N.O. 
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ww hi  tn  N0Wj you can do some. 

thing  about  the  weather.  AMES'  irrigation 
systems  are  sized  to  the  plot,  completely 
portable  and  assure  a  cycle  of  moisture  to 
meet  the  tested  soil  conditions. 
Engineer  your  own  weather  .  .  .  then  you're 
sure. 


WEIGHT 


Standard-ize  the  un- 
loading of  cane  in  the  mil  I  yard. This  overhead 
KRANCO  crane  handles  either  chain-net  or 
side  dump  wagons  with  a  minimum  of  modi- 
fications. Kranco  cranes  are  fast  becoming 
STANDARD. 


WASTE 


In  sugar  mills,  as  in  cig- 
arettes, there  are  filters  and  filters  and 
filters.  But  with  STANDARD  it's  HAYWARD 
filters  because  it  produces  a  higher  clarity 
of  juice  than  conventional  methods.  Each 
season,  new  tests  are  made  under  all  con- 
ditions to  improve  the  quality  of  your  sugar 
and  increase  your  profits. 


STANDARD  SUPPLY 

&  HARDWARE  CO.,  INC. 

822  TCHOUPITOULAS  ST. 
NEW  ORLEANS,  LA.  70130 

TELEPHONE  522-6641 

LAKE  CHARLES  .  HOUMA  •  NEW  IBERIA 


HARVEY 


BATON  ROUGE   .  LEEVILLE 
.  HOUSTON 
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Acquisitions  Division,   Serials  De.pt 
Louisiana. State  University   Library 
Baton  Rouge,   Louisiana     70803 
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UP  FRONT  WITH  THE  LEAGUE 


By  A.  W.  Dykers 


Exchange  Holds  Annual  Meeting 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Louisiana 
Sugar  Exchange  was  held  in  New  Or- 
leans, March  2  7th,  and  Robert  Fraser, 
who  is  Vice-President  of  Harry  L.  Laws 
&  Co.,  Inc.,  growers  processors,  and 
sellers  of  Louisiana  sugar,  was  elected 
to  a  second  term  as  President.  Other 
officers,  also  re-elected  at  the  meeting 
were  Sedgwick  Howard,  Vice-President 
of  J.  Aron  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  Orleans, 
1st  Vice-President,  Sidney  J.  Menard, 
Vice-President  of  The  South  Coast 
Corp.,  New  Orleans,  2nd  Vice-Presi- 
dent, Clay  Terry,  Vice-President  and 
Manager  of  the  Louisa  Sugar  Coopera- 
tive, Inc.,  Louisa  P.  O.,  Louisiana,  3rd 
Vice-President,  Chas.  A.  Levy,  New 
Orleans  Treasurer,  and  A.  W.  Dykers, 
New  Orleans,  Executive  Secretary. 

Thirteen  members  of  the  twenty- 
six  member  Board  of  Directors  were 
also  elected.  They  are  T.  M.  Barker,  of 
Lockport,  La.,,  F.  Evans  Farwell,  of 
New  Orleans,  Mr.  Fraser,  Mr.  Howard, 
Louis  LeBourgeois,  of  New  Orleans, 
S.  H.  Livaudais,  Jr.,  of  New  Orleans, 
Mr.  Menard,  Harold  F.  Saufley,  of  New 
York  City,  Chas  A.  Savoie,  of  Belle 
Rose,  La.,  John  Thibaut,  of  Napoleon- 
ville,  La.,  J.  Y.  Whealdon,  of  New 
Orleans,  P.  Chauvin  Wilkinson,  of  Port 
Allen,  La.,  and  H.  L.  Williams,  of 
Sugar  Land,  Texas. 

The  other  members  of  the  Board 
whose  terms  expire  next  March  are 
T.  H.  Allen,  Franklin,  La.,  W.  S.  Chad- 
wick,  New  Orleans,  Noel  Edler,  Mobile, 
Ala.,  Chas.  F.  Gibbins,  New  Orleans, 
F.  A.  Graugnard,  St.  James,  La.,  J.  C. 
Holderith,  New  Orleans,  Malcolm 
Lambour,  New  Orleans,  John  B.  Lev- 
ert,  New  Orleans,  Chas.  A.  Levy,  New 
Orleans,  Clay  Terry,  Louisa  P.  O.,  La., 
James  H.  Thibaut  Donaldsonville,  La., 
Roland  L.  Toups,  Houma,  La.,  and 
H.  C.  Vaccaro,  New  Orleans. 

Crisis  Brewing 

The  Louisiana  sugar  industry  faces 
an  economic  blow  worse  than  Hurri- 
canes Hilda  and  Betsy  combined,  ac- 
in  New  Orleans  by  J.    Malcolm  Duhe, 
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cording  to  a  statement  recently  released 
American  Sugar  Cane  League  Presi- 
dent. He  said  the  State's  5000  sugar 
cane  farmers  may  be  forced  to  reduce 
their  cane  acreage  40  per  cent  below 
the  unrestricted  level  reached  in  1964, 
unless  Congress  amends  the  Sugar  Act. 

The  Sugar  Act  sets  sugar  marketing 
quotas  for  each  domestic  sugar  produc- 
ing area  and  the  29  foreign  countries 
supplying  sugar  to  the  United  States. 
Duhe  asserted  the  quota  for  the  Main- 
land Cane  Sugar  Area,  comprised  of 
Louisiana  and  Florida,  is  much  too 
small.  This  years  quota  for  the  area 
is  1,100,000  tons  of  sugar.  The  two 
states  produced  1,440,000  tons  of 
sugar  from  the  1967  crop.  Present  cane 
acreage  is  already  1  5  per  cent  below 
the  1964  level.  The  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  must  impose  another  fur- 
ther drastic  acreage  cut  for  future  years 
if  Congress  does  not  act  this  year  to 
increase  the  Mainland  Cane  Sugar 
Area's  quota,    Duhe   declared. 

The  League  President  predicted  that 
a  further  acreage  cut  will  put  many 
Louisiana  cane  growers  out  of  business 
and  will  close  come  of  the  State's  46 
sugar  cane  factories.  There  are  no  alter- 
native crops  they  can  grow  and  process, 
he  added. 

Sugar  cane  has  been  grown  commer- 
cially in  Louisiana  since  1  795  and  is 
now  a  multi-million  dollar  industry. 
The  sugar  produced  from  Louisiana's 
1967  cane  crop  was  valued  at  $190,- 
000,000  at  the  retail  level,  and  $127,- 
000,000  at  the  first  processing  level. 

Duhe  warned  that  the  impending  re- 
duction in  Louisiana's  sugar  cane  pro- 
duction would  result  in  widespread 
economic  repercussions  not  only  in  the 
1  8  southern  parishes  where  the  crop  is 
grown  but  also  in  New  Orleans  and  the 
rest  of  the  State.  He  also  warned  that 
many  workers  now  employed  on  cane 
farms  and  in  local  businesses  allied 
with  the  sugar  industry  will  lose  their 
jobs  and  migrate  to  New  Orleans  and 
other  towns  and  cities  to  join  the  ranks 
of  the  unemployed. 


ESf  THE  FIELD  WITH 
LLOYD  L.  LAUDEN 


By  Lloyd  L.   Lauden 


1988  Cane  Stands 

It  looks  like  1968  Louisiana  cane 
stands  in  both  plant  and  stubble  cane 
are  going  to  be  good.  This  appears  true 
in  spite  of  two  mild  freezes  as  late  as 
March  25  and  26.  In  some  fields  plant 
cane  was  cut  back  to  the  ground  and 
in  others  the  damage  was  only  very 
slight.  In  general,  stubble  cane  was 
affected  to  a  lesser  extent  than  plant 
cane.  Damage  to  stands  was  worse  in 
some  areas  than  in  others.  The  lower 
Bayou  Lafourche  and  the  ower  Missis- 
sippi River  areas  were  affected  to  a 
lesser  extent  than  the  remainder  of  the 
belt.  In  general,  the  stands  are  already 
coming  back  and  in  most  areas  the  cane 
is  again  marking  the  row  well.  The 
only  cane  in  question  regarding  stands 
is  cane  planted  in  heavy  land  on  which 
a  prolonged  drought  followed.  In  some 
cases  even  this  cane  is  showing  a  fair 
stand. 

The  crop  is  very  definitely  behind  in 
height,  but  this  is  not  too  important. 
Average  normal  growth  at  this  time  is 
usually  very  slow  anyway.  As  the 
weather  warms,  this  height  can  be  re- 
gained. Stands  are  much  more  impor- 
tant than  height  at  this  time. 

Fertilization  had  begun  in  many 
areas  until  the  rather  general  rainfall 
of  March  21  and  22.  All  cultivation 
and  fertilization  stopped  with  this  rain- 
fall and  work  did  not  again  start  until 
about  March  2  7. 

It  appears  that  more  plant  cane  was 
shaved  this  year  than  usual.  In  some 
cases  shaving  was  done  because  too 
much  soil  was  used  to  cover  cane.  Shav- 
ing in  this  case  was  necessary.  It  also 
appears  that  the  chemical  weed  control 
program  held  weeds  and  grass  well 
over  the  winter.   If  the  proper  amount 


of  soil  is  used  to  cover  plant  cane, 
and  if  a  good  weed  control  program  is 
practiced,  then  it  should  never  be 
necessary  to  shave  plant  cane. 


Fertilizer 

Again  growers  are  reminded  to 
check  fertilizer  prices  from  a  number 
of  sources  before  purchasing.  Growers 
should  find  out  the  exact  cost  per 
pound  of  actual  nitrogen  in  the  fertil- 
izer. Fertilizer  prices  have  come  down 
and  growers  should  bargain  for  this 
product.  If  there  is  any  doubt  about 
the  analysis  of  different  fertilizers,  or 
the  price  per  pound,  growers  should 
check  with  the  County  Agent.  A  num- 
ber of  growers  have  increased  the 
amount  of  nitrogen  being  applied  to 
both  plant  and  stubble  cane  this  year 
and,  according  to  reports,  most  growers 
are  going  to  the  1  00  pounds  of  nitrogen 
for  plant  cane  and  the  1  60  pounds  of 
nitrogen  maximum  for  stubble  cane. 
This  should  have  an  overall  beneficial 
effect  on  yields  for  the  State  this  year. 

Growers  are  apparently  trying  to 
make  up  for  time  loss  in  fertilizing. 
There  is  no  important  reason  to  be  in 
a  hurry  to  put  down  fertilizer.  The  crop 
is  not  using  any  appreciable  amount  of 
fertilizer  now  and  therefore  time  is  not 
that  important.  It  is  more  important  to 
have  the  soil  in  good  condition,  par- 
ticularly in  heavy  land  if  anhydrous 
ammonia  is  to  be  used. 


FOR  SALE 

1  —  1964  Junior 

Thomson   Cane    Harvester 

In   Good   Condition 

Reply  to:  1-A 
The  Sugar  Bulletin 
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EM  WASHINGTON 
WITH  JOE  FERRIS 


By  Josiah  Ferris 


Long  Speaks  Out 

Congressman  Speedy  O.  Long  (D- 
La.)  fired  what  may  be  the  opening 
gun  in  an  all  out  drive  by  Mainland 
Cane  Sugar  Producers  to  obtain  relief 
from  burdensome,  excessive  inventor- 
ies. Mr.  Long  addressed  the  House  of 
Representatives  Tuesday,  March  1  2,  on 
the  subject  of  "CRISIS  IN  MAIN- 
LAND CANE  SUGAR." 

In  his  well-thought  out  and  ably  de- 
livered speech  Mr.  Long  said  that  one 
solution  of  the  Louisiana-Florida  inven- 
tory problem  would  be  to  realocate  a 
portion  of  the  large  Puerto  Rican  defi- 
cit to  Mainland  Cane  and  other  do- 
mestic areas.  "Illogically,  the  Sugar  Act 
provides,"  he  said,  "that  should  either 
element  of  the  domestic  sugar  industry 
— the  Mainland  Cane  Sugar  Industry 
in  Florida  and  Louisiana,  the  Beet  Su- 
gar Industry  in  the  Western  States  and 
cane  sugar  areas  of  Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico 
and  the  Virgin  Islands,  fail  to  produce 
their  own  quotas,  such  deficits  would 
be  given  not  to  other  elements  of  the 
domestic  industry,  but  handed  over  to 
foreign  elements  of  the  sugar  industry." 

"Since  the  Sugar  Act  Amendments 
became  effective  in  1965,  Beet  Sugar 
Producers  in  the  Western  states  and 
the  cane  sugar  producers  in  American 
islands  have  not  always  met  their  quo- 
tas— in  fact,  the  Virgin  Islands  have 
completely  gone  out  of  the  sugar  busi- 
ness. The  Virgin  Islands  deficit  and  the 
large  and  constantly  increasing  Puerto 
Rican  deficit  have  been  awarded  to  the 
Philippines  which  also  has  been  having 
quota  troubles  and  has  not  been  able 
to  fully  utilize  deficit  quotas  allotted 
to  it,  so  the  deficit  quotas  actually  have 
been  awarded   to  sugar  producing  na- 


tions in  Latin  America.  At  the  same 
time,  surplus  inventories  in  the  sugar- 
cane areas  of  Louisiana  and  Florida 
have  grown  to  unmanageable  propor- 
tions. The  simple  fact  is  that  if  relief 
from  these  inventories  is  not  forthcom- 
ing this  year,  several  processors  in 
Louisiana  and  Florida,  especially  the 
smaller  ones  will  be  forced  out  of  bus- 
iness." 

"Something  must  be  done  to  save 
these  people  from  a  ruin  not  of  their 
own  making.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Con- 
gress and  the  government  to  secure  the 
welfare  of  American  citizens  first  and 
foremost.  It  is  my  intention  to  bring 
before  the  House,  in  cooperation  with 
other  members  from  Florida  and  Lou- 
isiana, legislation  to  correct  the  imbal- 
ance in  domestic  sugar  quotas." 

Agricultural  Labor  Amendment 

Another  effort  to  include  agricul- 
tural employees  under  the  provisions  of 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  is 
being  made  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

A  bill,  H.R.  16104,  would  exempt 
from  the  provisions  of  the  NLRA  only 
employers  "who  at  no  time  during  the 
preceding  calendar  year  employed 
more  than  1 2  employees  or  who  dur- 
ing the  preceding  calendar  year  had 
labor  costs  less  than  $10,000.00." 

H.R.  16104  is  what  is  known  as  a 
"clean  bill,"  recommended  by  the  sub- 
committee of  the  House  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor.  The  bill  prob- 
ably will  be  reported  out  by  the  full 
committee  soon.  It  is  given  an  excellent 
chance  to  pass  the  House.  What  the 
Senate  will  do  is  anybody's  guess! 
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ROBERT  FRAZER  REPORTS  TO  EXCHANGE 


Members  of  the  Louisiana  Sugar  Ex- 
change and  distinguished  guests — 

The  year  under  review  will  go  down 
into  the  record  books  as  a  good  year 
for  the  Louisiana  Sugar  Industry.  The 
weather,  in  marked  contrast  to  the 
three  previous  seasons  when  two  tre- 
mendous tropical  hurricanes  in  1964 
and  1965  and  an  early  freeze  in  No- 
vember of  1966  played  havoc  with 
production,  was  kind  to  us.  I  am  happy 
to  be  able  to  report  that  no  natural  dis- 
asters occurred  to  spoil  the  crop  and, 
as  a  result,  Louisiana  produced  its 
second  largest  crop  in  history.  The 
official  Government  figures  are  not  yet 
available,  but  information  from  the 
American  Sugar  Cane  League  indicates 
that  the  cane  production  was  approxi- 
mately 8,100,000  net  tons  and  that 
the  sugar  production  was  approxi- 
mately 740,000  short  tons,  ray  value, 
These  production  figures  were  surpas- 
sed only  once  before,  in  1963,  when 
the  mills  ground  8,554,103  tons  of 
cane  and  produced  759,473  short  tons 
of  sugar,  raw  value. 

The  price  of  sugar  so  far  this  season 
has  also  been  better  than  usual.  The 
average  price  of  raw  sugar  through  24 
weeks  of  the  29  week  pricing  period 
is  7.3467  cents  a  pound,  and  the  indi- 
cations are  that  the  seasons  average 
will  be  slightly  above  this  figure. 

Blackstrap  molasses  after  beginning 
the  season  on  a  strong  note,  has  shown 
signs  of  weakening,  and  is  now  being 
quoted  at  1  %  cents  a  gallon  below  the 
1  6  cent  quotation  prevailing  at  the 
start  of  the  pricing  period.  The  present 
trend  in  this  market  is  still  downward 
and  it  is  possible  that  slightly  lower 
prices  will  be  recorded  before  the  pric- 
ing period  ends  on  the  25th  of  April. 
This  easiness  in  the  price  structure  is 
partly  due  to  pressure  from  offshore 
producers  who  are  anxious  to  ship  their 
molasses  into  this  country  and  to  the 
rather  slow  demand  from  the  feed 
trade  which  has  prevailed  for  the  past 
month    or   so. 


This  year,  as  has  been  the  case  for 
the  past  two  years,  the  Fair  Price  De- 
termintion  called  for  a  cane  pricing 
period  that  extended  until  the  last 
Thursday  in  April.  As  a  result  of  this, 
both  our  Raw  Sugar  and  Blackstrap 
Molasses  Quotation  Committees  are 
still  at  work  and  will  continue  to  func- 
tion for  four  more  weeks. 

Right  here  I  would  like  to  extend 
special  thanks  to  the  individuals  who 
serve  on  the  two  quotation  committees 
of  the  Exchange.  Although  most  of  the 
time  the  establishing  of  raw  sugar  and 
blackstrap  molasses  prices  is  more  or 
less  routine,  occasionally  problems  are 
encountered  that  require  the  combined 
knowledge  of  the  marketing  experts  on 
these  committees  to  arrive  at  equitable 
solutions.  Speaking  for  myself,  individ- 
ually, I  am  very  grateful  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Raw  Sugar  Quotation  Com- 
mittee and  the  Blackstrap  Molasses 
Quotation  Committee  for  their  good 
services,  and  I  am  sure  that  all  mem- 
bers of  the  Exchange  join  with  me  in 
expressing  this  gratitude. 

The  large  Louisiana  sugar  production 
this  year,  coupled  with  another  bumper 
crop  in  Florida,  although  welcomed, 
has,  nevertheless,  produced  its  prob- 
lems. There  are  sugar  mills  in  both 
Louisiana  and  Florida  which,  unless 
quota  relief  is  forthcoming,  will  have 
to  hold  all  of  the  sugar  produced  this 
year  (1968)  until  the  calendar  year 
1969  before  it  can  be  sold.  It  is  dis- 
continued on  page   15) 
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Louisiana  sugar  cane  growers  _ 


Get  the  most 

weed  control  for 

your  money 


New  Du  Pont  "Sinbar"  terbacil  weed  killer  offers  sugar  cane  growers 
many  advantages: 

■  Applied  as  a  single  application  in  the  spring,  or  as  a  split  ap- 
plication (fall  plus  spring),  "Sinbar"  keeps  fields  free  of  annual 
weeds  and  grasses,  as  well  as  seedling  Johnsongrass. 

■  No  additives  to  "Sinbar"  are  needed. 

■  Kills  germinating  seedlings  up  to  one  inch  tall. 

■  Replaces  multiple  treatments  necessary  with  other  chemical 
herbicide  programs... reduces  your  application  costs. 

■  Labeled  for  use  in  first-year  stubble  cane  as  well  as  in  plant 
cane. 

■  An  easy  to  use  wettable  powder  that  mixes  readily  with  water. 

Order  your  supply  of  Du  Pont  wSinbar"  from  your  local  dealer  today. 


With  any  chemical,  follow  labeling  instructions  and  warnings  carefully. 
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PRELIMINARY  INVESTIGATIONS  OF  A 

SIMPLE  TECHNIQUE  FOR  ESTIMATING 

FIBER  CONTENT  IN  SUGARCANE1 

M.  T.  Henderson,  Benjamin  L.  Legendre,  Daniel  P.  Viator  and  Jorge  A.  Mariotti, 

Department   of   Agronomy 

Louisiana  Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 

Baton  Rouge,    La. 


Due  to  the  lack  of  a  practical,  yet 
accurate,  procedure  for  measuring  fiber 
percentage  on  a  large  number  of  sam- 
ples of  sugarcane,  selection  for  an  ac- 
ceptable level  of  fiber  has  not  been 
practiced  during  the  early  stages  of  the 
two  sugarcane  breeding  programs  be- 
ing conducted  in  Louisiana.  Normally, 
fiber  content  is  not  determined  for  un- 
released  experimental  varieties  until 
they  have  been  advanced  to  outfield 
yield  trails. 

Several  disadvantages  arise  from  the 
delay  in  testing  of  experimental  varie- 
ties for  fiber  content.  One  objection- 
able feature  is  that  a  great  deal  of  time 
and  expense  has  been  spent  on  each 
unreleased  variety  by  this  stage  of  test- 
ing and  this  is  wasted  for  those  experi- 
mental clones  which  are  later  found  to 
be  unacceptably  high  in  fiber  content. 
It  would  be  advantageous  if  these  un- 
acceptable varieties  could  be  elimi- 
nated at  an  earlier  stage  and  replaced 
in  the  testing  program  with  other  ex- 
perimental varieties  which  are  known 
to  have  a  satisfactory  fiber  content. 

The  fiber  content  of  the  few  unre- 
leased varieties  undergoing  evaluation 
in  outfield  tests  is  being  determined  at 
this  relatively  late  stage  by  the  U.S.- 
D.A.  Sugarcane  Field  Station,  Houma, 
La.  The  procedure  used  is  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  direct  fiber  determination 
methods  described  for  cane  and  ba- 
gasse in  the  Spencer-Meade  Cane  Sugar 
Handbook.  Although  the  method  is 
presumabe  reliable,  it  is  time-consum- 
ing    and    not    suited    for    testing    large 

'The  research  reported  in  this  publication 
was  financed  in  part  by  a  grant  from  the 
American  Sugar  Cane  League.  Cooperation 
and  assistance  of  personnel  of  the  U.S.D.A. 
Sugarcane  Field  Station,  Houma,  La.,  and 
the  Department  of  Botany  and  Plant  Pathol- 
ogy of  the  La.  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta- 
tion   is   also    gratefully   acknowledged. 


numbers  of  samples. 

In  research  being  conducted  by  the 
Department  of  Agronomy  of  the  La. 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  con- 
cerning the  genetics  of  yield  in  sugar- 
cane and  its  association  with  other 
economic  traits,  a  need  was  encounter- 
ed for  a  simple  but  reasonably  reliable 
technique  for  estimating  the  fiber  con- 
tent of  several  hundred  samples  per 
season. 

At  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Lester  G. 
Davidson  of  the  U.S.D.A.  staff  at 
Houma,  preliminary  studies  were  con- 
ducted during  1967  with  a  method  for 
estimating  fiber  percentage  which  rep- 
resents a  modification  of  the  indirect 
method  described  in  the  Spencer- 
Meade  Cane  Sugar  Handbook.  This  is 
the  procedure  used  extensively  by 
commercial  mills  in  Louisiana  to  de- 
termine fiber  content  of  cane.  The  re- 
sults of  these  preliminary  studies  are 
presented  and  discussed  in  this  pub- 
lication. 

In  the  procedure  adopted  for  esti- 
mating fiber  content  of  a  sugarcane 
sample,  a  given  number  of  entire  stalks 
were  harvested  at  random  and  hand- 
cleaned  of  all  trash.  The  total  weight  of 
the  stalks  in  the  sample  was  obtained. 
The  stalks  were  then  put  once  through 
an  experimental  mill  which  provided 
approximately  60  %  juice  extraction 
and  both  the  juice  and  the  bagasse 
were  collected.  The  percentage  of  solids 
(Continued  on  page    10) 
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Is  your  cane  crop  going  to  grass? 


Your  Chemagro  dealer 
has  the  solution. 


DOWPON  grass  killer 

Dowpon*  grass  killer  controls  troublesome  Johnson  grass  as 
well  as  other  perennial  and  annual  grasses.  It  kills  seedlings  and 
established  grass  .  .  .  helps  you  produce  a  healthier  crop  by 
eliminating  the  grasses  that  rob  your  cane  of  moisture 
and  nutrients. 

Dowpon  can  be  applied  by  ground  equipment  or  by  air  as  a 
pre-emerge;  it  can  also  be  used  as  a  directed  spray  in 
established  crops.  Best  control  results  when  application  is 
made  while  the  grass  is  actively  growing. 

Grasses  absorb  Dowpon  through  the  foliage.  Working 
systemically,  inside  the  plant,  its  killing  action  moves 
throughout  .  .  .  from  top  to  roots.  Dowpon  breaks  down  rapidly 
in  soil  .  .  .  leaves  no  long-term  soil  residue  harmful  to 
cover  crops. 

Dowpon  grass  killer  has  been  time-tested  and  proven 
successful!  Get  it  from  your  Chemagro  dealer  now.  3366 

*Dowpon  is  a  registered  trademark  of  the  Dow  Chemical  Company. 
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FIBER 

in  the  extracted  juice  was  determined 
as  brix  by  use  of  a  brix  hydrometer. 
All  of  the  bagasse  from  the  stalks  in  the 
sample  was  put  into  a  cloth  bag  and 
weighed.  The  bagasse  was  then  dried 
in  a  large  gas-fired  drier  at  about 
150°F  until  it  reached  a  constant 
weight.  Finally,  the  dried  bagasse  sam- 
ple was  re-weighed.  From  the  original 
weight  of  the  stalks  of  cane,  weight 
lost  by  the  bagasse  in  drying,  final 
weight  of  the  dried  bagasse  and  the 
brix  of  the  extracted  juice,  the  per- 
centage of  fiber  in  the  cane  was  esti- 
mated. It  was  assumed  in  the  estima- 
tion that  the  percentage  of  soluble 
solids  in  the  residual  juice  of  the 
bagasse  following  milling  was  equal  to 
the  brix  of  the  extracted  juice.  Con- 
sequently, the  product  of  the  weight 
lost  by  the  bagasse  in  drying  (water  in 
the  residual  juice)  and  the  brix  was 
used  as  an  estimate  of  the  weight  of 
soluble  solids  remaining  in  the  dried 
bagasse.  This  value  was  subtracted 
from  the  actual  weight  of  dried  bagasse 
to  provide  an  estimate  of  the  weight 
of  fiber  in  the  sample.  Then,  from  the 
original  weight  of  cane  in  the  sample 
and  the  estimated  weight  of  fiber 
which  it  contained,  the  percentage  of 
fiber  in  the  cane  was  calculated. 

This  method,  if  reasonably  reliable, 
has  several  desirable  features.  Large 
numbers  of  samples  can  be  tested. 
During  the  1967  harvesting  season 
approximately  1 000  samples  were 
tested  by  the  authors.  The  individual 
samples  tested  can  be  relatively  large 
in  size.  In  the  preliminary  experiments 
reported  here,  samples  of  up  to  20 
stalks  each  were  tested  without  diffi- 
culty. The  samples  tested  can  consist 
of  entire  stalks. 

Probably  the  only  source  of  serious 
error  arises  from  the  assumption  that 
the  percentage  of  soluble  solids  re- 
maining in  the  residual  juice  of  the 
bagasse  is  the  same  as  that  in  the  juice 
expressed  from  the  cane  in  milling.  Al- 
though this  assumption  is  undoubtedly 
not  completely  valid,  the  error  intro- 
duced is  probably  small. 

Several  experiments  were  conducted 
in    1967    using   this   method.    In    one,    a 


group  of  1 2  varieties  which  were 
known  from  previous  studies  at  the 
Houma  station  to  differ  greatly  in  fiber, 
based  on  the  direct  determination 
method,  were  evaluated  with  two  rep- 
lications each.  Four  of  the  varieties, 
C.P.  60-16,  C.P.  60-1,  C.P.  61-26 
and  C.P.  61-39,  had  been  found  to  be 
relatively  low  in  fiber  content  in  the 
earlier  tests.  Four  other  varieties  in- 
cluded in  the  experiment,  C.P.  52-68, 
C.P.  44-101,  C.P.  61-37  andL.  60-25, 
were  known  to  be  intermediate  in  fiber 
content.  The  remaining  four  varieties, 
L.  60-9,  L.  61-43,  L.  61-45  and  C.P. 
47-193,  were  known  to  be  high  in 
fiber  content.  All  of  the  1 2  varieties 
had  been  grown  at  the  Houma  station 
in  the  same  yield  trial  during  1967  and 
were  in  the  second  stubble  crop.  Each 
sample  consisted  of  20  stalks. 

The  estimated  fiber  percentages  for 
the  1 2  varieties  were  analyzed  sta- 
tistically and  there  was  evidence  of 
highly  significant  differences  between 
varieties.  On  the  other  hand,  differ- 
ences between  replicates  within  varie- 
ties were  very  low  and  did  not  exceed 
0.2%  in  nine  of  the  varieties.  This  re- 
sulted in  an  extremely  low  coefficient 
of  variation  of  only  1.5%  within  va- 
rieties. 

Average  fiber  percentages  estimated 
from  the  1  2  varieties  with  the  experi- 
mental technique  are  presented  in  Table 
1 .  Unfortunately,  these  varieties  were 
not  tested  in  this  experiment  for  fiber 
content  by  the  usual  direct  determina- 
tion method.  However,  each  had  been 
evaluated  in  previous  years  and  the 
relative  fiber  contents  found  in  these 
earlier  tests  are  also  given  in  the  table. 

It  can  be  noted  from  the  table  that 
the  estimated  fiber  precentages  for  the 
1 2  varieties  varied  widely  and  essen- 
tially continuously  from  a  low  of 
1  1.5%  for  C.P.  60-1  to  a  high  of 
16.3',  for  L.  61-45.  The  first  two  va- 
rieties, C.P.  60-1  and  C.P.  61-39, 
were  significantly  lower  than  the  other 
1 0  varieties  in  the  test.  The  next  six 
varieties  in  the  table  did  not  differ 
significantly  from  one  another  but 
were  significantly  lower  than  the  last 
four  varieties  listed.  Although  there 
(Continued  on  page    12) 
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FIBER 

were  statistically  significant  differences 
among  the  last  four  varieties,  they  were 
all  relatively  and  objectionably  high  in 
estimated  fiber  percentage. 

Only  limited  and  somewhat  tentative 
conclusions  can  be  drawn  from  the 
results  of  the  experiment.  It  is  appar- 
ent, however,  that  the  technique,  when 
applied  to  20-stalk  samples,  has  a  high 
degree  of  accuracy  and  is  subject  to 
a  very  low  experimental  error.  Mean 
differences  between  varieties  as  low  as 
0.4%  were  statistically  significant. 
Whatever  is  being  measured  with  the 
technique  is  evaluated  very  accurately. 
It  is  doubtful  that  any  other  trait  of  im- 
portance in  sugarcane  research  can  be 
measured  with  a  higher  degree  of  ac- 
curacy. 

The  important  question  of  how  re- 
liably the  estimates  represent  the  actual 
percentages  of  fiber  in  the  cane  can- 
not be  answered  as  definitely  as  one 
would     like.     However,     it     should     be 

TABLE   1.    Estimates  of  Fiber  Percentages  in 

12   Sugarcane   Varieties   Using   an   Indirect 

Experimental    Procedure. 


Previous 

Average  fiber 

Varietv 

classification' 

percentage 

C.P.  60-1 

Low 

11.5a2 

C.P.  61-39 

Low 

11.8a 

L.  60-5 

Medium 

12.7b 

C.P.  52-68 

Medium 

12.8b 

C.P.  61-37 

Medium 

12.8b 

C.P.  60-16 

Low 

12.8b 

C.P.  61-26 

Low 

13.0b 

C.P.  44-101 

Medium 

13.1b 

C.P.  47-193 

High 

13.7c 

L.  61-43 

High 

15. 2d 

L.  60-9 

High 

15. 9e 

L.  61-45 

High 

16. 3e 

'  Based  on  data  supplied  by  L.  G.  Davidson, 
U.S.D.A.,    Houma,    Louisiana. 

^Variety  averages  followed  by  the  same 
letter,  such  as  those  for  C.P.  60-1  and  C.P. 
61-39,  are  not  significantly  different.  Variety 
averages  not  followed  by  the  same  letter, 
such  as  C.P.  60-1  and  L.  60-25,  are  signifi- 
cantly    different. 

pointed  out  that  the  use  of  the  pro- 
cedure provided  a  ranking  of  the  1 2 
varieties  which  was  in  relatively  close 
agreement  with  the  earlier  classifica- 
tion of  these  varieties  based  on  a  direct 
and  presumably  reliable  determination 
of  fiber  content.  The  lowest  varieties, 
C.P.    60-1     and    C.P.    61-39,    based    on 


the  experimental  technique,  were 
known  from  other  tests  to  be  among 
the  lowest  of  the  1  2  varieties  in  fiber 
content.  Among  the  six  varieties  which 
were  placed  in  an  intermediate  group 
by  the  experimental  technique,  four 
were  known  to  be  medium  and  two 
to  be  low  in  fiber  content.  Perhaps 
most  important  is  the  fact  that  the  four 
varieties  which  proved  to  be  signifi- 
cantly higher  than  all  others  with  the 
experimental  procedure  were  known 
to  be  objectionably  high  in  fiber  con- 
tent. It  is  clear  that  the  procedure  could 
be  used  to  identify  high-fibered  experi- 
mental varieties  at  an  early  stage  in  a 
breeding  program  so  that  they  could 
be  discarded  then. 

Data  obtained  for  the  two 
commonly-grown  varieties,  C.P.  52-68 
and  C.P.  48-103,  provide  further  evi- 
dence concerning  the  reliability  of  the 
technique  in  estimating  percentage  of 
fiber  in  sugarcane.  It  is  known  from 
prior  determinations  using  a  lengthy 
method  for  direct  determination  of 
fiber  content  that  C.P.  52-68  is  usually 
somewhat  higher  in  fiber  than  is  C.P. 
48-103.  The  experimental  technique 
under  investigation  was  used  to  esti- 
mate fiber  percentage  of  these  varieties 
when  both  were  included  in  three  dif- 
ferent experiments.  In  each  of  the  three 
experiments  the  estimated  fiber  per- 
centage of  C.P.  52-68  was  slightly 
higher  than  that  of  C.P.  48-103.  This 
is  further  evidence  that  the  technique 
used  provided  a  reasonably  reliable 
estimate  of  fiber  content  and  suggests 
that  it  might  prove  effective  for  dis- 
tinguishing relatively  small  differences 
between  varieties. 

After  obtaining  promising  results 
with  the  experimental  method  of  esti- 
mating fiber  content  from  large  sam- 
ples of  20  stalks  each,  a  second  experi- 
ment was  conducted  in  order  to  deter- 
mine the  effect  of  sample  size  on  accu- 
racy of  the  estimate  of  fiber  and  to 
determine  the  minimum  size  of  sample 
that  could  be  used  effectively.  For  this 
experiment,  approximately  500  stalks 
of  C.P.  52-68  in  a  first  stubble  crop 
were  taken  at  random  from  a  commer- 
cial planting  at  Poplar  Grove  Planta- 
(Continued  o  npage   14) 
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Golden  Thomson 


'Cane-Savor'  cutting 

head  cuts  more  cane 

better 


'Auto-Gate'  hydraulic 

piler  gives  one-man 

operation 


the  world's  most  automatic  harvester  for 

one-man  operation  in  erect  or  lodged  soldier-type  cane 


♦REVOLUTIONARY  fCANE-SAVOR'  CUTTING 
BLADE  —  Automatically  senses  correct  cut- 
ting height  to  give  you  at  least  a  ton  per  acre 
more  cane!  High-speed  precision  cut  pre- 
vents shattering  stalk.  Eliminates  stubble 
shaving  in  normal  years. 

*NEW  'AUTO-GATE'    HYDRAULIC    PILER  - 

Automatic  control  of  gates  on  the  Golden 
Thomson's  new  3-row  piler.  Used  with  "Cane- 
Savor,"  the  "Auto-Gate"  eliminates  the  need 
for  a  second  man  on  the  harvester.  Designed 
to  windrow  six  rows  into  a  single  heap  row. 

25%  GREATER  HARVEST  CAPACITY- Both 

the  standard  two-man  model  and  the  Golden 
Thomson  with  "Cane-Savor"  and  "Auto-Gate" 
harvest  up  to  2  acres  an  hour,  outperforming 
any  other  harvester  for  soldier-type  cane. 


IMPROVED  STABILITY  AND  MANEUVER- 
ABILITY —  Same  high  clearance  with  the 
50%  greater  stability  because  of  a  much 
lower  center  of  gravity.  Improved  maneuver- 
ability because  of  shorter  turning  radius. 

LOWER  OPERATING  AND  MAINTENANCE 
COSTS—  Only  one  engine  (standard  is  gaso- 
line, diesel  is  available  as  option)  and  one 
heavy-duty  transmission  mean  lower  oper- 
ating costs,  fewer  things  to  service  or  repair. 

EASIER  HANDLING  -  All  controls  for  the 
fully-automatic  Golden  Thomson  (including 
those  for  the  engine)  are  within  convenient 
reach  of  the  operator's  seat.  On  standard 
model,  second  man  operates  piler  gates  and 
regulates  height  of  ground  cutting  blade. 
Full-time  power  steering  for  fingertip  ease 
of  operation. 


*CANE-SAVOR  and  AUTO-GATE  are  options  to  make  the  Golden  Thomson  an  automatic 
harvester  needing  only  a  single  operator. 


See  the  new  Golden  Thomson  now! 
New  Roads 


at  Thibodaux  •  Baldwin*  Plaquemine  •  St.  Martinville  • 


mson 


MACHINERY  COMPANY,  INC. 

A  Subsidiary  of  Seilon,  Inc. 
P.  0.  Box  71  •  Phone  (504)  447-3771 
Thibodaux,  La.    70301 


'World's  leading  manufacturer  of  sugar  cane  equipment' 


FOR  COMPLETE   INFORMATION 


TO:  JACK  C.RODERICK,  GENERAL  MANAGER 
Thomson   Machinery   Company,    Inc. 

□  Send  new  folder  on  the  Golden  Thomson. 

□  Have  a  Thomson  representative  call  on  me. 


Name 

Address. 
City 


.State Zip. 
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tion.  From  this  bulk  lot  of  stalks,  25 
samples  of  10  stalks  each,  25  samples 
of  5  stalks  each,  and  25  samples  of  2 
stalks  each  were  taken,  for  a  total  of  75 
samples.  Fiber  percentage  was  esti- 
mated for  each  of  these  75  samples  by 
the  procedure   described  previously. 

For  the  25  samples  of  10  stalks 
each,  the  range  in  estimated  fiber  per- 
centage was  only  from  1  1.46  to  12.61, 
with  a  coefficient  of  variation  of 
2.68%.  For  the  25  samples  of  5  stalks 
each,  the  range  was  from  10.91  to 
12.43,  with  a  coefficient  of  variation 
of  3.24%.  The  25  samples  of  2  stalks 
each  had  a  range  of  from  9.95  to  1  2.34 
and  a  coefficient  of  variation  of 
4.22%. 

As  expected,  the  smller  samples 
were  somewhat  more  variable  than  the 
replicates  within  varieties  of  the  first 
experiment,  in  which  the  sample  size 
was  20  stalks.  However,  even  the  two- 
stalk  samples  were  not  highly  variable 
and  could  provide  useful  data.  It  is  felt 
that  a  five-stalk  sample  would  be  the 
most  practical  size  and  is  tentatively 
recommended.  With  five-stalk  samples, 
virtually  all  estimates  obtained  for  a 
group  of  varieties  should  be  within 
1  %    of  the  true  values. 

Despite  the  fact  that  a  very  low  de- 
gree of  variation  occurred  between 
samples  of  a  variety  within  a  single 
experiment,  it  should  be  emphasized 
that  large  differences  may  occur  be- 
tween samples  of  a  variety  taken  from 
different  experiments.  For  example, 
C.P.  52-68  was  included  in  five  experi- 
ments involved  in  the  fiber  studies  dur- 
ing 1967.  The  estimated  fiber  percent- 
ages for  this  variety  varied  from  11.7 
in  one  test  to  14.3  in  another.  Like 
such  other  economic  traits  as  tons  of 
cane  per  acre  and  sucrose  percentage, 
fiber  content  of  a  variety  is  not  fixed, 
but  varies  appreciably  due  to  influence 
of  environmental  factors.  Consequent- 
ly, it  is  not  possible  to  make  a  direct 
comparison  of  varieties  which  were 
grown  in  separate  experiments. 

Although  the  experimental  tech- 
nique tested  in  these  experiments  has 
been  described  here  as  simple,  con- 
venient    and    rapid,     these     terms     are 


being  used  in  a  relative  sense.  The  pro- 
cedure is  simpler  and  less  time-consum- 
ing than  the  one  now  employed  in 
research,  which  involves  the  washing 
of  soluble  solids  from  cane  or  bagasse 
samples  with  water.  Actually,  the  deter- 
mination of  fiber  content  by  the  tech- 
nique described  in  this  publication 
would  probably  require  more  time  and 
effort  than  is  now  devoted  to  the  meas- 
urement of  any  other  individual  trait, 
with  the  exception  of  tons  of  cane  per 
acre.  It  would  appear  feasible  to  use 
the  proposed  method  to  estimate  fiber 
content  of  experimental  varieties  being 
advanced  to  second  line  trials  and 
would  be  definitely  practical  and  ad- 
vantageous in  selecting  clones  to  ad- 
vance into  infield  yield  tests. 

The  need  for  an  early  evaluation  of 
fiber  content  in  a  group  of  unreleased 
experimental  varieties  will  depend  pri- 
marily on  the  relative  fiber  content  of 
the  parents  from  which  the  material 
was  derived.  If  all  parents  of  crosses 
involved  were  low  in  fiber,  it  is  doubt- 
ful that  any  important  proportion  of 
the  experimental  varieties  will  prove  to 
be  unacceptably  high  in  fiber  percen- 
tage. However,  if  part  of  the  parents 
were  moderately  high  or  high  in  fiber, 
there  may  be  a  very  high  proportion  of 
high-fibered  offspring.  That  this  may  be 
true  is  suggested  by  the  results  of  two 
additional  experiments  with  the  fiber 
estimation  technique.  It  was  used  to 
estimate  the  fiber  content  of  the  checks 
and  unreleased  experimental  varieties 
in  two  infield  yield  traits  at  the  Houma 
station.  In  one  of  these  tests,  only  4 
of  34  experimental  varieties  appeared 
to  be  distinctly  higher  in  fiber  than 
the  check  variety  C.P.  52-68,  20  were 
average  and  1  0  were  apparently  lower 
than  C.P.  48-103.  A  test  for  fiber  con- 
tent prior  to  selection  of  the  experi- 
mental varieties  for  inclusion  in  this  test 
would  have  had  limited  value.  On  the 
other  hand,  among  40  other  experi- 
mental varieties  in  the  second  trial.  20 
were  distinctly  higher  than  C.P.  52-68 
and  C.P.  44-101  in  fiber  and  an  ad- 
ditional 9  were  probably  somewhat 
higher.  In  this  test  only  2  varieties  were 
lower  than  C.P.  48-103  in  fiber.  The 
results  suggest  that  choice  of  the  latter 
experimental  varieties  for  the  yield  test 
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without  knowledge  of  fiber  content 
may  prove  to  be  a  severe  handicap  in 
the  breeding  program.  More  than  half 
of  the  experimental  varieties  appear  to 
be  unacceptably  high  in  fiber  content. 

Although  the  fiber  estimation  pro- 
cedure seems  to  be  of  greatest  potential 
value  in  breeding  programs,  it  may 
prove  useful  in  other  phases  of  sugar- 
cane research  also,  such  as  mosaic  and 
RSD  studies,  borer  research  and  soil 
fertility   investigations. 

FRAZER  REPORTS 

(Continued  from  page  6) 
couraging  to  note  that  an  attempt  by 
Louisiana  and  Florida  to  obtain  quota 
relief  this  year  by  sharing  in  the  Puerto 
Rican  deficit  is  meeting  with  stiff  oppo- 
sition from  all  other  segments  of  the 
Domestic  Sugar  Industry. 

The  creeping  inflation  in  this  coun- 
try, which  has  advanced  the  cost  of 
operating  the  Exchange  each  year,  fin- 
ally closed  in  on  us  this  year  and  our 
Board  of  Directors  decided,  in  a  special 
meeting   held    on   January    3 1  st,    to   in- 


crease the  dues  of  all  but  our  support- 
ing commercial  members  by  twenty 
percent.  The  management  of  the  Ex- 
change has  staved  off  any  increase  in 
dues  for  thirteen  years,  despite  the  fact 
that  costs  have  increased  greatly  dur- 
ing this  period.  The  increase  in  postage 
rates  which  went  into  effect  early  this 
year  made  it  simply  impossible  to  oper- 
ate the  Exchange  without  additional 
funds.  During  the  year  the  Exchange 
mails  over  22,000  post  cards  to  its 
members  in  addition  to  various  other 
mailings. 

At  this  time  I  would  like  to  extend 
my  thanks  to  our  Executive  Secretary, 
Andrew  W.  Dykers,  who  has  been  most 
helpful  over  the  past  year.  It  has  been 
a  pleasure  to  work  with  Andy  and  his 
staff. 

Today  marks  the  completion  of  my 
first  term  as  President  of  the  Louisiana 
Sugar  Exchange.  It  has,  of  course,  been 
a  pleasure  and  a  privilege  to  serve  as 
the  head  of  this  organization  and  I 
deeply  appreciate  the  honor. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  listening. 


r  Used  Equipment  for  Cane  Fields 


1.  AMERICAN  395BC  DRAGLINE, 
s/n    GS-8046,    GM    3-71     Diesel 

Engine,   30'   Boom,   32"   Shoes.   Good   N.O.,   La. 

2.  KOEHRING  304,  s/n  8586, 
DRAGLINE,  Cat  D318  Diesel  En- 
gine,  35'   Boom,   30"   Shoes.  Fair   N.O.,La. 

3.  INSLEY  L,  s/n  8343,  DRAG- 
LINE,   GM    371     Diesel     Engine, 

30'    Boom,    30"    Shoes.  Fair    B.R.,    La. 


4.  LINK  BELT  LS98,  s/n  9L42339 
DRAGLINE,  GM  4-71  Diesel  En- 
gine,  40'   Boom,   36"   Shoes.        Good   N.O.,    La. 

5.  LIMA  34,  s/n  3322-69  DRAG- 
LINE,   GM    4-71     Diesel     Engine, 

40'    Boom,    30"    Shoes.  Good    B.R.,    La. 

6.  UNIT  #1520,  20  ton  TRUCK 
CRANE,  s/n  56455,  Gas  Engines 
Up     &     Down,     45'     Boom,     4x6 


8.  GALION  503G  GRADER,  s/n 
G2360,  Gas  Engine,  Scarifier, 
Shift   Moldboard.  Good   B.R. 


La„ 


9.  ALLIS-CHALMERS  MODEL  D  GRA- 
DER, s/n  5495,  Gas  Engine,  Cab, 
Power  Circle  Turn,  Front  Wheel 
Lean.  Good    N.O.,La. 


Carrier 


Good    N.O.,    La. 


FURLOW-LAUGHLIN 
EQUIPMENT,  INC. 

Baton  Rouge  New  Orleans 

348-6721  888-4840 

NEW  AND  USED  EQUIPMENT-PARTS-SERVICE-RENTALS  A 


7.  ALLIS-CHALMERS  M-100  GRADER, 
s/n   238,   Enclosed   Cab,   Scarifier, 
New  Tires,  Hydraulic  Shift  Mold- 
board,   Diesel   Engine.  Excellent  N.O.,   La 
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Acquisitions  Division,  Serials  Dept 
Louisiana  State  University  Library 
Baton  Rouge,  Louis ana  70803 
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By  A.  W.  Dykers 


A  Crisis  In  The  Making 

The  following  is  an  editorial  appearing 
in  the  April  4th  issue  of  the  Lafayette  Daily 
Advertiser.  It  paints  a  grim,  but  true,  pic- 
ture. 


Many  people  will  loose  jobs,  others 
will  go  out  of  business;  merchants  will 
see  a  drop  in  sales  volumes;  public 
bodies  will  turn  up  short  of  tax  rev- 
enue. 

Contractors,  steel  fabricators,  en- 
gineers, and  architects  wont  be  design- 
ing and  erecting  buildings  that  other- 
wise would  be  programmed.  Transpor- 
tation companies  will  have  shipments 
curtailed,  and  there  will  be  less  gas, 
oil,  lube,  tires  and  trucks  sold. 

That's  part  of  the  "Economic  Out- 
I  look"  for  an  18-parish  area  of  the 
state  centered  on  Acadiana  where  an 
industry  dating  hack  to  1795  is  serious- 
ly threatened  with  a  hammer-blow  re- 
duction of  an  estimated  40%  of  pro- 
duction! The  intended  victim  is  the 
Louisiana  sugar  cane  industry  and  the 
only  measure  of  comfort  at  the  pres- 
ent time  is  that  Florida,  the  other  sugar 
cane  state,  is  similarly  endangered. 


A  1  5  %  cut  has  already  been  impos- 
ed on  the  two  states  known  as  "The 
Mainland  Cane  Sugar  Area"  and  there 
is  great  concern  that  the  reduction  may 
go  as  high  as  40  to  50%.  Last  year 
the  two  states  harvested  1,440,000 
tons  of  sugar.  This  year's  quota  is 
1,100,000  tons! 

Sugar  produced  from  Louisiana's 
1967  crop  was  valued  at  $190,000,000 
at  the  retail  level  and  $127,000,000 
at  the  first  processing  level.  American 
Sugar  Cane  League  President  J.  Mal- 
colm Duhe  has  warned  that  the  im- 
pending reduction  will  not  only  cut 
the  dollar  volume  but  force  some  of 
the  5,000  cane  farmers  out  of  business 
and  close  some  of  the  state's  46  sugar 
cane  factories. 

The  Sugar  Act  under  congressional 
direction  sets  sugar  marketing  quotas 
for  each  domestic  sugar  producing 
area  (including  some  15  to  20  beet- 
growing  states)  and  the  29  foreign 
countries  supplying  sugar  to  the  United 
States.  Ironically,  the  pending  cut- 
backs are  threatened  at  the  very  time 
(Continued  on  page  6) 


RECEIPTS  OF  OFFSHORE  RAWS  AT  NEW  ORLEANS    (LONG  TONS) 
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1967 

496,208 

211,379 

323,339 

58,431 

51,554 

81,194 

1,222,105 

1968 

January 

None 

2,000 

33,193 

None 

3,610 

None 

38,803 

38,803 

February- 

45,603 

None 

21,865 

None 

None 

None 

67,468 

106,271 

March 

49,123 

5,887 

27,257 

None 

2,902 

None 

85,169 

191,440 

Does  not  include  offshore  raws  transloaded  from  ships  to  barges  in  the  Mississippi 
River  for  Industrial  Sugars,  Inc.,  St.  Louis  Mo.,  These  shipments  amounted  to  32,246 
long  tons  in   1967. 

The  January   through   March    1968,    total   is    6,510   long   tons. 
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IN  THE  FIELD  WITH 


LLOYD  L.  LAUDEN 


By  Lloyd  L.  Lauden 


Leaf  Scald  a  New  Disease  at  the 
Canal  Point,  Florida  Station 

Leaf  Scald,  a  disease  of  sugar  cane 
not  previously  known  to  be  on  the 
Mainland  United  States  was  recently 
discovered  in  one  section  of  the  World 
Collection  of  Sugar  Canes  at  the 
U.S.D.A.  Canal  Point,  Florida  Cane 
Breeding  Station.  Symptoms  of  the 
disease  were  first  observed  late  last 
year  and  experiments  conducted  since 
to  determine  identification  have  pos- 
itively concluded  that  the  disease  is 
Leaf  Scald. 

Although  this  is  a  new  disease  to 
Mainland  United  States,  the  disease 
has  been  present  in  Hawaii  and  in 
many  of  the  sugar  cane  growing  coun- 
tries of  the  world  for  many  years.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  that  this  disease 
has  also  been  recently  observed  else- 
where in  the  sugar  world  where  it  had 
not  been   previously   known     to     exist. 

Although  this  disease  can  be  very 
serious,  the  presence  of  this  disease  at 
Canal  Point  does  not  present  immedi- 
ate threat  to  either  the  Florida  or  the 
Louisiana  sugar  industries.  So  far,  the 
disease  has  only  been  found  in  a  small 
section  of  the  Station  and  all  precau- 
tions have  been  taken  to  prevent  the 
spread    of   the   disease. 

Steps  have  already  been  taken  to 
determine  whether  present  commer- 
cial varieties,  as  well  as  promising  un- 
released  varieties,  are  susceptible  or 
resistant  to  this  disease.  These  varieties 
are  presently  undergoing  tests  at  the 
U.S.D.A.  Beltsville,  Maryland  Re- 
search Station.  Results  will  not  be 
known  until  later  this  year. 

To  further  prevent  the  spread  of 
this  disease,  all  movement  of  seed- 
pieces  from  the  Canal  Point,  Florida 
Station  to  Louisiana  has  been  suspen- 
ded. In  addition,  the  Louisina  State  Ex- 


periment Station,  the  U.S.D.A.  Houma 
Station  and  the  American  Sugar  Cane 
League  have  requested  of  Mr.  Dave 
Pierce,  Commissioner  of  Agriculture, 
that  a  quarantine  be  imposed  on  sugar 
cane  movements  from  Florida  to  Lou- 
isiana. 

Growers  are  urged  never  to  bring 
cane  in  from  Florida  or  from  any- 
where else  in  the  world.  A  careless 
entry  of  a  serious  disease  from  many 
places  in  the  sugar  world  could  wreck 
this  industry.  This  is  a  very  serious 
matter  and  growers  should  always  tell 
friends  and  other  interested  parties  not 
to  bring  cane  into  Louisiana  from  else- 
where. 

Although  the  U.S.D.A.  workers 
have  made  a  preliminary  survey  in 
Louisiana  to  determine  if  Leaf  Scald  is 
already  present,  both  L.S.U.  and  U.S.- 
D.A. workers,  together  with  the 
League  workers,  will  make  more  ex- 
tensive surveys  this  year  to  determine 
if  the  disease  is  already  here. 

Some  of  the  symptoms  of  the  dis- 
ease are: 

narrow  white  lines  running  along 
the  length  of  the  leaves, 

broader  stripes  with  the  thin 
white  pencil  line  usually  ob- 
vious in  the  middle,  followed 
by  withering  resulting  in  the 
typical    scalded    appearance, 

broad  white  stripes  or  irregular 
white   patches    of   varying   size, 

profuse  development  of  side 
shoots  and  suckers, 

internal  discoloration  in  the  stem, 
particularly   at    the    nodes,    and 

ultermately,  death  of  the  stems 
accompanied  by  stiff  upward 
and    inward    curling    of    leaves. 

Because  there  are  many  other  things 
that    resemble    to    a    great     extent     the 
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IN  WASHINGTON 
WITH  JOE  FERRIS 


By  Josiah  Ferris 


Farm  Legislation  Delay 

Lyndon  Johnson's  withdrawal  from 
the  presidential  race  may  delay  farm 
legislation   until   next  year. 

Hearings  on  extending  the  FOOD  & 
FIBER  ACT  of  1965  began  last  week, 
but  prospects  for  a  bill  this  year  are 
not  good.  Senator  Allen  J.  Ellender 
(D-La. ),  Chairman,  Senate  Committee 
on  Agriculture  is  reported  to  be  oppos- 
ed to  enactment  of  major  farm  legisla- 
tion in  an  election  year  and  now  that 
Mr.  Johnson  has  become  a  lame-duck 
President,  the  Chairman  and  his  fellow 
committeemen  may  be  hard  to  budge. 

About  the  only  major  farm  legisla- 
tion expected  to  pass  both  houses  now 
is  an  extension  of  Public  Law  480 
which  has  bi-partisan  support,  and  a 
bill  to  expand  food  inspection  of  poul- 
try products. 

Other  proposed  farm  policy,  grain 
standards,  grain  reserves  and  a  partial- 
ly supported  farmer  bargaining  bill  are 
expected  to  be  swept  under  the  rug. 
Chairman  Poage  (D-Texas)  of  the 
House  Agriculture  Committee  says  he 
is  still  determined  to  make  Congress- 
men go  on  record  for  or  against  farm 
legislation  this  year.  Starting  anew 
next  year,  Mr.  Poage  believes  that 
Congress  would  be  inclined  to  push 
farm  legislation  into  last  minute  con- 
sideration.   He    is    determined    he    said 


to  report  out  a  farm  bill  this  year  re- 
gardless of  what  the  Senate  might  do 
with  it. 

Labor  legislation  affecting  farm 
workers  also  may  be  delayed.  A  bill, 
H.  R.  1601  4,  to  extend  collective  bar- 
gaining rights  under  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  to  farm  workers  is 
getting  strong  backing  from  Demo- 
crats in  Congress,  but  Republicans  are 
shying  away  from  it. 

Democratic  members  of  the  House 
Agricultural  Committee  did,  however, 
join  their  GOP  colleagues  in  opposing 
the  measure  in  an  unusual  plea  to  the 
House  Education  and  Labor  Commit- 
tee to  kill  the  bill  before  it  reached  the 
House  floor  but  the  farm  committee's 
controversial  request  was  rejected  by 
the  Labor  Committee  which  approved 
the  measure  by  a  strictly  party-line 
vote  of    1 6   to    12. 

The  proposed  legislation  would 
affect  about  44,000  larger  farms.  It 
would  require  farmers  employing  more 
than  1  2  workers  at  one  time  and  pay- 
ing wages  in  excess  of  $10,000  a  year 
to  recognize  and  bargain  with  unions. 

This  legislation  faces  what  may  be 
an  unsurmountable  obstacle  in  the 
House  Rules  Committee  whose  gener- 
ally conservative  membership  decides 
what  bills  will  reach  the  House  floor 
and  how  much  debate  will  be  permitt- 
ed. 


aforementioned  symptoms,  growers 
are  advised  not  to  become  alarmed  if 
stripes  on  leaves  are  observed.  How- 
ever, if  many  of  these  symptoms  are 
found  together  on  a  plant,  then  they 
should   be   reported. 

At  a  later  time  it  is  hoped  that  pic- 
tures will  be  available  for  publication 
showing  symptoms   of   the  disease. 


The  Crop 

Although  the  crop  is  behind  in 
height  due  to  cool  weather  stands  are 
generally  good.  Temperatures  during 
January  averaged  4. 1  °F  below  normal, 
10.5°F  below  normal  in  February  and 
4.7°F  below  normal  in  March  and  it 
is  cool  at  the  time  of  this  writing,  April 
11,1968. 
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BARON  USED  IN  LIEU  OF  CARLON 

TO  DESTROY  STUBBLE  PIECES  OF 

MOSAIC  STOOL  ROCUED  IN  EARLY  JULY 

R.  J.  Steib,  Professor  of  Plant  Pathology 

S.  J.  P.  Chilton,  Head,  Department  of  Plant  Pathology 

Louisiana  State  University,   Baton  Rouge,   Louisiana 


Garlon  (4  lbs.  Dowpon  and  Yl  lb. 
Silvex  per  gallon)  fortified  with  a  pe- 
troleum solvent  at  a  rate  of  1  gallon  of 
Garlon  to  four  gallons  of  diesel  has 
been  recommended  since  1960  for 
destroying  sugarcane  stools  infected 
with  mosaic  (  1  ) .  Garlon  has  been  with- 
drawn from  the  market;  however,  an- 
other chemical  Baron  (Erbon  [2-[2-4- 
5  Trichlorophenoxy]  ethyl  2,  2-Di- 
chloropropionate)  (  4  lbs.  active  in- 
gredients per  gallon)  has  been  found 
to  be  just  as  effective. 

Destruction  of  Remaining  Mosaic 

Infected  Stools  "Knife  Rogued" 

In  Early  July 

In  addition  to  the  mosaic  control 
recommendations  followed  in  1967, 
the  1968  recommendations  will  include 
a  roguing  of  mosaic  affected  stools  in 
early  July  (after  July  4th).  Tests  con- 
ducted in  1966  and  1967  have  shown 
that  mosaic  can  be  reduced  to  a  low 
level  in  the  seed  cane  to  be  used  in 
September  by  following  the  present 
roguing  practices  plus  a  final  knife 
roguing  in  early  July.  The  infected 
stool  is  cut  at  a  height  of  4  to  6  inches 
above  ground  level.  After  removal  of 
the  succulent  immature  stalks,  the  re- 
maining immature  stubble  pieces  are 
well  sprayed  with  Baron.  The  immature 
stalks  which  have  been  removed  are 
dropped  in  the  middles  without  chop- 
ping or  spraying  with  Baron.  Due  to 
shading  and  the  short  period  between 
roguing  and  September  planting,  the 
rogued  stalks  do  not  produce  shoots  of 


sufficient  size  to   effect  the  seed  to  be 
used  for  planting. 

Spraying  with  Baron  is  suggested 
for  use  in  plots  in  which  the  stubble 
will  also  be  used  for  seed  the  following 
year.  Special  care  should  be  given 
while  roguing  and  spraying  with  Baron 
to  fields  of  heat  treated  seed  or  a  new 
variety  being  increased.  Fields  which 
will  be  used  for  seed  the  following  year 
should  be  sprayed  for  destruction  of 
mosaic  infected  stools  for  the  follow- 
ing reasons. 

a.  The  infected  stool  if  destroyed 
during  the  roguing  operation  will 
not  have  to  be  rogued  again  the 
following  year. 

b.  Stools  not  destroyed  will  serve  as 
a  source  of  inoculum  in  the  fall 
after  the  field  is  cut  for  planting 
and  also  as  a  source  of  inoculum 
the  following  spring. 

Due  to  the  effectiveness  of  early  July 
roguing,  it  is  strongly  recommended 
that  plans  be  made  now  for  the  em- 
ployment of  energetic  individuals  who 
will  be  available  for  roguing  in  spring 
and  early  July.  Roguings  made  in  July 
1967,  showed  that  one  individual  can 
knife  rogue  up  to  1  Yl  acres  a  day  if 
mosaic  infection  is  not  over  8  percent 
in  early  July. 

Baron  will  be  available  through 
normal  supply  channels  by  May    1968. 

Literature   Cited 
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UP  FRONT 

(Continued  from  page  3) 
when  foreign  producers  are  allowed  to 
increase  their  sugar  sales  to  the  United 
States  and  all  the  beet-growing  states 
are  producing  and  selling  sugar  with- 
out restrictions. 

Therein  lies  the   fly  in   the  ointment 
—international  diplomacy  via  the  sugar 


sack  route  on  one  hand,  and  the  reluc- 
tance on  the  part  of  the  sugar  beet 
growers  to  "rock  the  boat." 

Puerto  Rico  has  an  unused  quota 
that  it  cannot  meet,  but  the  Sugar  Act 
stipulates  that  it  be  allocated  to  other 
Western  Hemisphere  countries  and  the 
Philippine  Islands.  Mainland  growers 
and    processors    maintain    that    the    re- 
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LEAF  SCALD  FOUND  IN  THE  WORLD 
COLLECTION  AT  CANAL  POINT,  FLORIDA 

R.  E.   Coleman,  Leader,  Sugarcane  Investigations,   Crops  Research 
Division  ARS,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Beltsville,  Md. 


In  July  1967  at  Canal  Point,  Florida, 
a  new  disease  was  observed  in  the  part 
of  the  World  Collection  of  sugarcane 
germ  plasm  which  contained  the  noble 
vrieties  nd  clones  of  Saccharum  ro- 
bustum.1  The  symptoms  were  some- 
what like  leaf  scald  (Xanthomonas 
albilineans ) .  The  disease  has  now 
been  verified  as  leaf  scald  by  inocula- 
tion of  susceptible  varieties  at  Belts- 
ville, Md.,  and  by  serological  and  bi- 
ochemical   tests. 

Leaf  Scald  has  been  found  only  in 
part  of  the  world  collection  and  no 
where  else  at  the  Canal  Point  station. 
It  is  different  from  most  sugarcane  dis- 
eases with  which  growers  are  familiar. 
The  causal  bacteria  can  only  be  trans- 
mitted through  cuttings.  Therefore, 
spread  of  the  disease  from  the  local- 
ized area  where  it  occurred  can  be  con- 
trolled. 

The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture has  already  taken  steps  toward 
control.  Immediately  after  observing 
the  disease,  movement  of  cuttings  was 
stopped  from  the  part  of  the  world 
collection  in  which  infection  occurred. 
To  assure  that  diseased  material  will 
not  be  moved  from  the  site  where  leaf 


scald  was  first  observed,  all  move- 
ments of  seed  pieces  from  Canal 
Point  has  been  suspended.  The  move- 
ment of  cuttings  will  not  be  resumed 
until  adequate  measures  are  taken  to 
prevent  the  spread  of  this  disease  to 
commercial  plantings  anywhere  in  the 
south.  Meanwhile  disease-free  clones 
will  be  reestablished  in  Florida. 

The  disease  has  occurred  in  many 
of  the  most  productive  sugarcane  areas 
of  the  world  including  Australia,  Brazil, 
Hawaii,  Mauritius,  Philippines,  Puerto 
Rico  and  Taiwan.  These  countries 
control  the  disease  and  prevent  eco- 
nomic losses  through  the  use  of  resis- 
tant varieties.  They  have  thriving  sugar 
industries.  The  U.S.  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture is  already  engaged  in  resear- 
ch to  determine  the  varietal  resistance 
of  commercial  and  parental  clones. 
Most  commercial  varieties  contain  re- 
sistant germ  plasm,  and,  therefore, 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  current 
parental  and  commercial  varieties  have 
some   degree   of   resistance. 


1  Original  observation  and  identification 
by  H.  Koike,  Soil  Microbiologist,  Crops  Re- 
search Division,  Agricultural  Research  Ser- 
vice, U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Gurabo,    Puerto    Rico. 


UP  FRONT 

quest  to  fill  the  Puerto  Rican  deficit 
will  not  harm  any  domestic  sugar-pro- 
ducing area  or  the  cane  sugar  refin- 
ers. Cane  sugar  refiners  would  produce 
the  same  amount  of  refined  sugar  buy- 
ing less  foreign  raw  sugar  and  more 
Louisiana  and  Florida  raws. 

On  the  other  hand,  leaders  in  the 
domestic  industry  remind  governmen- 
tal authorities  that  by  increasing  mar- 
keting rights  for  the  Mainland  area, 
US  balance-of-payments  would  be  im- 
proved, the  exodus  from  the  farm  to 
the  city  would  be  contained  and  a  re- 
duction of  tax  revenue  at  all  levels  of 
government  would  be  avoided.  With 
the  world  on  a  powder  keg  year  after 


year   there    is    a    strong   argument   for 
more  domestic  production. 

The  sugar  farmer  of  Louisiana  (and 
Florida  )  deserves  a  far  better  break 
than  he  is  getting  from  his  own  coun- 
try. The  American  Sugar  Cane  League 
and  the  Florida  Sugar  Cane  League,  in 
desperation,  are  calling  on  their  fellow 
citizens  and  elected  representatives  for 
help.  This  shouldn't  be.  In  fact,  just 
the  opposite  should  be  taking  place — 
the  domestic  industry  should  be  en- 
couraged to  expand  to  its  full  capa- 
bility. 

There  are  two  unfair  and  uncalled 
for  allegations  that  are  leveled  against 
the  sugar  cane  farmer.  One  is  that  he 
(Continued  on  page  9) 
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STANDARDIZATION  OF  BULK  CANE 

TRAILERS 


By    Glenn    R.    Timmons,   Economist 


Each  year  a  greater  percentage  of 
the  cane  crop  is  hauled  with  bulk 
equipment.  Practically  all  of  this  equip- 
ment is  of  the  chain-net  type.  Chain- 
net  trailers  and  carts  are  being  built 
by  many  of  the  growers,  by  small  pri- 
vate machine  shops,  as  well  as  by 
the  three  large  equipment  companies. 
Communication  of  ideas  and  methods 
of  construction  between  those  involved 
in  building  bulk  hauling  equipment  has 
not  been  good.  As  a  result,  there  is 
now  a  need  to  standardize  our  bulk 
cane  hauling   equipment. 

In  an  attempt  to  develop  standards 
for  bulk  cane  hauling  units,  the  three 
equipment  manufacturers,  two  of  the 
largest  haulers  of  bulk  cane,  and  one 
private  mill  and  builder  of  cane  trailers 
were  interviewed.  The  standards  ex- 
pressed here  are  those  that  were  de- 
veloped  during  the  interviews. 

Chain-net  Trailers 

Most  people  interviewed  felt  that  a 
three  compartment  chain-net  trailer, 
as  shown  in  Figure  1 ,  is  best.  It  would 
enable  the  shipper  to  always  haul  a 
pay  load  even  with  crooked  cane. 
Whether    you    have    a    three    compart- 


ment or  a  two  compartment  trailer, 
each  compartment  should  be  1  5  feet 
long.  The  outside  width  of  each  com- 
partment should  be  8  feet  at  its  widest 
point  with  a  slight  draught,  or  slant 
outward  to  the  side.  The  height  of  the 
trailer  from  the  ground  to  trailer  top 
should  be  1  3  feet.  A  manifold  is  pre- 
ferred over  an  iron  pipe,  because  it 
is  easier  and  faster  to  unload  a  trailer 
with  a  manifold  than  a  pipe.  In  addi- 
tion, pipes  don't  last  as  long  as  the 
manifold. 

In  order  to  simplify  unloading,  the 
side  of  the  trailer  that  carries  the  mani- 
fold should  not  be  completely  enclosed. 
This  is  illustrated  in  figure  2.  This  is 
a  photograph  of  a  chain  net  trailer  de- 
signed by  Pat  Cancienne  for  use  on 
Savioe  Farms.  The  trailer  is  not  com- 
pleted, however  the  photograph  shows 
that  a  section  of  the  top  half  of  the 
trailer  has  been  left  out  on  the  mani' 
fold  side,  and  will  remain  out.  This 
allows  the  chain-net  to  actually  bulge 
out  slightly  when  loaded  with  cane. 
When  unloading  the  trailer,  the  friction 
between  the  cane  and  the  trailer  is  re- 
duced, and  there  is  less  wear  and  tear 


Standard.    3  Compartment  Cham  Met  Trailer 
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Figure  2 


on  the  equipment. 

An  important  factor  that  should  be 
standardized  on  the  bulk  trailers  is  the 
length  of  the  chain-net.  The  chain-net 
should  act  as  a  supplementary  carrier 
for  the  cane.  It  should  assist  the  trail- 
er in  holding  the  cane.  If  the  chain-net 
is  too  short,  it  bears  all  the  weight  of 
the  cane  and  concentrates  too  much 
force  on  the  top  half  of  the  trailer.  If 
the  chain  is  too  long,  it  balls  up  at  the 
bottom  of  the  trailer.  The  proper 
length  of  the  chain-net  is  determined 
by  measuring  the  inside  dimensions  of 
each  box  and  subtracting  two  feet.  For 
example  in  figure  3  the  chain-net 
would  be  (9'6"  +  8'  +  9'6")  -2', 
or  25'  long.  (See  figure  3).  By  sub- 
tracting two  feet,  allowance  is  made 
for  the  extension  of  the  manifold  into 
the  trailer  and  for  the  corners.  The 
chain-net  should  not  be  allowed  to  col- 
lect in   the   corners. 

It  is   recommended   that     each     new 
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trailer  be  tested  before  next  grinding. 
Testing  should  involve  going  to  each 
mill  where  cane  is  delivered  and  ac- 
tually lifting  the  chain-net  to  it's  full 
length.  This  should  be  done  with  the 
equipment  that  each  respective  mill 
will  use  in  unloading  the  unit  next 
grinding    season. 

There  is  some  question  as  to  the 
value  of  completely  enclosing  a  chain- 
net  trailer.  Some  people  feel  that  en- 
closing a  trailer  causes  too  much  wind 
drag.  Others  feel  that  enclosing  trail- 
ers reduces  the  amount  of  cane  lost 
during  hauling.  If  the  trailer  is  to  have 
solid  sides,  it  is  recommended  that 
solid  sheet  metal  be  used  to  enclose 
the  trailer  up  to  the  height  of  the  cab's 
roof.  Above  that  point,  heavy  gauge 
expanded  metal  should  be  used.  This 
contains  the  cane  without  creating 
undue   wind    resistance. 


UP  FRONT 

(Continued  from  page  7) 
complains  so  often  that  when  the  wolf 
really  threatens  his  call  goes  unheeded. 
The  other  is  that  he's  too  provincial  in 
his  outlook  on  world  affairs  and  re- 
lated to  this  is  that  his  operation  is 
not  economically  feasible  and  he 
should  plant  something  else. 

Two  devastating  hurricanes  destroy- 
ed much  of  the  seasonal  crop  in  con- 
secutive years.  On  top  of  this  there 
have  been  all  the  other  problems  that 


any  businessman  faces  from  a  shortage 
of  skilled  labor  to  constantly  rising 
costs  across  the  board.  The  price-fixing 
of  sugar  at  the  federal  level  has  tended 
to  depress  the  price  of  sugar  causing 
an  economic  squeeze.  It  is  to  the  eter- 
nal credit  of  the  sugar  producer  that 
any  industry  exists  at  all. 

Contrary  to  a  widely  held  belief  the 
sugar  cane  farmer  is  one  of  the  nation's 
most  knowledgable  citizens  in  interna- 
tional affairs.  Ever  since  the  first  crops 
(Continued    on   page    14) 
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BORER  INFESTATION  AND  LOSS  IN  THE 
1967  LOUISIANA  SUGARCANE  CROP 

Leon  J.  Charpentier,  Ralph  Mathes,  and  W.  J.  McCormick, 
Entomology  Research  Division,  Agr.  Res.  Serv.,  USDA  70360 


Harvesttime  surveys  to  determine 
the  degree  of  infestation  by  the  sugar- 
cane borer,  Diatraea  saccharalis  (F. ), 
and  crop  losses  caused  by  this  pest 
have  been  conducted  annually  in  Lou- 
isiana since  1935.  From  that  year 
through  1960,  the  surveys  were  con- 
ducted cooperatively  by  entomologists 
of  the  Entomology  Reasearch  Division 
and  Louisiana  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station.  From  1961  to  1967,  they  were 
conducted  by  USDA  entomologists. 
During  the  32  years  (1935-66),  the 
percentage  f  joints  (entermodes)  bor- 
ed (measure  of  infestation)  has  ranged 


from  5  to  28,  with  an  average  of  16 
percent. 

The  1967  survey,  as  have  all  har- 
vesttime surveys  the  past  several  years, 
consisted  of  two  examinations  of  1 00 
stalks  each  (twenty  5 -stalk  samples)  at 
each  of  22  representative  mills  located 
in  1  5  of  the  1  6  Louisiana  parishes  that 
have  mills  (Charpentier  and  Mathes, 
1962).  Percentage  of  infestation  was 
determined  by  counting  the  total  num- 
ber of  joints  and  the  number  of  joints 
showing  external  signs  of  borer  injury. 

The  first  examination  in  1967,  main- 
continued  on  page  12) 


TABLE  1 — Sugarcane  borer  infestation  data  collected  at  mills  in  Louisiana 
during  1962-67  harvest  seasons. 

Percentage    of    Joints    Bored    in 

MILLS 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

1966 

1967 

Armant    

7 

17 

18 

19 

17 

23 

St.  James  Co-Op 

6 

14 

12 

19            20 

23 

Cora  Texas  

4 

8 

10 

13             14 

20 

Lower  Terrebonne  

5 

14 

16 

19             16 

20 

St.    John-Levert   

3 

13 

8 

27             16 

20 

Valentine  

12 

14 

14 

20             16 

18 

Alma 

3 

9 

7 

9 

23 

1  1 

17 

Billeaud's  

3 

7 

19 

7 

17 

Evan   Hall   

7 

25 

9 

16 

17 

16 

Oaklawn    

7 

12 

10 

17 

14 

16 

San    Francisco    

7 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

Westfield   

6 

11 

12 

18 

18 

16 

Erath    

4 

5 

12 

17 

14 

15 

Iberia  Co-Op 

3 

16 

16 

21 

14 

15 

South  down  

5 

11 

12 

21 

18 

15 

Lafourche  Sugars  

8 

9 

7 

18 

14 

14 

Supreme  

7 

11 

11 

19 

16 

14 

Myrtle  Grove  

4 

13 

11 

14 

10 

13 

Smith  field    

5 

18 

14 

16 

8 

13 

Duhe  -  Bourgeois  

5 

12 

8 

18 

1  1 

12 

Meeker    

2 

8 

7 

12 

8 

1  1 

Sterling    

6 

8 

13 

15 

8 

10 

Averages  

6 

12 

11 

18 

14 

16 
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Louisiana  sugar  cane  growers  _ 


Get  the  most 

weed  control  for 

your  money 


New  Du  Pont  "Sinbar"  terbacil  weed  killer  offers  sugar  cane  growers 
many  advantages: 

■  Applied  as  a  single  application  in  the  spring,  or  as  a  split  ap- 
plication (fall  plus  spring),  "Sinbar"  keeps  fields  free  of  annual 
weeds  and  grasses,  as  well  as  seedling  Johnsongrass. 

■  No  additives  to  "Sinbar"  are  needed. 

■  Kills  germinating  seedlings  up  to  one  inch  tall. 

■  Replaces  multiple  treatments  necessary  with  other  chemical 
herbicide  programs... reduces  your  application  costs. 

■  Labeled  for  use  in  first-year  stubble  cane  as  well  as  in  plant 
cane. 

■  An  easy  to  use  wettable  powder  that  mixes  readily  with  water. 

Order  your  supply  of  Du  Pont  "Sinbar"  from  your  local  dealer  today. 


With  any  chemical,  follow  labeling  instructions  and  warnings  carefully. 


"EG  U  S  PAT  OFF 


t>  SINBAR 

TERBACIL  WEED  KILLER 


Distributed  by: 
Bel  Chemical  &  Supply  Co.,  Inc.,  Schriever,  Louisiana 
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BORER 

(Continued  from  page  10) 
\y  of  stubble  (ratoon)  and  made  No- 
vember 2-9,  showed  15.3  percent  of 
the  joints  infested;  the  second,  mainly 
of  plant  cane  and  made  November  30- 
December  7,  showed  1 6. 1  percent  of 
the  joints  infested.  At  the  various  mills, 
percentages  of  joints  bored  ranged 
from  a  low  of  8.7  in  the  first  count  to 
a  high  of  23.9  in  the  second.  Mill  av- 
erages ranged  from  10  to  23  percent, 
with  an  estimated  average  of  1  6  per- 
cent. The  percentages  of  joints  bored 
at  each  mill  in  1967  and  the  percen- 
tages for  1  962-66  are  given  in  Table  1 . 
Compared  with  1966,  the  infestation 
was  from  1-10  percent  higher  at  17 
mills,  slightly  lower  at  4,  and  the 
same  at  1 .  In  the  last  5  years,  averages 
of  infestations  were:  14  percent  in 
1966,  18  percent  in  1965,  11  percent 
in  1964,  12  percent  in  1963,  and  6 
percent  in  1 962  compared  with  the 
overall  average  of  1  6  percent  for  the 
32  years.  The  low  6-percent  infesta- 
tion in   1962  followed  the  coldest  win- 


ter of  this  century  causing  an  abnor- 
mally high  mortality  in  the  overwinter- 
ing borer  population  in  Louisiana.  A 
minimum  of  12°  F.  was  recorded  by 
Crops  Research  Division  at  the  Houma 
Station  during  the   1961-62  winter. 

The  4400  stalks  examined  in  the 
1967  survey  had  55,793  joints,  3974 
more  than  the  51,819  joints  recorded 
for  a  similar  number  of  stalks  in  1966 
(the  freeze  of  November  3,  1966 
necessitated  lower  than  normal  topping 
of  the  crop). 

The  crop  loss  is  currently  estimated 
to  be  three-fourths  of  the  percentage 
of  bored  joints,  that  is,  1  2  percent  for 
the  1967  crop  and  11,  14,  8,  9,  and  5 
percent  for  the  crop  years  1966,1965, 
1964,    1963,   and    1962,   respectively. 

Acknowledgemeent 

The  cooperation  of  the  mill  opera- 
tors in  the  harvesttime  survey  program 
is  greatly  appreciated. 
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Charpentier,  Leon  J.  and  Ralph  Mathes. 
1962.  Sugarcane  borer  infestation  and  loss  in 
Louisiana.   Sugar  Bull.,    40    (12):    132-3. 


Used  Equipment  for  Cane  Fields 


1.  AMERICAN  395BC  DRAGLINE, 
s/n     GS-8046,    GM    3-71     Diesel 

Engine,   30'   Boom,   32"   Shoes.   Good   N.O.,    La. 

2.  KOEHRING  304,  s/n  8586, 
DRAGLINE,  Cat  D318  Diesel  En- 
gine,  35'    Boom,    30"    Shoes.  Fair    N.O.,La. 

3.  ALLIS-CHALMERS  MOEDL  D.D. 
GRADER,  s/n  2967,  Diesel  Eng- 
ine,    Power     Circle     Turn,     Front 

Wheel   Lean,   Scarifier.      It's   Good   New  Orleans 


4.  LINK  BELT  LS98,  s/n  9LR2531 
DRAGLINE,  GM  4-71  Diesel  En- 
gine,  40'   Boom,   36"    Shoes.        Good   N.O.,    La. 

5.  LIMA  34,  s/n  3322-69  DRAG- 
LINE,    GM    4-71     Diesel     Engine, 

40'    Boom,    30"    Shoes.  Good    B.R.,    La. 

6.  UNIT  #1520,  20  ton  TRUCK 
CRANE,  s/n  56455,  Gas  Engines 
Up     &     Down,     45'     Boom,     4x6 

Carrier.  Good    N.O.,    La. 

7.  ALLIS-CHALMERS  M-100  GRADER, 
s/n    238,    Enclosed    Cab,    Scarifier, 
New  Tires,   Hydraulic  Shift  Mold- 
board,    Diesel    Engine.  Excellent   N.O.,    La. 


NEW  AND   USED   EQUIPMENT- 


8.  GALION  503G  GRADER,  s/n 
G2360,  Gas  Engine,  Scarifier, 
Shift   Moldboard.  Good   B.R. 


La. 


9.  ALLIS-CHALMERS  MODEL  D  GRA- 
DER, s/n  5495,  Gas  Engine,  Cab, 
Power  Circle  Turn,  Front  Wheel 
Lean.  Good    N.O.,La. 


FURLOW-LAUGHLIN 
EQUIPMENT,  INC. 

Baton  Rouge  New  Orleans 

348-6721  888-4840 

-PARTS-SERVICE-RENTALS  . 
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Automatic  Bottom  Knife  Control  System. 
One  of  the  most  dramatic  improvements  in 


mechanical  harvesting  this  year  was  the  de- 
velopment of  an  automatic  bottom  knife  con- 
trol system  by  sugar  cane  machinery  manu- 
facturers in  Louisiana.  The  system  operates 
on  the  principle  of  maintaining  a  constant 
pressure  on  the  bottom  blade.  When  there  is 
a  change  in  the  pressure  during  the  operation, 
the  mechanism  raises  or  lowers  the  blade  until 
the  predetermined  pressure  is  reached. 

This  system  has  shown  to  be  beneficial  in 
three  ways.  First,  it  allows  the  cane  to  be  cut 
close  to  the  ground  level,  without  leaving  a 
high  stubble.  If  the  system  cuts  the  stalks 
from  one  to  two  inches  lower,  on  the  average, 
the  savings  equals  approximately  one  ton  per 
acre,  plus  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  cane, 
with  the  highest  sucrose,  is  harvested.  Second, 
the  stalks  are  not  cut  excessively  low,  causing 
the  machine  to  include  large  amounts  of  soil 
and  roots,  which  thereby  reduces  the  extrane- 
ous material  and  maintains  a  good  stubble. 
Third,  and  probably  most  important,  it  re- 
lieves the  operator  from  maintaining  a  proper 
cutting  height. 

The  sugar  industry  in  Louisiana  and  other 
sugar-producing  areas  throughout  the  world 
is  indebted  to  the  sugar  cane  equipment 
manufacturers  of  Louisiana  for  the  research 
and  development  programs  which  they 
maintain. 


Efficient  new  bui% 
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here's  what  made  it! 


SUGAR  Y  AZUCAR, 
March,  1968,  P.  18. 


\  THOMSON  FIRST -New  'Cane-Savor'  blade  employing  a  completely 
lew  system  of  hydraulics  gives  precise  automatic  cutting  even  on 
contours  as  severe  as  quarter  drains.  Means  you  get  as  much  as  a  ton 
nore  cane  per  acre  yielding  more  sucrose.  High-speed  prevents  stalk 
-.nattering,  eliminates  need  for  stubble-shaving  in  normal  years. 

MOTHER  THOMSON  FIRST  -  The  great  new  Golden  Harvester  with  the 
evolutionary  'Cane-Savor'  blade,  three-row  'Auto-Gate'  piler  for  one- 
nan  operation.  Plus  25  percent  greater  harvest  capacity,  shorter 
urning  radius,  lower  center  of  gravity.  Works  on  erect  or  lodged  cane 
ip  to  50  tons  per  acre.  This  is  the  harvester  that  gave  record  per- 
ormance  in  Louisiana's  record  harvest  year  of  1968. 


FOR  COMPLETE  INFORMATION 

Send  me  all  information  on  Thomson's  'Cane-Savor'  Blade 

and  the  Golden  Thomson  Harvester. 

Name 

Address 


April   1,    1968 
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UP  FRONT 

(Continued  from  page  9) 
basked  in  the  Acadiana  sunshine  sugar 
men  have  exchanged  personnel  and 
technology  with  other  sugar  cane  grow- 
ing areas  of  the  world.  Many  South- 
west Louisianians  have  "made  grind- 
ing" both  at  home  and  abroad  year 
after  year.  Conversely,  many  sugar 
men  from  overseas  have  "made  the 
crop"  here.  Industries  directly  related 
to  the  cultivating,  harvesting  and  pro- 
cessing of  cane  have  sprung  up  in 
Acadiana  and  marketplaces  now  exist 
around  the  free  world. 

The  cane  farmer  knows  that  friends 
of  the  US  in  agriculturally-oriented 
countries  must  sell  some  of  their  pro- 
duce in  the  American  market  to  sur- 
vive. But  they  also  know  that  technol- 


ogy has  found  its  way  abroad,  and  so 
has  crop  diversification  and  scientific 
farming  and  the  new  foreign  affluence 
has  developed  other  markets. 

For  decades  "diversification"  has 
been  heard  over  the  Acadiana  land- 
scape, but  the  truth  of  the  matter  is 
that  there  are  no  substitute  crops  of 
any  significance  that  can  be  profitably 
grown  and  processed  on  any  kind  of 
scale  in  the  sugar  belt. 

It  is  time  for  the  congress  to  quit 
using  the  Mainland  Cane  Sugar  Area 
as  a  strange  piece  of  real  estate  in  the 
international  chess  game.  Louisiana 
and  Florida  are  states  of  the  American 
Union.  Sugar  sack  diplomacy  of  the 
kind  being  exhibited  once  again  today 
should  be  forever  relegated  to  the 
limbo    of   impractical    experiments. 


FOR  SALE 

1  —  1964  Junior 

Thomson  Cane   Harvester 

In  Good  Condition 

Reply  to:  1-A 
The  Sugar  Bulletin 


FOR  SALE 

1    Used    Hydraulic    Cane    Transfer    Loader 

1     Ton    Capacity 

Mounted     on     Truck     Carrier 

TRUCK  AND  LOADER  $5,500.00 

GOLDMINE  PLANTATION,    INC. 

Edgard,    La.  Tel.    497-3247 


Commercial  Members  of  the 

AMERICAN  SUGAR  CANE  LEAGUE  OF  THE  U.S.A.,  INC. 

HARRY  L.  LAWS  &  CO.,  INC. 

126  Carondelet  Bldg. 

New   Orleans,   La. 

PELICAN  STATE  LIME  CO. 

Sta.-Rt.    1,   Box   759 

Morgan   City,    La.    70380 

R.  J.  REYNOLDS  FOODS,  INC. 

LAMBORN  &  COMPANY,  INC. 

616  Carondelet  Bldg. 

New   Orleans,   La. 

P.  O.  Box  488 
Harvey,   La.   70058 

HUMBLE  OIL  &  REFINING 
COMPANY 

LeBOURGEOIS  BROKERAGE  CO.,  INC. 
823  Perdido  Street 
New   Orleans,    La. 

MANARD  MOLASSES  COMPANY 

(Louisiana  Division) 
P.  O.  Box  1250                New  Orleans,  La. 

STANDARD  SUPPLY  &  HARDWARE 

CO.,  INC. 

822  Tchoupitoulas  St. 

New    Orleans,    La. 

1330  Whitney   Building 
New   Orleans,    La. 

GODCHAUX-HENDERSON  SUGAR 

REFINING  CO. 

Carondelet  Bldg. 

New    Orleans,    La. 

STATE  AGRICULTURAL  CREDIT 

CORP.,   INC. 

837  Whitney  Building 

New   Orleans,    La. 

WHITNEY  NATIONAL  BANK 
New  Orleans,  La. 
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Is  your  cane  crop  going  to  grass? 


Your  Chemagro  dealer 
has  the  solution. 


dowpon  grass  killer 

Dowpon*  grass  killer  controls  troublesome  Johnson  grass  as 
well  as  other  perennial  and  annual  grasses.  It  kills  seedlings  and 
established  grass  .  .  .  helps  you  produce  a  healthier  crop  by 
eliminating  the  grasses  that  rob  your  cane  of  moisture 
and  nutrients. 

Dowpon  can  be  applied  by  ground  equipment  or  by  air  as  a 
pre-emerge;  it  can  also  be  used  as  a  directed  spray  in 
established  crops.  Best  control  results  when  application  is 
made  while  the  grass  is  actively  growing. 

Grasses  absorb  Dowpon  through  the  foliage.  Working 
systemically,  inside  the  plant,  its  killing  action  moves 
throughout  .  .  .  from  top  to  roots.  Dowpon  breaks  down  rapidly 
in  soil  .  .  .  leaves  no  long-term  soil  residue  harmful  to 
cover  crops. 

Dowpon  grass  killer  has  been  time-tested  and  proven 
successful!  Get  it  from  your  Chemagro  dealer  now.  336S 

"Dowpon  is  a  registered  trademark  of  the  Dow  Chemical  Company. 

CHEMAGRO 
CORPORATION 


KANSAS    CITY,   MISSOURI    64120 


April   15,    1968 
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The  original,  genuine 


for  weed  control  in 
Sugar  Cane  is 


SEE  YOUR  DEALER  IMMEDIATELY 
FOR  YOUR  FENAC  SUPPLY 


jyncHes 


First  name  in  herbicide  research 

AMCHEM  PRODUCTS,  INC.,   AMBLER,   PENNSYLVANIA 
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Acquisitions  Division,  Serials  Dept 
Louisiana  State  University  Library 
Eaton  Rouge,  Louisiana  70303 
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UP  FRONT  WITH  THE  LEAGUE  ( 

By  A.  W.   Dykers 


Pricing  Period  Ends 

The  Louisiana  Pricing  Period  fin- 
ished it's  29  week  run  on  April  25th, 
and  the  Louisiana  Sugar  Exchange  an- 
nounced on  that  day  that  the  Seasons 
Average  Price  of  raw  sugar  was 
$7.3531  a  hundred  pounds  and  that 
the  Seasons  Average  Price  of  a 
gallon  of  Blackstrap  molasses  was 
14.9379  cents.  Before  the  day  was  out 


the     U.S.D.A.     had     confirmed     these 
prices. 

For  cane  settlement  purposes,  the 
Louisiana  sugar  district  is  divided  into 
three  sections  defined  in  the  Fair  Price 
Determination  as  areas  (a),  (b),  and 
(c).  In  area  (a)  3  cents  is  added  to  the 
Season's  Average  Price.  In  area  (b) 
nothing  is  added,  and  in  area  (c)  3 
(Continued  on  page   1  0) 


Official  USDA  1967-68  Weekly  Average  Prices  For  Sugar  And  Molasses 

The  Louisiana  Sugar  Exchange,  Inc.,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  quotes  the  following  as 
the  official  average  prices  of  raw  sugar  96  test,  and  blackstrap  molasses  sold  on  this 
exchange  during  the  week  ended  as  indicated.  Based  on  the  weekly  average  prices  of  sugar 
and  molasses,  this  office  has  computed  the  prices  to  be  paid  for  standard  sugarcane  and 
molasses  as  indicated: 


Week   Ended 


Average    Price 
Sugar  Molasses 


Price    Per    Ton 
Standard    Sugarcane  Molasses 

Freight    Area  All    Freight 

(a)  (b)  (c)  Areas 


Oct. 

12,  1967 

7.3500 

16.0000 

7.749 

7.717 

7.686 

35.5000 

Oct. 

19,  1967 

7.3500 

15.8500 

7.749 

7.717 

7.686 

34.9675 

Oct. 

26,  1967 

7.3620 

15.7500 

7.762 

7.730 

7.699 

34.6125 

Nov. 

2,  1967 

7.3800 

15.7500 

7.780 

7.749 

7.717 

34.6125 

Nov. 

9,  1967 

7.3800 

15.5000 

7.780 

7.749 

7.717 

33.7250 

Nov. 

16,  1967 

7.3520 

15.2500 

7.751 

7.720 

7.688 

32.8375 

Nov. 

23,  1967 

7.3500 

15.2500 

7.749 

7.717 

7.686 

32.8375 

Nov. 

30,  1967 

7.3300 

15.2500 

7.728 

7.696 

7.665 

32.8375 

Dec. 

7,  1967 

7.2940 

14.9500 

7.690 

7.659 

7.627 

31.7725 

Dec. 

14,  1967 

7.2700 

14.7500 

7.665 

7.633 

7.602 

31.0625 

Dec. 

21,  1967 

7.2700 

15.2500 

7.665 

7.633 

7.602 

32.8375 

Dec. 

28,  1967 

7.2850 

15.2500 

7.681 

7.649 

7.618 

32.8375 

Jan. 

4,  1968 

7.3550 

15.2500 

7.754 

7.723 

7.691 

32.8375 

Jan. 

11,  1968 

7.3800 

15.2500 

7.780 

7.749 

7.717 

32.8375 

Jan. 

18,  1968 

7.3800 

15.2500 

7.780 

7.749 

7.717 

32.8375 

Jan. 

25,  1968 

7.4080 

15.1000 

7.810 

7.778 

7.747 

32.3050 

Feb. 

1,  1968 

7.4260 

15.0000 

7.829 

7.797 

7.766 

31.9500 

Feb. 

8,  1968 

7.4200 

14.8500 

7.822 

7.791 

7.759 

31.4175 

Feb. 

15,  1968 

7.3475 

14.7500 

7.746 

7.715 

7.683 

31.0625 

Feb. 

22,  1968 

7.3350 

14.7500 

7.733 

7.702 

7.670 

31.0625 

Feb. 

29,  1968 

7.3100 

14.7500 

7.707 

7.675 

7.644 

31.0625 

Mar. 

7,  1968 

7.3100 

14.7500 

7.707 

7.675 

7.644 

31.0625 

Mar. 

14,  1968 

7.3260 

14.6000 

7.724 

7.692 

7.661 

30.5300 

Mar. 

21,  1968 

7.3360 

14.3500 

7.734 

7.703 

7.671 

29.6425 

Mar. 

28,  1968 

7.3600 

14.2500 

7.759 

7.728 

7.696 

29.2875 

Apr. 

4,  1968 

7.3720 

14.2500 

7.772 

7.741 

7.709 

29.2875 

Apr. 

11,  1968 

7.4000 

13.7500 

7.801 

7.770 

7.738 

27.5125 

Apr. 

18,  1968 

7.4000 

13.7500 

7.801 

7.770 

7.738 

27.5125 

Apr. 

25,  1968 

7.4000 

13.7500 

7.801 

7.770 

7.738 

27.5125 

SEASON'S 
AVERAGE 

7.3531 

14.9379 

7.752 

7.721 

7.689 

31.730 
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DSf  THE  FIELD  WITH 


LLOYD  L.  LAUDEN 


By  Lloyd  L.  Lauden 


Crop  Slow  To  Sucker 

Cool  weather  has  materially  delayed 
suckering  (tillering)  of  cane.  This  is 
true  throughout  the  belt.  The  average 
temperature  for  January,  February, 
March  and  April  has  been  below 
normal.  This  is  reflected  not  only  in  the 
amount  of  suckering,  but  in  the  height 
of  cane. 

Plant  cane  in  very  sandy  soils  is  par- 
ticularly slow  in  suckering.  In  addition 
to  this,  the  cool  weather  has  hurt  plant 
cane  stands  in  light  soils.  Many  eyes 
had  germinated  and  were  beginning  to 
grow,  but  during  the  prolonged  cool 
weather  these  tiny  shoots  died.  Temper- 
atures in  the  lighter  colored,  light  tex- 
tured soil  are  generally  below  tempera- 
tures found  in  the  darker  color  heavier 
type  soils  This  is  the  reason  that  there 
is  a  little  more  suckering  and  a  little 
more  height  on  cane  in  the  heavier, 
darker  colored  soils.  The  reason  why 
temperature  is  higher  in  the  darker  col- 
ored, heavier  soils,  is  that  dark  objects 
absorb  light  and  heat,  and  the  lighter 
colored  soils  reflect  light  and  heat.  It 
should  also  be  explained  that  this  is 
not  in  conflict  with  the  general  knowl- 
edge and  fact  that  cane  in  heavier  black 
soils  is  usually  damaged  to  a  greater 
extent  than  cane  on  the  lighter  sandy 
soils  during  freezes  at  the  time  of  har- 
vest. The  reason  for  this  is  not  one  of 
light  being  either  absorbed  or  reflected 
but  the  fact  that  the  colder  air  moves 
to  the  lowest  elevation  on  the  farm  and 
the  heavier  soils  are  located  on  the  low- 
est elevation  on  the  farm. 

The  fact  this  cane  is  behind  in  height 
at  this  time  is  not  too  important. 
Growth  at  this  time  is  usually  slow  and 
although  the  difference  in  height 
now    compared    with    a    more    normal 


year  appears  to  be  great  it  is 
on  the  average  less  than  two  inches 
behind.  This  is  confirmed  by  height 
data  taking  at  the  U.S.D.A.  Houma 
Station.  Average  height  of  cane  not 
leaves  for  this  period  in  plant  and  in 
1st  year  stubble  cane  of  C.P.  44-101 
in  1968  is  2.5  inches;  in  1967,  3.9  in- 
ches; in  1966,  3.6  inches;  in  1965,  4.1 
inches;  in  1964,  3.7  inches;  in  1963, 
3.9  inches;  in  1962,  2.0  inches;  and  in 
1961,  4.5  inches.  C.P.  44-101  is  used 
because  it  is  an  older  cane  and  data  is 
available  over  a  longer  period.  The 
small  difference  existing  this  year  can 
be  caught  up  by  one  good  growing 
week  in  June,  July  or  August. 

Plant  population  is  much  more  im- 
portant than  height  and  is  the  most  im- 
portant single  characteristic  influencing 
yield  of  cane  per  acre.  At  this  time 
population  is  not  good,  but  suckering  is 
beginning  to  take  place  and  plant  count 
should  improve  with  the  increase  of 
temperature.  Although  there  is  no 
proof,  the  writer  has  been  of  the 
opinion  that  when  the  mother  shoot 
(primary  shoot)  of  C.P.  44-101  be- 
came quite  tall  before  suckering  occur- 
red, this  either  prevented  suckering  or 
materially  reduced  suckering.  The 
writer  is  also  of  the  opinion  that  this 
also  occurs  in  other  varieties  but  to  a 
lesser  extent.  However,  mother  shoots 
are  not  tall  at  this  time  and  reduction 
in  suckering  should  not  occur  if  tem- 
perature increases  soon. 

Although  stands  are  not  as  good 
now  as  they  were  three  weeks  ago,  par- 
ticularly in  some  plant  cane  on  the 
lighter  soils,  stands  are  still  very  satis- 
factory and  with  an  increase  in  tem- 
perature, suckering  should  take  place 
rapidly  to  give  the  appearance  of  good 
green  field  by  the  end  of  May. 
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EST  WASHINGTON 
WITH  JOE  FERRIS 


By  Josiah  Ferris 


Farmers  Out  On  A  Limb 

Farm  leaders  in  Congress  have 
launched  a  crash  program  to  rescue 
current  farm  programs  from  the  scrap 
heap.  The  farmer  boys,  with  fear  in 
their  hearts,  are  pouring  hot  water  on 
congressional  backs  to  get  action  now 
before  a  new  administration  takes  over 
next  January. 

When  Democratic  farm  leaders 
thought  L.B.J,  was  a  shew-in  winner, 
they  decided  to  wait  until  next  year  to 
bring  up  a  bill  extending  current  farm 
programs,  but  since  Mr.  Johnson  with- 
drew from  the  presidential  race,  legis- 
lative plans  are  hastily  being  revised. 

Farmers  in  and  out  of  Congress 
realize  that  the  1965  farm  law  is  stone 
cold  dead  unless  they  can  get  it  extend- 
ed this  year.  Chairman  Bob  Poage  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture 
opened  hearings  last  week.  He  hopes, 
he  said,  to  get  a  favorable  House  vote 
by  Memorial  Day.  This  means  fast 
overtime  work  for  his  full  committee 
instead  of  the  usual  two  or  three 
months  of  sub-committee  hearings. 
Several  schools  of  thought  within  the 
committee  as  to  whether  the  Act  should 
be  extended  as  is  or  should  it  be 
amended  to  provide  for  farmer  bar- 
gaining power  and  also  provide  for  set- 
ting up  commodity  reserves,  may  force 
Chairman  Poage  to  revise  his  schedule. 

Witnesses  heard  to  date  have  ex- 
pressed widely  different  opinions  as  to 
what  should  or  should  not  be  done. 

Senator  Allen  Ellender,  Senate  Agri- 
culture Committee  Chairman  has,  in  the 
past,  adamantly  opposed  renewal  of 
the  Act  this  year  despite  administration 
appeals.  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
Orville  Freeman,  is  most  determined  to 
get  an  extension  this  year.  He  is  a  close 
friend    of    Senator    Ellender    and    it    is 


possible  that  this  friendship  may  soften 
the  Senators  opposition.  If  Ellender 
is  amenable  to  persuasion,  he  could  get 
a  bill  out  of  his  committee  quickly  and 
no  doubt  a  favorable  vote  by  the 
Senate. 

Vice  -  President  Humphrey' s  an- 
nouncement that  he  is  a  candidate  for 
President  may  rekindle  the  spark  of 
hope  in  farm  circles  for  legislation  this 
year.  H.H.H.  is  the  only  candidate  who 
might  be  farm-minded  and  Freeman's 
endorsement  of  his  life-long  friend  in- 
dicates Humphrey's  support  for  Free- 
man's farm  programs.  Any  of  the  other 
candidates,  if  elected,  probably  would 
throw  Freeman  and  his  programs  out 
the  window. 

Bills  to  set  up  a  commodity  reserve 
for  farmer  bargaining  may  be  lost  in 
the  scrabble  for  the  big  bill — the  Ex- 
tender. The  membership  of  most  of  the 
big  farm  organizations  fear  that  a 
drastic  revision  of  current  farm  pro- 
grams, which  undoubtedly  would  occur 
under  a  new  administration,  might  pre- 
cipitate a  national  catastrophe  in  many 
rural  areas  throughout  the  nation.  Near- 
ly all  businessmen  in  farm  areas  un- 
doubtedly would  be  hard  hit  if  the  bil- 
lions now  being  spent  on  major  farm 
programs  were  suddenly  cut  off.  They 
believe  that  the  cumulative  effect  would 
have  teriffic  impact  on  business  not 
only  in  rural  areas  but  also  in  the  cities. 
As  the  farm  boys  see  it,  the  issue  is  one 
of  survival  of  an  indispensible  segment 
of  the  national  economy.  But  the  city 
businessmen,  apparently  unaware  of 
the  danger,  are  esculating  their  attack 
on  the  extension  plan. 

With  Humphrey  and  Freeman  on 
the  campaign  trail,  their  supporters  on 
Capitol  Hill  may,  as  an  indication  of 
their  esteem,  pass  a  bill  which  would 
get  the  farmers  off  of  the  limb. 
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Is  your  cane  crop  going  to  grass? 


Your  Chemagro  dealer 
has  the  solution. 


dowpoh  grass  killer 

Dowpon::  grass  killer  controls  troublesome  Johnson  grass  as 
well  as  other  perennial  and  annual  grasses.  It  kills  seedlings  and 
established  grass  .  .  .  helps  you  produce  a  healthier  crop  by 
eliminating  the  grasses  that  rob  your  cane  of  moisture 
and  nutrients. 

Dowpon  can  be  applied  by  ground  equipment  or  by  air  as  a 
pre-emerge;  it  can  also  be  used  as  a  directed  spray  in 
established  crops.  Best  control  results  when  application  is 
made  while  the  grass  is  actively  growing. 

Grasses  absorb  Dowpon  through  the  foliage.  Working 
systemically,  inside  the  plant,  its  killing  action  moves 
throughout  .  .  .  from  top  to  roots.  Dowpon  breaks  down  rapidly 
in  soil  .  .  .  leaves  no  long-term  soil  residue  harmful  to 
cover  crops. 

Dowpon  grass  killer  has  been  time-tested  and  proven 
successful!  Get  it  from  your  Chemagro  dealer  now.  3366 

:  Dowpon  is  a  registered  trademark  of  the  Dow  Chemical  Company. 

CHEMAGRO 
CORPORATION 

®       KANSAS    CITY.    MISSOURI    64120 
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TO  MAINTAIN  A  HIGH  SUGAR  YIELD: 

go  after 
sugarcane 
borers  with 

GUTHION 

SUGARCANE  INSECTICIDE 


"™i 


You  can  stop  the  gluttonous  sugarcane 
borer  that  weakens  stalks,  decreases  the 
amount  and  purity  of  juice,  lowers  sucrose 
content.  Spray  your  cane  with  new,  low- 
cost  ®GUTHION  Sugarcane  Insecticide, 
specially  formulated  for  use  on  sugarcane 
crops.  And  Bagasse  from  sugarcane 
treated  with  GUTHION  can  be  used  as  feed 
for  cattle,  sheep  and  goats  without  fear  of 
illegal  residues.  GUTHION  Sugarcane  In- 
secticide is  another  quality  Blue  Bullseye 
product  from  Chemagro.  37321 


CHEMAGRO 
CORPORATION 


®      KANSAS    CITY,   MISSOURI   64120 
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JOHNSON  CRASS  MOSAIC  IN  SUGARCANE 
FIELDS  IN  LOUISIANA 


I.  L.  Forbes  and  Mike  Giamalva 


On  April  15,  1968,  Mr.  E.  R. 
Stamper,  herbicide  specialist  in  Plant 
Pathology  at  Louisiana  State  Univer- 
sity, first  identified  severe  mosaic  in 
Johnson  grass,  Sorghum  halepense,  in 
amongst  sugarcane  plants.  This  was 
first  observed  by  him  in  second  stubble 
sugarcane,  check  plots  not  treated  with 
herbicides.  This  was  on  Alma  Planta- 
tion. On  April  1  7,  Stamper  reported 
mosaic  in  Johnson  grass,  in  check  plots 
again,  on  Cinclare  and  Myrtle  Grove 
Plantations.  A  limited  survey  of  the 
above  three  areas  by  the  writers,  with 
Mr.  Stamper,  on  April  1 9,  confirmed 
the  presence  of  mosaic  in  Johnson  grass 
growing  in  amongst  mosaic-diseased 
sugarcane  plants.  This  was  limited  al- 
most exclusively  to  check  plots  not  pre- 
viously treated  with  herbicides.  To  our 
surprise,  no  mosaic  was  found  in  John- 
son grass  on   ditch  banks  in  the  same 


immediate  vicinities.  However,  Mr.? 
Stamper  later  found  mosaic  widespread* 
in  Johnson  grass  plants  near  the  Cin- 
clare sugar  factory. 

In  May,  1967,  mosaic  was  collected! 
in  Johnson  grass  growing  on  the  Mis^ 
sissippi  river  levee,  adjacent  to  Poplar 
Grove  Plantation  (  1  ) .  The  juice  fromi 
these  Johnson  grass  plants  has  beeni 
used  in  inoculations  over  a  period  of 
nine  months.  Sorghum,  Johnson  grassy 
and  sugarcane  have  been  inoculated.  In 
greenhouse  inoculations,  infections 
ranged  from  1  0  to  80  percent  in  Beef- 
builder  sorghum.  In  inoculated  Johnson 
grass  seedlings,  infection  was  never 
greater  than  30  percent.  No  mosaic 
ever    developed    in    sugarcane    grown 

(1)     I.     L.     Forbes,     Mike     Giamalva,     and! 
Bobby  Falgout.  Sugar  Bulletin  45,  July    1967. 

(Continued  on  page   10) 


r  Used  Equipment  for  Cane  Fields' 


1.  AMERICAN  395BC  DRAGLINE, 
s/n    GS-8046,    GM    3-71     Diesel 

Engine,  30'   Boom,   32"   Shoes.   Good  N.O.,   La. 

2.  KOEHRING  304,  s/n  8586, 
DRAGLINE,  Cat  D318  Diesel  En- 
gine,  35'    Boom,   30"   Shoes.  Fair   N.O.,La. 

3.  ALLIS-CHALMERS  MOEDL  D.D. 
GRADER,  s/n  2967,  Diesel  Eng- 
ine,    Power     Circle     Turn,     Front 

Wheel   Lean,  Scarifier.      It's  Good  New  Orleans 

4.  LINK  BELT  LS98,  s/n  9LR2531 
DRAGLINE,  GM  4-71  Diesel  En- 
gine,  40'   Boom,   36"    Shoes.        Good   N.O.,    La. 

5.  LIMA  34,  s/n  3322-69  DRAG- 
LINE,    GM    4-71     Diesel     Engine, 

40'    Boom,    30"    Shoes.  Good    B.R.,    La. 

6.  UNIT  #1520,  20  ton  TRUCK 
CRANE,  s/n  56455,  Gas  Engines 
Up     &     Down,     45'     Boom,     4x6 

Carrier.  Good    N.O.,    La. 

7.  ALLIS-CHALMERS  M-100  GRADER, 
s/n    238,    Enclosed    Cab,    Scarifier, 
New  Tires,   Hydraulic  Shift  Mold- 
board,    Diesel   Engine.  Excellent   N.O.,   La. 


NEW  AND   USED   EQUIPMENT- 


8.  GALION  503G  GRADER,  s/n 
G2360,  Gas  Engine,  Scarifier, 
Shift   Moldboard.  Good   B.R.,    La. 


9.  ALLIS-CHALMERS  MODEL  D  GRA- 
DER, s/n  5495,  Gas  Engine,  Cab, 
Power  Circle  Turn,  Front  Wheel 
Lean.  Good    NO, La 


FURLOW-LAUGHLIN 
EQUIPMENT,  INC. 

Baton  Rouge  New  Orleans 

348-6721  888-4840 

-PARTS-SERVICE-RENTALS  ^ 
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from  Sugar  y  Azucar. 


.>  grab 
no       fie  storage  «...  as  reduction 

-re      in  capacity   .ould  not  be  as  se-  ore  if  )he  cane 
J-      were  cut  into  short  lengths, 
:;o " "  ■:  ■ 

led         Automatic  Bottom  Kuife  Control  System. 
One  of  the  most  dramatic  improvements  in 


mechanical  harvesting  this  year  was  the  de- 
velopment of  an  automatic  bottom  knife  con- 
trol system  by  sugar  cane' machinery  manu- 
facturers in  Louisiana.  The  system  operates 
on  the  principle  of  maintaining  a  constant 
pressure  on  the  bottom  blade.  When  there  is 
a  change  in  the  pressure  during  the  operation,' 
the  mechanism  raises  or  lowers  the  blade  until 
the  predetermined  pressure  is  reached. 

This  system  has  shown  to  be  beneficial  in 
three  ways.  First,  it  allows  the  cane  to  be  cut 
close  to  the  ground  level,  without  leaving  a 
high  stubble.  If  the  system  cuts  the  stalks 
from  one  to  two  inches  lower,  on  the  average, 
the  savings  equals  approximately  one  ton  per 
acre,  plus  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  cane, 
with  the  highest  sucrose,  is  harvested.  Second, 
the  stalks  are  not  cut  excessively  low,  causing 
the  machine  to  include  large  amounts  of  soil 
and  roots,  which  thereby  reduces  the  extrane- 
ous material  and  maintains  a  good  stubble. 
Third,  and  probably  most  important,  it  re- 
lieves the  operator  from  maintaining  a  proper 
cutting  height. 

The  sugar  industry  in  Louisiana  and  other 
sugar-producing  areas  throughout  the  world 
is  indebted  to  the  sugar  cane  equipment 
manufacturers  of  Louisiana  for  the  research 
and  development  programs  which  they 
maintain. 


sre's  what  made  it! 


SUGAR  Y  AZUCAR, 
March,  1968,  P.  18. 


THOMSON  FIRST  — New  'Cane-Savor'  blade  employing  a  completely 
v  system  of  hydraulics  gives  precise  automatic  cutting  even  on 
ltours  as  severe  as  quarter  drains.  Means  you  get  as  much  as  a  ton 
re  cane  per  acre  yielding  more  sucrose.  High-speed  prevents  stalk 
ittering,  eliminates  need  for  stubble-shaving  in  normal  years. 

OTHER  THOMSON  FIRST -The  great  new  Golden  Harvester  with  the 
olutionary  'Cane-Savor'  blade,  three-row  'Auto-Gate'  piler  for  one- 
n  operation.  Plus  25  percent  greater  harvest  capacity,  shorter 
ning  radius,  lower  center  of  gravity.  Works  on  erect  or  lodged  cane 
to  50  tons  per  acre.  This  is  the  harvester  that  gave  record  per- 
mance  in  Louisiana's  record  harvest  year  of  1968. 


FOR  COMPLETE  INFORMATION 

Send  me  all  information  on  Thomson's  'Cane-Savor'  Blade 

and  the  Golden  Thomson  Harvester. 

Name 

Address 
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JOHNSON  GRASS 

(Continued  from  page  8) 
from  cuttings  in  which  small  plants 
were  inoculated  with  the  Johnson  grass 
mosaic  virus  by  the  sand-abrasion  tech- 
nique, and  later  by  the  pin-prick 
method  and,  mosaic  was  never  trans- 
mitted, by  the  same  techniques,  to 
sugarcane  seedlings  when  virus  was  ob- 
tained directly  from  mosaic-diseased 
Johnson  grass  plants.  However,  after 
many  inoculations,  including  thousands 
of  plants,  over  a  period  of  months,  in 
which  Johnson  grass  mosaic  in  sorghum 
was  used  as  inoculum,  a  total  of  fifteen 
sugarcane  seedlings  developed  mosaic. 


The  seedlings  were  the  progeny  of  aj 
cross  between  C.P.  50-23  and  C.P.j 
58-48,  both  of  which  are  highly  sus- 
ceptible to  sugarcane  mosaic.  Mosaic 
symptoms  disappeared,  almost  en- 
tirely, in  these  plants  after  about  six 
weeks. 

In  inoculations  of  Johnson  grass 
seedlings  with  sugarcane  mosaic  virus, 
less  than  one  percent  of  the  plants  de- 
veloped mosaic  symptoms. 

Much  more  work  must  be  done  be- 
fore we  can  say  whether  or  not  John- 
son grass  mosaic  and  sugarcane  mosaic 
viruses  are  reciprocally  transmitted. 


UP  FRONT 

(Continued  from  page  3) 
cents  is  deducted  from  the  7.3531 
Season's  Average  Price.  The  basic  price 
this  year  in  area  (a)  is,  therefore, 
7.3831.  In  area  (b)  the  basic  price  is 
7.3531,  and  in  area  (c)  the  basic  price 
is  7.3231.  The  three  basic  prices  are 
each  multiplied  by  1  05  to  arrive  at  the 
value  of  a  standard  ton  of  cane  in  each 
area.  The  U.S.D.A.  has  announced  that 
the  Seasons  Average  Price  of  a  stan- 
dard ton  of  cane  in  area  (a)  is  $7,752, 
(last  year  it  was  $7,530)  that  the  price 
in  area  (b)  is  $7,721,  (last  year  it  was 
$7,489)  and  that  the  price  for  a  stan- 
dard ton  of  cane  in  area  (c)  is  $7,689, 
(last  year  it  was  $7,467). 

The  Molasses  Bonus  this  year  is 
31.730  cents  per  actual  ton  of  cane. 
Last  year  it  was  37.765  cents. 


Serving  farmers  of  South  Louisiana 
with  Dependable  Credit.  May  we 
serve  you? 

CROP  .  .  LIVESTOCK  .  .  EQUIPMENT 
FARMER  OWNED  AND  OPERATED 

SOUTH  LOUISIANA 
PRODUCTION   CREDIT  ASSOCIATION 

Box     488,     Napoleonville,     La. 
Phone:    369-3431 


Correction 

Dr.  M.  T.  Henderson,  Professor  of 
Agronomy,  Louisiana  State  University, 
has  called  our  attention  to  an  error  ini 
Table  1  of  the  article  "Preliminary  In- 
vestigations Of  A  Simple  Technique 
For  Estimating  Fiber  Content  In  Sugar- 
cane" which  appeared  in  the  April  1, 
1968,  issue  of  The  Sugar  Bulletin. 

The  error  is  in  the  "Variety"  column 
of  the  table  on  page  1  2  of  the  April 
1  st  issue.  The  third  variety  listed  should 
be  L.  60-2  5  instead  of  the  L.  60-5 
which  is  in  the  table. 


"Sugar  Factory  Insurance 
Specialists" 

Gillis,  Hulse  and  Colcock,  Inc. 

839  Union  St.  New  Orleans,  L«- 

Telephone   JA    2-1225 


FOR  SALE 

1963    Ford    Truck 

F-750 

With    Cane 

Trailer. 

$2,500.00 

Gooc 

Condition. 

Phone 

675-8420 

For 

Particulars 
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SALE  BY  PUBLIC 

AUCTION 

TUES.MAY21-10a.m 

Formerly 

SUNSHINE  PROCESSING  CO. 

—  RESERVE,  LA. — 


2  miles  from  town  in  St.  John  the 
Baptist  Parish,  only  a  few  min- 
utes from  New  Orleans.  Heart  of 
a  great  sugar  cane  production 
area. 


FOR  BENEFIT  OF 

Small  Business 
Administration 

U.  S.  Government 

Auction  on  Premises 


16.94  ACRES 
h   SUGAR   MILL 

Complete  Yard, 

Milling  and  Processing 

Equipment  for 

Raw  Sugar 


FACILITIES  FOR  EFFICIENT  OPERATION 

Modern  steel  building  with  steel  braces,  and  you  can  capitalize  on 
advanced  engineering  and  planning.  Complete  yard,  milling  and 
processing  equipment  for  raw  sugar.  Grind  2,400  tons  of  cane  in 
a  24-hour  period.  This  mill  located  in  the  heart  of  a  great  sugar 
cane  area  where  processing  facilities  are  needed. 


OFFERED  TWO  WAYS: 

1.  Land,  Building  and  Equipment 
offered  as  a  whole  as  an  operat- 
ing unit. 

2.  Land,  Building  and  Equipment 
offered  separately,  piecemeal  or 
in  lots. 


TERMS:  If  land,  building  and  equipment  go  as  a 
complete  operating  unit,  terms  will  be  25% 
down  with  up  to  15  years  to  pay  the  balance 
at  4^4%  interest.  Submit  a  financial  statement 
to  SBA  at  least  1 0  days  before  the  auction  if 
you  desire  to  purchase  the  plant  on  these  terms. 
2.  If  equipment,  land  and  buildings  go  separate- 
ly, all  sales  will  be  cash. 


INSPECT       Make  a  personal  inspection  now!  Representative  will  be  on  the  prop- 
erty from  May    14   to  answer  any  questions. 


Call  or  Write  for 

BROCHURE 

Gives  complete  details 
with  list  of  equipment, 
photos,  etc.  Call  or 
write   now. 


C.  C.  WALTERS,  JR.  b  ASSOCS 

AUCTIONEERS     •     APPRAISERS     •     LIQUIDATORS 

3707    Rawlins    (Suite    305) 

Phone  LA  8-8972 

DALLAS  19,  TEXAS 

INSURED     •     BONDED     •     LICENSED 


May   1,    1968 


1 1 


The  original,  genuine 


® 


for  weed  control  in 
Sugar  Cane  is 


i] 


SEE  YOUR  DEALER  IMMEDIATELY 
FOR  YOUR  FENAC  SUPPLY 

AMCHEM  PRODUCTS    INC       AMBLER.    PENNSYLVANIA 
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UP  FRONT 
WITH  THE  LEAGUE 


By  A.  W.   Dykers 


An  Explanation 

As  everyone  in  the  sugar  business 
knows  by  now,  the  Mainland  Cane 
Sugar  Area  (Louisiana  and  Florida)  is 
faced  with  a  big  cut  in  acreage  unless 
we  are  granted  some  quota  relief  this 
year.  We  know,  of  course,  that  some 
people  are  wondering  how  all  this  came 
about,  and  to  them  we  offer  the  follow- 
ing explanation. 

It  all  dates  back  to  that  period  be- 
tween 1961  and  1964  when  word  got 
around  that  there  was  a  growing  scarc- 
tiy  of  sugar  in  the  world  and  the  price 
began  to  soar.  Those  who  have  fol- 
lowed the  checkered  career  of  our 
market  character,  The  Old  Mule,  will 
recall  that  our  beast  skyrocketed  into 
orbit  and  had  to  be  talked  down  to 
earth  in  real  space-age  style  by  the 
people  who  were  then  running  the 
show  in  Washington. 

Reviewing  the  situation  that  existed 
in  the  1961-1964  period,  it  is  obvious 
that  there  was  a  feeling  of  desperation 
prevailing  in  Washington.  The  U.S.D.  A. 


people  tried  all  the  tricks,  psychological 
and  otherwise,  that  they  could  think  of 
to  keep  the  price  of  sugar  in  this  coun- 
try on  an  even  keel,  and  one  of  these 
was  the  removal  of  all  acreage  restric- 
tions on  mainland  cane  sugar. 

The  combination  of  the  removal  of 
acreage  restrictions  and  the  high  price 
of  sugar  triggered  a  cane  planting 
boom  that  rivaled  The  Old  Mule  in  his 
orbit.  New  growers,  especially  in  Flor- 
ida, seemed  to  think  that  never  again 
would  acreage  restriction  be  imposed 
on  cane  farmers  and  they  worked 
round-the-clock  to  plant  new  fields  to 
cane.  Seven  new  sugar  mills  were  built 
in  Florida  and  two  in  Louisiana.  Sugar 
production  increased  from  850,000 
tons  in  1962  to  1,443,000  tons  in 
1964. 

In  1  965  the  Sugar  Act  was  amend- 
ed. After  many  months  of  negotiating, 
and  "horse  trading,"  the  Mainland 
Cane  Sugar  Area  (Louisiana  and  Flor- 
ida) which  now  included  the  new 
(Continued  on  page   14) 


RECEIPTS  OF  OFFSHORE  RAWS  AT  NEW  ORLEANS    (LONG  TONS) 
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1967 

496,208 

211,379 

323,339 

58,431 

51,554 

81,194 

1,222,105 

1968 

January- 

None 

2,000 

33,193 

None 

3,610 

None 

38,803 

38,803 

February 

45,603 

None 

21,865 

None 

None 

None 

67,468 

106,271 

March 

49,123 

5,887 

27,257 

None 

2,902 

None 

85,169 

191,440 

April 

59,328 

32,134 

36,682 

None 

9,971 

7,350 

145,465 

336,905 

*Does  not  include  offshore  raws  transloaded  from  ships  to  barges  in  the  Mississippi 
River  for  Industrial  Sugars,  Inc.,  St.  Louis  Mo.,  These  shipments  amounted  to  32,246 
long  tons  in   1967. 

The  January  through  April   1968,  total  is  7,990  long  tons. 

May    15,     1968 


EST  THE  FIELD  WITH 
LLOYD  L.  LAUDEN 


By  Lloyd  L.   Lauden 


Swath  Width  Of  Airplane 
Applying  Insecticides 

Because  of  discussion  arising  out  of 
the  different  swath  widths  used  by  the 
several  insecticide  applicators  in  the 
Louisiana  sugar  belt,  the  American 
Sugar  Cane  League  recommended  to 
Mr.  Robert  F.  Odom,  Jr.,  Supervisor, 
Agricultural  Pesticide  Applicators  Di- 
vision of  the  Louisiana  Department  of 
Agriculture,  that  all  planes  being  used 
in  the  Louisiana  sugar  industry  be 
checked  by  the  Louisiana  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

Following  a  meeting  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Pesticide  Applicators  Committee, 
Mr.  Odom  wrote  the  League  and  state- 
d,  "The  committee  did  recommend, 
and  we  agreed  to  the  recommendation, 
to  check  any  aircraft  which  the  applica- 
tor and  the  farmer  for  whom  the  appli- 
cator is  working,  desires  the  swath 
width  to  be  calibrated".  Mr.  Odom 
also  said,  "If  there  is  a  demand  for  us 
to  calibrate  some  aircraft,  we  would 
like  to  be  notified  as  early  as  possible 
so  that  necessary  arrangements  can  be 
made." 

This  appears  to  be  an  excellent  serv- 
ice being  offered  the  industry  and 
every  advantage  should  be  taken  of  it. 
Applicators  should  certainly  want  to 
take  advantage  of  this  service  since  an 
inspection  calibration  report  of  both 
liquid  and  granules  could  be  used  as 
proof  that  the  swath  width  to  be  used 
is  satisfactory.  It  would  be  a  good  sel- 
ling point  to  present  to  the  grower. 

This  inspection  or  calibration  report 
would  also  give  the  grower  satisfaction 


that  the  width  used  would  give  good 
coverage.  The  calibration  of  the  aircraft 
by  a  disinterested  party  would  do  much 
to  prevent  differences  that  sometimes 
occur  between  applicator  and  cus- 
tomer. 

Because  of  the  request  of  the  Louisi- 
ana Department  of  Agriculture  that 
some  notice  be  given  the  Applicator 
Division,  growers  should  call  the  appli- 
cator to  be  used  so  that  an  unnecessary 
delay  can  be  avoided. 

This  is  a  good  service  being  offered 
by  the  State  and  growers  are  urged  and 
encouraged  to  make  use  of  it.  Cane 
borers  do  great  damage.  Insecticides 
are  expensive  and  to  get  the  best  job 
possible   is   very   important. 

Over  Wintering  Borers 

The  over  wintering  survey  shows 
about  68  percent  of  the  cane  borers  sur- 
vived the  winter.  This  is  not  as  large 
as  the  figure  from  last  year  but  68  per- 
cent survival  is  much  more  than  enough 
to  cause  the  industry  plenty  of  damage. 
In  fact,  there  is  evidence  from  first  gen- 
eration surveys  that  there  will  be  a 
heavy  first  generation  of  cane  borers. 
Growers  should  make  plans  to  pur- 
chase insecticides  to  combat  the  borer. 
Growers  who  do  not  wish  to  check 
their  own  fields  for  the  borer  and  the 
timing  of  insecticides  should  hire  a  con- 
sultant to  do  this  job.  A  consulting 
Entomologist,  in  most  cases,  can  save 
money  for  the  grower.  The  saving  not 
only  comes  from  an  occassional  saving 
of  one  application  of  insecticide  but 
through  better  control  by  timed  appli- 
cations. 
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EST  WASHINGTON 
WITH  JOE  FERRIS 


By  Josiah  Ferris 


There  Will  Be  Some   Changes 

The  Committee  on  Agriculture  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  last  week 
reported  and  sent  to  the  House  what 
may  be  the  last  farm  bill  of  the  90th 
Congress. 

H.  R.  17126  was  presented  to  the 
Agriculture  Committee  by  its  Chair- 
man, W.  R.  (Bob)  Poage,  of  Texas. 
It  provides  for  a  one  year  extension  of 
the  expiration  dates  of  the  Food  and 
Fiber  Act  of  1965  from  December  31, 
1969,through  December  31,  1970. 
Chairman  Poage  said  that  he  had 
hoped  the  committee  would  vote  a  two 
year  extension  but  because  of  opposi- 
tion he  accepted  the  one  year  extension 
as  a  compromise.  Several  members  of 
his  committee,  he  said,  wished  to  wait 
until  after  the  elections  and  let  the  new 
Congress  consider  farm  legislation.  The 
one  year  extension  received  bi-partisan 
support.  The  vote  was  28  to  5  with 
only  one  Democrat  and  four  Republi- 
cans opposed  to  the  extension.  The  bill 
extends  the  price  support  and  acreage 
diversion  and  other  programs  for  dairy 
products,  feed  grains,  wheat,  wool,  cot- 
ton and  other  farm  products  and  is  so 
worded  that  the  provisions  of  the  var- 
ious programs  which  it  extends  would 
not  be  subject  to  amendment  on  the 
Floor. 

The  bill  would  keep  alive,  through 
1970,  the  Kennedy-Johnson  farm  poli- 
cies but  evidence  is  mounting  that  revo- 
lutionary changes  inevitably  will  be 
made  in  those  policies  and  in  the  per- 
sonnel which  administers  them. 

Regardless  of  which  party  wins  the 
election,  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture is  in  for  a  thorough  overhaul- 
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ing,  beginning  at  the  top.  Secretary 
Orville  Freeman  probably  will  resign 
on  or  before  the  end  of  this  year.  His 
announced  support  for  Humphrey  be- 
fore Humphrey  even  said  he  would  be 
a  candidate  does  not  mean  that  he 
would  be  Humphrey's  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  if  Humphrey  becomes  the 
next  President.  Freeman  is  a  close  per- 
sonal friend  of  Vice-President  Hum- 
phrey's and  undoubtedly  will  do  ev- 
erything he  can  to  help  Humphrey  in 
his  campaign. 

Undersecretary  of  Agriculture  John 
Schnittker  crawled  out  on  a  limb  and 
then  sawed  it  off  when  he  declared  for 
Kennedy  just  as  his  boss  was  declaring 
for  Humphrey.  To  use  a  farm  expres- 
sion, "Schnittker  is  a  gone  gosling.'' 
It  is  understood  that  Schnittker  espires 
to  be  farm  advisor  to  Kennedy;  also 
that  he  would  very  much  like  to  run 
for  the  Senate  in  Kansas.  If  elected  to 
the  Senate,  he  could  still  be  one  of 
Kennedy's  principal  advisers  on  agri- 
culture. Assistant  Secretaries  of  Agri- 
culture, Baker  and  Mehren  have  de- 
clared their  support  for  Humphrey. 

Humphrey,  the  only  Democratic 
who  seems  to  be  farm-minded,  has  in- 
dicated that  he  is  not  satisfied  with  cur- 
rent farm  programs.  The  one  year  ex- 
tension of  the  1965  law  will  give  him 
time  to  develop  a  new  policy  to  fit 
over-all  farm  and  food  requirements. 
In  recent  speeches  he  has  said  that  cur- 
rent acreage  controls  and  subsidies  are 
out-moded. 

In  any  event,  there  will  be  a  lot  of 
changes  made  in  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  in  policies  and  in  per- 
sonnel. 


SCIENTISTS  PUSHING  BAGASSE  RESEARCH 


(A  news  release 

Scientists  may  never  be  able  to  trans- 
form glass  into  diamonds,  but  they  can 
create  nourishing  food  supplements 
from  bagasse. 

A  team  of  Louisiana  State  Univer- 
sity researchers  believe  they  can  boost 
the  states  sugar  cane  industry  by  de- 
veloping an  economical  process  to  turn 
the  sugar  cane  residue  into  high  protein 
animal  food  supplements  and  by  modi- 
fying the  sugar  mills  to  perform  this 
operation  during  the  nine  months  they 
are  usually  idle. 

The  research,  supplemented  by  a 
new  $19,000  grant  from  the  American 
and  Florida  Sugar  Cane  Leagues,  is  a 
continuation  of  a  synthetic  foods  study 
begun  three  years  ago  by  Dr.  Clayton 
Callihan  and  Dr.  Ralph  W.  Pike,  asso- 
ciate professors  of  chemical  engineer- 
ing; Dr.  V.  R.  Srinivasan,  associate 
professor  of  microbiology;  Dr.  S.  P. 
Yang,  professor  of  home  economics; 
and  Dr.  Felicia  Pryor,  assistant  profes- 
sor of  psychology. 

The  scientists  have  developed  a 
process,  known  as  microbial  fermenta- 
tion, which  will  change  bagasse  and 
other  cellulose  waste  materials  into 
nourishing  food  supplements. 

Dr.  Callihan  and  graduate  student 
Charles  Dunlap,  of  El  Dorado,  Ark., 
have  constructed  a  small  pilot  plant  in 
the  LSU  Chemical  Engineering  Build- 
ing, where  bagasse  is  chemically  treated 
and  is  then  eaten  by  microbes,  or  mic- 
roscopic bacteria. 

Dr.  Callihan  explained  that  the  cel- 
lulose in  bagasse  is  a  carbohydrate,  fat- 
tening and  full  of  energy,  but  not  con- 
taining the  all-important  body  building 
proteins.  However,  when  they  digest 
the  bagasse,  the  microbes  convert  it 
into  protein. 

"Our  major  concern  now  is  to  find 
a  way  to  harvest  the  microbes  econom- 
ically," Dr.  Callihan  explained,  adding 
that  he  hopes  to  modify  sugar  mills  for 
this  process.  The  mills  are  currently  in 
use  only  three  months  a  year,  but  by 
adding  a  minimum  of  equipment,  they 
may     be     converted     into     year-round 
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profitable  enterprises. 

Although  the  researchers  are  looking 
for  an  animal  food  supplement,  they  do 
not  rule  out  the  possibility  of  creating 
food  fit  for  human  consumption. 

"In  a  world  of  undernourished  and 
even  starving  people,  six  million  tons 
of  bagasse  were  dumped,  burned  or 
made  into  fiberboard  in  Louisiana  last 
year,"  Dr.  Callihan  noted. 

To  have  the  best  possible  product 
from  the  pilot  plant,  measures  of  the 
food  value  must  be  known.  Dr.  Yang 
is  already  testing  the  supplement  on 
rats.  Later  tests  will  be  made  on  goats 
and  swine.  Much  additional  experimen- 
tation and  feeding  studies  will  be  need- 
ed before  the  reasearchers  would  have 
enough  data  to  present  to  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  to  certify  for 
human  consumption. 

Dr.  Srinivasan  is  looking  for  better 
microbes  which  can  eat  faster  and  di- 
gest larger  amounts  of  bagasse.  He 
studies  both  new  types  of  microbes  and 
mutations  of  those  currently  being 
used. 

Dr.  Pryor's  contributions  are  long 
range,  Dr.  Callihan  said,  explain- 
ing that  she  will  conduct  studies  on 
popular  food  habits  and  attitudes  to- 
ward food  changes.  Just  because  a  food  ! 
is  nutritious,  it  doesn't  mean  people 
will  want  to  eat  it,  he  added. 

Dr.  Callihan  said  there  are  many 
forms  which  the  supplement  could 
take.  It  looks  like  brown  flour  in  its 
natural  state  and  could  be  baked  as 
bread  or  cakes.  It  could  be  given  the 
texture  of  rice  or  perhps  even  the 
chewy  substance  of  meat.  Flavor  and 
odor  could  be  easily  induced  because 
the  basic  protein  has  only  a  slight 
salty  taste. 
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A  COMPARISON  OF  TWO  METHODS  OF 

CHECKING  FIELD  POPULATIONS  OF 

THE  SUGARCANE  BORER 

Ralph  Mathes,  Entomology  Research  Division, 
Agr.  Res.  Serv.,  U.S.D.A. 


Before  1958,  the  recommended 
method  of  counting  the  field  popula- 
tion of  the  sugarcane  borer,  Diatraea 
saccharalis  (F.),  was  based  largely  on 
the  number  of  borer-killed  deadhearts 
per  acre.  Fields  that  did  not  have 
enough  deadhearts  to  justify  treatment 
were  then  watched  for  signs  of  borer 
feeding  on  the  leaf  or  in  the  leaf  sheath 
(Dugas  et  al.,  1955).'  Fields  that  did 
have  the  required  number  of  dead- 
hearts  and  signs  of  leaf  or  sheath  feed- 
ing were  placed  on  an  automatic  sched- 


ule of  insecticide  applications.  How- 
ever, from  1958  to  the  present,  insecti- 
cides have  been  recommended  only 
when  5  percent  of  the  stalks  are  in- 
fested with  young  larvae  that  have  not 
yet  bored  into  the  stalks  (Cancienne 
and  Hensley,    1966). 

A  brief  description  of  the  2  methods 
is  given,  and  their  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages are  reported.  Also,  the 
present  paper  describes  the  details  of 
replicated  field  tests  in  which  the  two 
methods  were  directly  compared. 


Neither  of  the  above  two  methods  eliminates  the  need  of  checking 
fields  to  determine  the  effect  of  a  heavy  rain  on  an  insecticide  application. 
To  wait  until  the  next  weekly  check  or  automatically  scheduled  application 
would  allow  many  of  the  young  borers  to  enter  the  stalk  where  they  could 
not  be  reached  with  an  insecticide.  Checking  for  insecticide  wash-off  re- 
quires examination  of  relatively  few  samples.  A  plantation  of  5,000  acres 
may  be  adequately  surveyed  in   1    day. 


Deadheart  Method  With  Automatic 
Schedule  Of  Insecticide  Applications 

With  the  deadheart  method,  weekly 
surveys  for  deadhearts  normally  started 
the  middle  of  May  and  ended  the 
second  week  of  June.  Many  farmers 
rode  around  their  fields  in  cars  until 
they  located  one  with  deadhearts.  Then 
they  walked  in  100  feet  from  the  edge 
of  the  field,  counting  the  total  number 
of  deadhearts  on  2  adjacent  rows.  An 
average  of  14  borer-killed  deadhearts 
per  200  feet  of  row  (500  per  acre) 
justified  treatment.  Fields  with  suffi- 
cient infestation  usually  received  3  or 
4  applications  of  insecticide  at  2-  or  3- 
week  intervals.  The  first  treatment  was 
made  about  June  25  since  life  history 
studies  over  many  years  have  shown 
that  the  peak  of  egg  hatch  seldom  var- 
ies more  than  one  week;  thus,  appli- 
cations at  that  time  provide  a  continu- 
ous  protective    coverage    for    the    cane 

Most  cane  growers  actually  practiced  an 
automatic  schedule  though  it  was  not  called 
for  in  the   recommendations. 


while    the    more   important   lower   and 
middle  joints  are  being  formed. 

Most  cane  acreage  treated  in  late 
June  was  selected  on  the  basis 
of  this  initial  count  of  deadhearts. 
Thereafter,  successive  observation 
could  be  concentrated  on  the  re- 
maining fields,  principally  those 
planted  to  varieties  that  were  suscepti- 
ble to  the  borer  or  those  located  in 
areas  that  had  a  past  history  of  heavy 
infestation.  Indications  requiring  treat- 
ment in  this  2nd  group  of  fields  were 
1  0  stools  per  200  feet  of  row,  (  360  per 
acre)  showing  leaf  signs,  or  1  0  per  acre 
showing  leaf  sheath  feeding.  Then  these 
fields  too  were  treated  on  an  automatic 
schedule  arranged  so  the  last  applica- 
tion coincided  with  the  last  application 
to  the  first  group. 

Advantages 

1 .    Large  acreages  may  be  surveyed 
in  a  relatively  short  time  since  yellow 
deadhearts    in    a    green    field    of    cane 
(Continued  on  next  page) 
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A  COMPARISON 

stand  out  like  flags.  Because  they  are 
easily  seen,  many  fields  can  be  checked 
from  the  car. 

2.  No  special  training  is  required. 

3.  Cheap  because  each  farmer  does 
his  own  checking. 

4.  Much  uncertainty  eliminated  a- 
bout  when  to  start  applications  and 
which  fields  to  treat  or  leave  untreated 
each  week;  continuous  protection  dur- 
ing the  period  that  the  more  important 
lower  and  middle  joints  of  cane  are 
being  formed. 

5.  More  and  larger  samples  can  be 
examined,  (several  times  as  much 
cane  may  be  examined  as  with  the  al- 
ternate  method). 

Disadvantages 

(Most  Of  These  Are  Not  Serious) 

1 .  Other  dead  cane  shoots  can  be 
mistaken  for  borer-killed  deadhearts. 
For  example,  some  young  cane  shoots 
may  die  because  of  herbicides  used 
along  ditch  banks  or  accidental  ex- 
posure of  the  seed  piece  in  cultiva- 
tion. However,  such  damage  can  easily 
be  distinguished  from  true  deadhearts 
because  the  entire  shoot  turns  yellow 
or  brown  instead  of  just  the  central 
whorl;  also,  all  the  shoots  in  several 
feet  of  row  are  usually  killed.  Except 
for  the  sugarcane  beetle,  Euetheola 
rugiceps  (LeConte),  which  occurs  in 
only  a  very  few  localized  areas,  few 
other  species  of  insects  cause  dead 
cane  shoots  and  they  are  of  little  im- 
portance. Physiological  deadhearts  also 
are  of  minor  importance.  The  farmer 
need  examine  only  a  few  deadhearts  to 
determine  the  percentage  that  were  kil- 
led by  the  borer.  It  will  usually  be  high. 

2.  Failure  of  infestation  to  develop 
beyond  the  deadheart  stage.  Although 
data  acquired  over  many  years  have 
shown  a  very  high  positive  correlation 
between  the  number  of  deadhearts  and 
the  infestation  at  the  time  of  harvest, 
in  a  few  fields  the  early  infestation 
may  fail  to  develop.  However,  in  these 
cases,  most  mortality  occurs  in  the  first- 
instar  borers  of  the  second  generation; 
thus  this  disadvantage  also  applies  to 
the  current  method  of  checking  fields 
since  entomologists  generally  agree  that 


90  %  or  more  of  all  mortality  in  most 
insects  occurs  in  the  tiny  larval  stages, 
and  it  is  on  these  stages  that  the  2nd 
method  of  checking  fields  is  based. 

3.  Treatment  with  insecticide  when 
not  needed.  Such  unnecessary  treat- 
ment is  costly  to  the  farmer  and  re- 
leases more  poisons  into  the  environ- 
ment. However,  in  actual  practice,  the 
number  of  applications  and  amount  of 
poisons  released  by  the  2  methods  are 
about  the  same.  Both  use  about  3  ap- 
plications of  1  5  pounds  of  endrin,  and 
when  the  automatic  schedule  calls  for 
a  4th  application,  only  about  1  2  pounds 
are  used. 

Present  Method  Of  Checking  Fields 
Each  Week 

(Insecticides  Are  Applied  Only  When 
5%  Of  The  Stalks  Are  Infested) 

With  the  present  method,  individual 
fields  are  checksampled  each  week 
from  mid-June  to  the  first  of  Septem- 
ber. In  fields  of  1 00  acres  or  less, 
present  recommendations  call  for 
samples  to  be  taken  in  six  locations 
spaced  about  the  same  distance  apart 
and  spotted  diagonally  across  the  field. 
Each  sample  count  consists  of  50  stalks 
selected  at  random,  1  step  apart,  along 
a  single  row  of  cane.  The  leaf  sheaths 
on  each  stalk  are  then  removed  for  a 
thorough  examination  for  borers  on 
the  inside  surface  of  the  sheath  and  the 
outside  surface  of  the  stalk  where  it 
was  covered  by  the  sheath.  Any  par- 
ticular field  is  treated  only  when  5  rr 
or  more  of  the  stalks  are  infested  with 
tiny  larvae  that  have  not  yet  bored 
into  the  stalk.  Subsequent  applications 
are  dependent  on  weekly  checks. 

Advantages 
Applications  are  made  only  when 
and  where  they  are  needed,  which  re- 
duces the  destruction  of  fish,  wildlife, 
and  natural  enemies  of  the  sugarcane 
borer,  prolongs  the  useful  life  of  new 
insecticides,  and  avoids  possible  ad- 
verse effects  of  insecticide  residues  in 
soil  on  crop  growth.  All  these  advan- 
tages are  based  on  the  assumption  that 
less  insecticide  will  be  applied.  How- 
ever, both  methods  actually  use  about 
the   same    amount   of   insecticides    (de- 
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termined  by  a  survey  of  cane  growers), 
and  few  fields  require  as  few  as  1  or 
as  may  as  5  applications.  Most  farmers 
use  from  2  to  4  applications  with  an 
average  of  about  3.  The  cost  to  the 
farmer  is  thus  about  the  same,  and  in 
the  only  5  known  replicated  field  tests 
in  which  the  2  methods  were  compared 
directly,  there  was  no  significant  differ- 
ence in  control. 

Disadvantages 

1 .  Inadequate  samples.  Any  pro- 
gram requiring  a  weekly  decision  to 
treat  or  not  to  treat  individual  fields 
within  a  plantation  certainly  requires 
an  intensive  survey.  Also,  in  small  ex- 
perimental plots  where  the  ratio  of 
stalks  examined  to  total  stalks  is  rel- 
atively high,  the  sampling  is  intensive; 
it  is  extensive  in  large  plantation  fields 
where  ratios  are  low.  By  the  older 
method  of  spot  counting,  the  ratios  in 
these  fields  were  much  higher.  (The 
present  method  is  an  outgrowth  of  a 
test  method  developed  for  small, 
1  /  1  00  acre,  experimental  plots  in  195  7 
in  which  50  stalks  in  each  plot  were 
examined  each  week  for  small  borers 
that  had  not  yet  bored  in.) 

2.  Difficulty  of  aerial  application  of 
an  insecticide  when  the  fields  to  be 
treated  change  from  week  to  week.  To 
better  visualize  the  situation,  we  might 
compare  the  fields  of  a  plantation  with 
a  checker  board.  The  first  application 
is  made  only  on  the  black  squares, 
the  second  on  the  red,  and  the  third  on 
certain  red  and  certain  black  squares. 
The  problem  is  not  so  great  with 
ground  equipment,  but  most  applica- 
tions of  insecticide  are  aerial. 

3.  Uncertainty  as  to  starting  date  of 
first  application.  Field  checkers  do  not 
always  agree  on  the  date  of  the  first 
application,  and  some  differences  may 
be  as  much  as  1  week  or  1  0  days.  This 
difference  could  be  serious:  once  a 
borer  gets  into  a  stalk,  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  reach  him  with  an  insecti- 
cide such  as  endrin. 

4.  Difficulty  in  seeing  first  instar 
borers.  Although  small  borers  can  be 
seen  on  the  outer  sides  of  the  stalk 
and  leaf  sheaths,  it  is  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  see  those  that  are  imbedded 
in  the  veins  of  the  leaf   sheath.   Thus, 


many  infested  stalks  may  be  recorded 
as  free  of  live  borers.  Counts  by  differ- 
ent people  can  vary  considerably  ac- 
cording to  their  eyesight  and  the  care 
exercised  in  examining  each  stalk. 

Large  Plot  Field  Tests  Comparing 
The  Two  Methods 

(Insecticide  Aerially  Applied) 

Although  the  present  method  was 
satisfactory  in  small  experimental  plots 
where  a  relatively  high  percentage  of 
the  total  stalks  were  examined,  we  do 
not  know  that  it  is  superior  for  com- 
mercial checking  of  large,  1 00-acre 
plantation  fields  where  the  pentage  of 
of  the  total  stalks  examined  is  so  low  as 
to  be  infinitesimal.  Also,  no  published 
data  show  that  the  present  method  is  sig- 
nificantly better  than  the  one  it  replaced, 
and  so  far  as  known,  no  comparative 
field  test  of  the  two  methods  has  ever 
been  conducted  on  a  plantation.  Thus 
some  kind  of  comparative  test  was  in 
order.  Unfortunately,  it  was  not  possible 
to  use  40-  to  1  00-acre  fields  in  which  the 
ratio  of  stalks  examined  to  total  stalks 
was  extremely  low.  Not  enough  large 
fields  planted  of  the  same  variety  of 
sugarcane  in  the  same  year,  in  the  same 
soil  type  could  be  found.  Therefore, 
much  smaller  fields  (about  9  acres) 
were  used.  These  smaller  fields  did 
weigh  the  scales  in  favor  of  the  present 
method  of  checking  because  of  the 
much  higher  ratio  of  stalks  examined, 
but  if  no  significant  difference  occurred 
in  borer  control  in  such  small  fields, 
there  certainly  could  not  be  any  in 
larger  fields. 

Four  replicated  experiments  were 
made  with  aerial  application  of  insec- 
ticides in  1965  and  1966  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  Mathews  and  Ashland 
plantations  of  the  South  Coast  Sugar 
Corporation  near  Houma,  the  Agricul- 
tural Division  of  Delta  Air  Lines,  Inc., 
and  the  I.  A.  Cash  Aerial  Crop  Service. 

Experimental  Technique 

Each  of  the  4  experiments  was  ar- 
ranged in  a  random  block  design  with 
4  replications  (only  3  for  Ashland  in 
1965)  of  each  treatment.  Each  repli- 
cate plot  was  about  9  acres.  Also,  be- 
(Continued  on  next  page) 
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A  COMPARISON  have  not  bored  into  the  stalk. 

cause  some  growers  use  3  applications,  Pretreatment  infestation  counts  were 

others   use    4,    and    some    only    2    with  made  for  both  methods  as  previously 

the  old  method,  all  3  treatments  were  described.    Endrin   granules  were   then 

usually  included  in  each  experiment  as  applied  aerially,  often  at  the  same  time 

follows:    (1)2   applications  at  5 -week  for  both  groups  of  fields  since  the  two 

intervals,   (2)   3  applications  at  3-week  methods  tended  to  use  the  same  num- 

intervals,    and     (3)     4    applications    at  ber  of  applications  starting  at  about  the 

2-week   intervals.    The   results   of   each  same     date.     Final     infestation     counts 

were   then   compared   directly  with  re-  (percentage     of     joints     bored)     were 

suits  obtained  with  the  present  method,  made  at  harvest.  More  details  of  the  4 

application    of    insecticide    only    when  experiments  are  given  in  Table  1 . 

5  %of  the  stalks  have  young  borers  that  (Continued  on  page   1  2) 


Table    1 . --Compar i son    of    two   methods    of    checking    fields    to   determine    need 

to   apply    insecticides    (endrin    granules),    results    based   on 

1/ 
percentage   of   joints    bored      at    harvest 


Previous   Method  Present    Method 

(based    on    500+   deadhearts  per    acre    and  (based    on    treat- 

automatic    schedule   of    applications)  ment   when    5%  of 

2    appli-               3    appli-  k   appli-  stalks    have 

cations                  cations  cations  borers    that    have 

at    5-week             at    3-week  at    2-week  not    bored    into 

Plantation                          intervals              intervals  intervals  stalk) 


Mathews  7-9  5.8  5-8  6.2 

Ashland  18.2  15.7  -   -  17-0 

Average  13.5  10.8  -    -  1 1 .6 


1965 

7.9 

5.8 

5.8 

18.2 

15.7 

-   - 

13.5 

10.8 
1966 

7.7 

9.5 

7.5 

23.0 

14.8 

16.0 

15.4 

12.2 

11.8 

Mathews  7-7  9-5  7.5  7.0 

Ashland  23.0  14.8  16.0  18. 5 

Average  15.4  12.2  11.8  12.8 

Grand   Average  14.2  11.5  -    -  l2-2 


_]_/    Each    infestation    figure    for    each    plantation    is    an    average    of    k    fields 
except    for    Ashland    in    1965     in   which    only    3    fields    were    examined.      Ten 
1 0-s talk    samples     (100    stalks)    were    examined    in    each    field. 
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PROTECT  SUGAR  CANE  FROM 
BORER  DAMAGE  WITH  ENDRIN! 


Control  sugarcane  borers  the  proven,  posi- 
tive way.  Use  Endrin,  the  stable  insecticide 
that  doesn't  have  to  be  used  right  after  it's 
formulated.  Apply  2%  Endrin  granules  at  a 
rate  of  15  pounds  per  acre,  at  three  week 
intervals.  Start  when  at  least  5%  of  the  plants 
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are  infested  with  young  larvae  which  have 
not  yet  bored  into  the  stalks.  The  last  appli- 
cation should  be  made  45  days  before 
harvest.  Do  not  feed  bagasse  or  field  trim- 
mings from  treated  fields  to  livestock.  Endrin 
is  the  lowest  cost  per  acre!  Order  Endrin  now! 


VELSICOL  CHEMICAL  CORPORATION 

Box  67,  Galena  Park,  Texas 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  information 
for  the  use  of  Endrin  on  sugarcane. 


ROUTE. 

TOWN. 


-Zip- 


VELSICOL  CHEMICAL  CORP 
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(Continued  from  page    10) 

Results 

The  percentages  of  joints  bored  at 
harvest  for  the  4  experiments  are  sum- 
marized in  Table  1 .  The  average  of  1  4.2 
for  2  automatic  applications  at  5 -week 
intervals  was  slightly  higher  than  the 
12.2  for  the  present  method.  However 
the  averages  for  3  applications  at  3- 
week  intervals  was  slightly  lower,  as 
was  also  true  for  4  applications  at  2- 
week  intervals.  Although  these  data 
show  better  control  by  the  old  method 
with  either  3  or  4  automatic  applica- 
tions, there  actually  was  no  significant 
difference  between  any  of  the  3  auto- 
matic schedules  for  the  old  or  new 
methods. 

Small  Plot  Field  Tests  Comparing 
The  Two  Methods 
(Hand  Application) 

A  small  plot  field  test  was  conducted 
to  compare  automatic  schedules  of  ap- 
plications with  a  schedule  based  on 
sampling  that  showed  5  %  or  more  of 
the  stalks  infested  with  larvae  feeding 
behind  the  leaf  sheath.  The  experiment 
was  conducted  on  the  Ashland  Planta- 
tion. 

Experimental  Technique 

A  randomized  complete  block  de- 
sign with  6  replications  was  employed. 
All  plots  were  in  I  cut  of  C.P.  44-101 
sugarcane.  The  plots  were  3  rows  wide 
by  48  feet  long  (  1  50  acre)  with  a 
1  -row  buffer  at  the  sides  and  a  6-foot 
buffer  on  the  ends.  Seven  percent  azin- 
phosmethyl  (Guthion)  was  applied  by 
hand  with  a  pint  shaker  jar  attached 
to  a  pole  held  over  the  row.  All  treat- 
ments were  begun  the  same  day.  Treat- 
ment A  consisted  of  3  applications 
spaced  3  weeks  apart  and  treatment  B 
of  4  applications  2  weeks  apart.  Treat- 
ment C  consisted  of  an  application 
made  only  when  5  '  <  or  more  of  the 
stalks  had  larvae  feeding  behind  the 
leaf  sheath;  for  this  treatmet,  100 
plants  selected  at  random  from  the  6 
replications  were  examined  every 
week,  and  an  application  was  made 
when  5'r  or  more  had  larvae  feeding 
behind  the  leaf  sheath. 


Results 

The  percentage  of  bored  joints  for 
1  00  stalks  from  each  treatment  estab- 
lished just  before  harvest,  was  1 2  % 
for  3  applications  at  3-week  intervals, 
1  1.5  %  for  4  applications  at  2 -week  in- 
tervals, and  9.9  %  for  applications 
made  only  when  5  %  of  the  stalks  were 
infested.  Even  in  the  small  plots  where 
field  checking  was  truly  intensive,  no 
statistically  significant  difference  ex- 
isted between  the  2  methods  of  check- 
ing though  each  method  gave  control 
that  was  significantly  better  than  the 
check. 

Summary  And  Conclusions 

Insecticides  should  be  applied  only 
when  insect  pests  are  present  in  suffi- 
cient numbers  to  cause  potential  crop 
damage.  Thus  any  economical  method 
of  checking  fields  to  accurately  deter- 
mine the  levels  of  infestation  requiring 
an  application  is  most  desirable.  Such 
a  method  was  used  in  checking  small 
experimental  plots  for  the  insecticidal 
control  of  the  sugarcane  borer.  Each 
week,  50  stalks  about  1  step  apart  in 
each  plot  were  examined  for  small 
borers  which  had  not  yet  bored  into 
the  stalks.  For  small  plots,  this  method 
was  excellent  because  it  was  an  inten- 
sive type  of  survey,  economics  were 
not  involved,  and  trained  entomolo- 
gists did  all  the  checking.  On  the  basis 
of  its  excellent  effectiveness  in  small 
plots,  the  method  was  recommended  i 
for  large  plantation  fields.  However, 
when  used  in  such  fields  the  method 
loses  most  of  its  desirable  qualities.  It 
ceased  to  be  an  intensive  type  of  sur- 
vey which  is  so  necessary  in  any  pro- 
gram calling  for  an  insecticide  treat- 
ment or  nontreatment  each  week  of 
individual  fields  within  a  plantation. 
Instead,  the  method  very  definitely  be- 
came an  extensive  type  of  survey 
because  the  infestation  counts  were 
spread  out  so  thinly  over  a  large  acre- 
age. 

The  present  recommended  method 
of  checking  fields  for  insecticidal  treat- 
ment or  nontreatment  for  the  sugar- 
cane borer  requires  such  skill  and  so 
much  time  that  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  adequately  sample  all  of  the  spotted 
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infestations  of  the  average  plantation. 
Therefore,  only  a  small  portion  of  the 
cane  acreage  is  actually  sampled. 

The  old  method  of  checking  fields 
was  based  on  the  number  of  borer- 
killed  deadhearted  plants  per  field  dur- 
ing the  early  growing  season  followed 
by  the  number  of  leaf-feeding  and 
leaf-sheath  feeding  signs  per  field  later 
in  the  season.  The  fields  were  then  us- 
ually subjected  to  an  automatic  sched- 
ule of  from  3  to  4  insecticidal  applica- 
tions. 

Since  no  research  data  were  avail- 
able to  show  which  method  was 
superior  under  large  field  conditions, 
5  experiments  were  conducted  during 
1965-66.  Results  showed  no  signifi- 
cant differences  in  sugarcane  borer 
control.  It  should  be  pointed  out  that 
in  laying  out  these  experiments  it  was 
impossible  to  obtain  40  to  1 00  acre 
fields  for  the  present  method  of  field 
checking.  Therefore,  smaller  fields 
(about  9  acres)  were  used.  Although 
the  use  of  such  fields  favored  the  pres- 
ent method   of   field   checking   since   a 


much  higher  ratio  of  stalks  was  exam- 
ined, it  was  believed  that  if  no  signifi- 
cant differences  in  borer  control  were 
obtained  in  such  small  fields  that  cer- 
tainly none  could  be  expected  in  larger 
fields. 
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"Sugar  Factory  Insurance 
Specialists" 

Gillis,  Hulse  and  Colcock,  Inc. 

839  Union  St.  New  Orleans,  La. 

Telephone  JA   2-1225 


Used  Equipment  for  Cane  Fields 


C  350  SCHIELD  BANTAM  s/n 
9571,  Continental  gas  engine,  24 
inch  shoes,  long  side  frames,  25 
foot  boom,  Fairlead,  double 
boom    point.  Good. 


B.R.,    La. 


2.  GALION      503G      GRADER     s/n 
G2360,     Gas     Engine,     Scarifier, 


Shift   Moldboard. 


Good   B.R.,    La. 


8.  KOEHRING  304,  s/n  8526, 
DRAGLINE,  Cat  D318  Diesel  En- 
gine,  35'   Boom,   30"   Shoes.  Fair   N.O.,La. 

9.  AMERICAN  395BC  DRAGLINE, 
s/n     GS-8046,     GM    3-71     Diesel 

Engine,  30'   Boom,  32"  Shoes.   Good  N.O.,   La. 


3.  ALLIS-CHALMERS  M-100  GRADER, 
s/n   238,   Enclosed   Cab,   Scarifier, 
New  Tires,  Hydraulic  Shift  Mold- 
board,   Diesel   Engine.  Excellent  N.O.,   La. 

4.  UNIT  #1520,  20  ton  TRUCK 
CRANE,  s/n  56455,  Gas  Engines 
Up     &     Down,     45'     Boom,     4x6 

Carrier.  Good    N.O.,    La. 

5.  LIMA  34,  s/n  3322-69  DRAG- 
LINE,   GM    4-71     Diesel     Engine, 

40'    Boom,    30"    Shoes.  Good    B.R.,    La. 

6.  LINK  BELT  LS98,  s/n  9LR2531 
DRAGLINE,  GM  4-71  Diesel  En- 
gine, 40'  Boom,   36"   Shoes.       Good  N.O.,   La. 


FURLOW-LAUGHLIN 
EQUIPMENT,  INC. 

Baton  Rouge  New  Orleans 

348-6721  888-4840 

NEW  AND  USED  EQUIPMENT-PARTS-SERVICE-RENTALS  A 


7.  ALLIS-CHALMERS  MODEL  D.D. 
GRADER,  s/n  2967,  Diesel  Eng- 
ine, Power  Circle  Turn,  Front 
Wheel    Lean,    Scarifier.  Good    B.R.,    La 
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UP  FRONT 

(Continued  from  page  3) 

growers  who  had  been  encouraged  to 
get  into  the  sugar  business  by  the 
U.S.D.A.,  finally  accepted  a  basic 
quota  for  the  Area  of  1,100,000  tons, 
and  gave  up  the  right  to  share  in  in- 
creases in  consumption  between  9,700- 
000  and  10,400,000  tons.  The  new 
basic  quota  was  205,000  tons  more 
than  the  basic  quota  for  the  area  under 
the  old  Act.  However,  this  proved  to 
be  inadequate.  In  spite  of  adverse 
weather  conditions  (two  hurricanes  and 
an  early  killing  freeze  in  Louisiana,  and 
a  crop  reducing  killing  freeze  in  Flor- 
ida) the  Mainland  Cane  Sugar  Area 
developed  a  serious  quota  problem 
during  1965  and  1966.  Then  came  the 
1967  crop  when  the  canes  were  spared 
the  ravages  of  ill-winds  and  killing  cold 
and  Louisiana  and  Florida,  together, 
produced  nearly  a  million  and  a  half 
tons  of  sugar  on  proportionate  shares 
acres  approved  by  the  U.S.D.A.  This 
crop  increased  the  Area  carry-over  to 
1,068,000  tons  which  is  only  32,000 
tons  below  the  quota  alloted  the  Area 
for  an  entire  year. 

Right  now,  there  are  two  solutions 
to  this  problem.  The  first  is  to  obtain 
an  increase  in  the  quota  for  the  Area. 
The  other,  which  we  will  not  talk 
about,  is  a  drastic  cut  in  cane  acreage. 

The  American  Sugar  Cane  League 
and  the  Florida  Sugar  Cane  League  are 
trying  desperately  to  arrange  for  a 
quota  increase.  They  contend  that,  with 
Puerto  Rico  failing  to  reach  its  basic 
quota  by  over  half  a  million  tons,  and 
with  no  other  Domestic  sugar  area  in 
trouble,  it  is  logical  and  equitable  that 
the  hurting  Louisiana  and  Florida  sugar 
cane  farmers  should  be  allowed  to 
share  in  the  Puerto  Rican  deficit.  How- 
ever, to  obtain  this  quota  relief  the 
Sugar  Act  must  be  amended.  This  is 
no  easy  matter,  especially  when  not  one 
of  the  other  Domestic  areas  has  shown 
the  slightest  inclination  to  help  us. 

Perhaps,  as  the  righteousness  of  our 
cause  becomes  better  known,  we  will 
find  some  friends  along  the  way.  For 
the  present  we  will  have  to  go  it  alone 


and  this,  to  put  it  mildly,  is  not  a  very 
enviable  position  to  be  in. 

Freight  Increase  Refused 

Word  has  been  received  by  the 
American  Sugar  Cane  League  that  the 
Louisiana  Public  Service  Commission 
has  refused  to  grant  a  request  by  the 
railroads  that  intrastate  freight  rates  on 
sugar  and  sugar  cane  be  increased. 

If  you  are  like  we  are,  freight  rates 
are  confusing:  There  are  "intrastate" 
rates  and  "intrastate"  rates.  The  Intra- 
state rates  apply  only  within  a  statei 
and  interstate  rates  apply  to  freight 
rates  between  states.  The  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  rules  on  inter- 
state rates  and  the  Louisiana  Public 
Service  Commission  rules  on  freight 
rates  within  Louisiana. 

It  is  noted  that  interstate  rates  on; 
raw  sugar  to  Sugar  Land,  Texas  have, 
already  been  increased  three  cents  a! 
hundred  pounds.  The  Southwestern 
Freight  Bureau  is  now  considering  a 
proposal  to   rescind   this  increase. 

Grants  Top  $115,000  00 

The  L.  S.  U.  Foundation  announced! 
on  May  1  3th  that  two  recent  grants 
from  the  American  Sugar  Cane  League 
to  the  Foundation,  amounting  tc 
$8,794.00,  have  brought  the  total  sun 
contributed  by  the  League  since  1  965 
to  Louisiana  State  University  for  sugai| 
cane  research  to  more  than  $1  15,000' 
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Walter  M.   Bartlett 
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THERE'S 

A  BETTER  WAY 

and  it's  STANDARD 

WATER 

"yni  ■"  ■  ■  NOW,  you  can  do  some- 
thing about  the  weather.  AMES'  irrigation 
systems  are  sized  to  the  plot,  completely 
portable  and  assure  a  cycle  of  moisture  to 
meet  the  tested  soil  conditions. 
Engineer  your  own  weather .  .  .  then  you're 
sure. 

WW  LIUm  I  standard-ize  the  un- 
loading of  cane  in  the  mil  I  yard. This  overhead 
KRANCO  crane  handles  either  chain-net  or 
side  dump  wagons  with  a  minimum  of  modi- 
fications. Kranco  cranes  are  fast  becoming 
STANDARD. 

WASTE 

In  sugar  mills,  as  in  cig- 
arettes, there  are  filters  and  filters  and 
filters.  But  with  STANDARD  it's  HAYWARD 
filters  because  it  produces  a  higher  clarity 
of  juice  than  conventional  methods.  Each 
season,  new  tests  are  made  under  all  con- 
ditions to  improve  the  quality  of  your  sugar 
and  increase  your  profits. 


STANDARD  SUPPLY 

&  HARDWARE  CO.,  INC. 

822  TCHOUPITOULAS  ST. 
NEW  ORLEANS,  LA.  70130 

TELEPHONE  522-6641 

•  LAKE  CHARLES  .  HOUMA  •  NEW  IBERIA 
•  HARVEY.  BATON  ROUGE  •  LEEVILLE 
.  HOUSTON 
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The  original,  genuine 


weed  control  in 
Sugar  Cane  is 


i 


SEE  YOUR  DEALER  IMMEDIATELY 
FOR  YOUR  FENAC  SUPPLY 

flfl  Nnpfl        First  name  in  herbicide  research 

•RODUCTS,  INC.,  AMBLER,   PENNSYLVANIA 
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ADDRESS  BY  W.  S.  CHADWICK 
TO  THE  SUGAR  CLUB,  NEW  YORK  CI 

MAY  21, 1968 


On  behalf  of  the  sugar  industries  of 
Florida  and  Louisiana,  we  want  you  to 
know  that  it  is  an  honor  and  a  privi- 
lege to  be  here  with  you  this  evening 
and  we  mean  that  very  sincerely. 

Possibly  we  appreciate  this  occasion 
more  than  many  of  you  may  realize.  In 
view  of  the  discussions  that  have  gone 
on  between  the  various  segment  of  the 
domestic  industry  in  recent  months,  a 
Salute  to  the  Mainland  Cane  Area  is 
about  the  last  thing  we  might  have 
expected.  If  this  Salute  had  been  pro- 
posed by  a  sugar  group  other  than  the 
Sugar  Club,  we  probably  would  have 
conditioned  our  acceptance  upon  prior 
agreement  regarding  the  use  of  fire- 
crackers. 

However,  this  is  the  Sugar  Club  and 
your  "Salute  to  the  Domestic  Cane  Pro- 
ducers" is  most  gracious  on  your  part 
and  gratefully  acknowledged  by  us. 

We  would  like  to  talk  to  you  this 
evening  about  the  very  serious  problem 
facing  us  in  the  Mainland  Cane  Area. 
We  would  like  to  explain  very  briefly 
how  this  problem  came  to  be,  why  it 
is  so  extremely  serious  and  why  it  must 
be  corrected  promptly.  We  are  con- 
vinced, as  reasonable  and  just  men 
must  be,  that  a  greater  degree  of  un- 
derstanding of  any  legitimate  problem 
can  only  contribute  to  its  solution.  Of 
even  greater  importance,  we  are 
alarmed  over  the  fact  that  the  Sugar 
Act,  which  we  have  advocated  and 
supported  for  so  many  years,  and 
which  we  continue  to  support,  has  giv- 
en birth  to  such  a  serious  threat  to  our 
economic  welfare. 

The  explanation  of  our  present 
problem  must  go  back  to  May  1  7, 
1963.  In  response  to  a  threatened 
world  shortage  of  sugar  and  abnor- 
mally high  prices  in  this  country,  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  announced 
on  that  date  that  all  acreage  restric- 
tions in  the  Mainland  Cane  Area  had 
been  removed  for  the  1963  crop  and 
that    none    would    apply    to    the     1964 


crop.  I  have  no  desire  to  be  critical  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Theirs 
is  an  extremely  difficult  task  but  the 
record  of  their  public  hearing  held 
prior  to  this  announcement  reveals  the 
Mainland  Cane  Area  strongly  objected 
to  any  removal  of  restrictions  and  pre- 
dicted that  excessive  production  would 
follow  such  removal.  Our  advice  was 
ignored  and,  as  a  result,  106,000  acres 
were  added  to  our  crop  in   1964. 

The  next  chronological  step  in  the 
development  of  our  problem  involves 
the  negotiations  that  were  held  in 
Washington  pertaining  to  the  1965 
amendment  to  the  Sugar  Act.  At  the 
time  of  these  negotiations  we  had  al- 
ready demonstrated  a  production  ca- 
pacity in  excess  of  1 , 1  00,000  tons.  Our 
basic  quota  then  amounted  to  895,000 
tons.  Representatives  of  other  areas 
had  problems  of  their  own  which,  I 
am  certain,  were  as  serious  to  them  as 
ours  were  to  us.  Certainly  it  can  be 
said  that  all  areas  did  not  come  away 
from  that  bargaining  table  with  results 
carefully  calculated  to  adequately  care 
for  their  future  needs.  Certainly  that 
was  true  in  our  case.  To  put  it  bluntly, 
in  the  time-worn  American  tradition, 
we  simply  horse-traded  to  the  best  of 
our  ability  and  obtained,  we  believe, 
the  best  terms  then  available. 

The  Mainland  Cane  Area  gained  an 
increase  in  basic  quota  and  an  "ad- 
vance", if  you  will,  against  future  in- 
creases in  consumption  estimate  be- 
tween the  levels  of  9,700,000  tons  and 
10,400,000  tons.  The  actual  amount 
of  that  increase  is  often  stated  to  be 
205,000  tons,  the  difference  between 
our  basic  quotas  before  and  after  the 
1965  amendment.  This  is  an  inaccu- 
racy, however,  since  we  gave  up  the 
right  to  share  in  the  growth  of  the  con- 
sumption estimate  until  that  total 
reached  10,400,000  tons.  Those  of  you 
who  may  be  statistically  inclined  might 
be  interested  in  computing  what  our 
(Continued  on  next  page) 
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quota  would  have  been  if  the  Sugar 
Act  had  merely  been  extended  with- 
out change  in  1965  as  compared  to 
what  it  actually  is  today.  Measured  in 
this  manner,  as  is  proper,  the  increase 
amounts  to  only  90,000  tons  and  not 
205,000  tons.  In  the  process,  and  effec- 
tive with  the  1965  crop,  our  acreage 
was   reduced   by   approximately    12%. 

Let  us  take  a  quick  look  at  what  has 
happened  since  then.  Our  1965  crop 
was  severely  damaged  by  Hurricane 
Betsy  and  a  freeze  in  Florida.  Our 
1966  crop  was  damaged  by  an  unprec- 
edented early  freeze  on  November  3  in 
Louisiana.  In  1965  we  equalled  our 
quota;  in  1966  we  exceeded  it  by 
1  1  3,000  tons.  Our  1967  crop  was  pro- 
duced under  favorable  weather  condi- 
tions in  both  states  and  exceeded  our 
quota  by  288,000  tons.  An  additional 
acreage  reduction  of  5  %  has  been 
ordered  for  the   1968  crop. 

Today,  our  inventories  have  reached 
the  point  where  further  and  far  more 
severe  acreage  reductions  are  contem- 
plated for  the  1969  crop.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  now  estimates  the 
1969  cut  will  be  approximately 
22J/2  %,  or  a  cumulative  total  for  1969 
of  approximately  35%  below  1964 
acreage  levels.  Obviously,  the  Main- 
land Cane  Area's  production  capacity 
seriously  exceeds  its  statutory  quota. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  detail  the 
hardship  that  will  result  from  acreage 
reductions  of  this  magnitude  in  an  in- 
dustry which  is  almost  entirely  one 
crop  agriculture,  which  utilizes  expen- 
sive, highly  specialized  equipment, 
which  has  a  minimum  of  three  years 
investment  in  each  plant  cane  crop  and 
which,  for  the  most  part,  has  no  pro- 
fitable substitute  crop.  We  have  been 
through  a  comparable  situation  in  the 
past,  on  a  less  severe  scale  and  know 
what   the   hardship   will   be. 

We  have  seen  this  problem  on  the 
horizon  for  some  time.  Over  a  year 
ago  we  initiated  an  effort  to  find  some 
solution,  some  administrative  means 
to  alter  this  situation  without  reopening 
the  Sugar  Act.  We  failed  completely. 
In  the  absence  of  administrative  relief, 
Legislative  action  must  be  sought. 


We  have  now  proposed  a  solution 
which  we  sincerely  believe  should  be 
acceptable  to  everyone.  From  our  point 
of  view,  we  will  retain  the  acreage  cuts 
already  imposed  and  continue  to  carry 
our  high  inventory.  We  request  no 
quota  from  other  domestic  areas.  We 
do  request  a  portion  of  the  Puerto 
Rican  deficit.  The  quantity  presently 
made  available  by  the  Sugar  Act  to 
the  Republic  of  the  Philippines,  but 
unused  by  them,  would  prevent  the 
losses  which  we  fear  so  greatly.  From 
our  friends  in  the  Western  Hemisphere 
countries,  who  hold  a  third  mortgage, 
if  you  will,  on  the  deficit  we  are  re- 
questing, we  ask  only  that  the  rapid 
rate  of  growth  which  they  have  en- 
joyed since  1965  (and  in  prior  years) 
be  moderated,  not  eliminated,  in  the 
future. 

Certainly  we  should  not  attempt  to 
argue  our  case  from  this  forum.  There 
is,  however,  a  broad  representation  of 
common  interest  present  in  this  room 
tonight.  We  are  all  vitally  interested  in 
the  continued  successful  operation  of 
the  Sugar  Act  and,  in  that  area  of 
mutual  interest,  we  would  like  to  leave 
you  with  these  thoughts. 

First,  the  Sugar  Act  is  seriously  out 
of  balance.  Any  comparison  of  the 
stated  quotas  of  individual  areas  in  the 
Act  with  todays  production  capacity 
of  those  areas  makes  that  imbalance 
self-evident. 

Second,  neither  we  in  the  industry 
nor  the  members  of  any  Congress  will 
ever  have  the  wisdom  to  write  an  Act 
of  appreciable  duration  without  run- 
ning the  risk  of  that  Act  getting  out 
of  balance  before  its  expiration.  Unless 
we  recognize  that  fact  and  are  willing 
to  take  appropriate  action,  we  seriously 
handicap  ourselves  in  the  future. 

Third,  one  of  the  stated  purposes  of 
the  Act  is  to  protect  the  welfare  of 
those  engaged  in  the  domestic  sugar 
producing  industry.  That  protection 
pertains  to  a  farmer  operating  near 
Clewiston,  Florida,  just  as  it  does  to  a 
farmer  operating  near  Lewiston,  Utah. 
It  applies  to  the  Red  River  valley  of 
Louisiana  to  the  same  extent  that  it 
applies  to  the  Red  River  valley  of 
North     Dakota     and    Minnesota.     That 
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UP  FRONT 
WITH  THE  LEAGUE 


By  A.  W.   Dykers 


Dubourg   Thibaut   Dies 

It  is  with  sincere  regret  that  we  re- 
cord the  passing  of  Dubourg  Thibaut, 
banker,  sugar  planter,  automobile  deal- 
er and  oil  distributor  of  Donaldson- 
ville,  La.  Mr.  Thibaut  died  May  21st, 
at  the  Provost  Memorial  Hospital  in 
Donaldsonville  after  a  lengthy  illness. 
He  was  78  years  old. 

Many  Louisiana  sugar  people  will  re- 
call the  work  of  Dubourg  and  his 
brother  Bronier  in  and  around  the 
Donaldsonville  area  during  the  lean 
years  of  the  depression.  He  organized 
and  served  as  President  of  the  South 
Louisiana  Production  Credit  Associa- 
tion, was  the  founder  and  first  Presi- 
dent of  the  Glenwood  Sugar  Coopera- 
tive at  Napoleonville,  and  was  a  char- 
ter member  of  the  big  Evan  Hall  Sugar 
Cooperative  in  Donaldsonville. 

Mr.  Thibaut  served  on  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  of  the  American  Sugar 
Cane  League  from  October  1943 
through  September  1951,  and  was  the 
2nd  Vice-President  of  this  organization 
for  two  years  starting  in  1943.  His  son 
James,  who  is  now  President  of  Evan 
Hall,  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
League's  Executive  Committee  in  1951 
to  take  the  place  of  his  father.  We  ex- 
tend our  deepest  sympathies  to  him 
and  the  other  members  of  the  Thibaut 
family  in  their  hour  of  sorrow. 


Dr.  Arthur  G.  Keller  Dies 

The  Louisiana  Sugar  Industry  lost 
another  of  its  distinguished  citizens 
during  the  middle  of  May  when  Dr. 
Arthur  G.  Keller,  world-famous  sugar 
engineer  and  consultant,  suffered  a 
heart  attack  while  driving  from  the 
Baton  Rouge  airport  to  his  home  on 
the  night  of  May  1  8th.  He  was  66  years 
old  and  was  returning  home  from  the 
Annual  Meeting  of  Sugar  Industries 
Technologists  which  was  held  in  Mont- 
real, Canada,  on  May  1  2th,  1  3th  and 
Nth. 

All  the  pages  in  this  issue  of  The 
Sugar  Bulletin  would  not  be  enough  to 
enumerate  the  accomplishments  of  Dr. 
Keller.  Sugar  cane  people  the  world 
over  called  on  him  for  advice  when 
they  were  in  trouble  and  his  friends 
were  legion.  They,  and  we,  will  miss 
him. 

A  Quote 

"I  think  frankly — there  is  no  thinking 
about  it — I  can  say  positively  that  no 
foreign  country  in  the  world,  no  other 
country  in  the  world  could  pay  the 
wages  that  are  paid  to  laborers  in 
Hawaii  and  our  mainland  areas,  and 
succeed  in  producing  sugar  at  anything 
like  our  prices." 

The  above  is  from  the  transcript  of 
the  1955  Sugar  Act  hearings  before  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  of  the  House 
(Continued  on  page   1  0) 


protection  is  not  applying  when  one 
farmer  is  being  asked  to  drastically  re- 
duce his  production  while  the  other  is 
being  encouraged  to  increase  his  pro- 
duction. No  amount  of  broad  generali- 
zation as  to  area  totals  or  otherwise  can 
substitute  for  the  specific  purpose  of 
the  Act. 

Lastly,  the  problem  I  have  been  dis- 
cussing will  not  go  away  if  our  efforts 
are  unsuccessful.  To  the  contrary,  they 


will  be  compounded  and  accentuated 
in  1969  if  additional  acreage  cuts  have 
been  imposed  and  our  inventories,  as 
a  result  of  the  1968  crop,  are  even 
larger  and  the  Sugar  Act  is  further  out 
of  balance.  Should  we  reach  that  point, 
our  efforts  will  merely  be  redoubled 
out  of  desperation.  We  have  no  al- 
ternative. 

Thank  you  sincerely  for  listening  to 
us. 


June   I,    1968 


IN  THE  FIELD  WITH 
LLOYD  L.  LAUDEN 


By  Lloyd  L.  Laud  en 


U.  S.  D.  A.  Houma  Station 
Contact  Meeting,  June  20,   1968 

It  is  time  for  the  Annual  summer 
meeting  of  the  Contact  Committee 
of  the  American  Sugar  Cane  League. 
The  meeting  will  take  place  Thursday, 
June  20th,  beginning  at  9:00  in  the 
morning  in  the  air  conditioned  Houma 
Municipal  Auritorium  at  880  Verrett 
Street,  Houma,  La.  Dr.  James  Irvine, 
Superintendent,  of  the  U.S.D.  A.  Houma 
Experiment  Station,  and  Mr.  Louis 
Arceneaux,  Chairman  of  the  Contact 
Committee,  invite  all  cane  growers  and 
all  other  interested  parties  to  attend 
this  important  meeting.  The  purpose 
of  the  meeting  is  to  allow  cane  growers 
and  others  to  hear  first  hand  reports 
from  the  scientists  conducting  research 
at  the  U.S.D. A.  Houma  Station  on  the 
many  problems  of  growing  sugar  cane. 

Highlighted  on  the  program  will  be 
the  discussion  on  new  varieties.  Two 
varieties  are  presently  being  considered 
for  release  and  if  one  or  both  of  these 
are  recommended  for  release  the  first 
public  announcement  will  be  made  at 
this  meeting. 

Also  highlighted  at  the  meeting  will 
be  the  discussion  on  diseases.  Many 
growers  will  be  interested  to  hear  re- 
ports concerning  Mosaic  and  Stunting 
disease.  Of  interest  also  will  be  a  re- 
port on  the  recent  discovery  of  Leaf 
Scald  at  the  U.S.D.A.  Canal  Point, 
Florida,  Cane  Breeding  Station.  Leaf 
Scald  is  a  new  disease  to  the  United 
States  cane  industry,  but  the  disease  is 
found  in  other  cane  growing  countries 
of  the  world.  In  this  connection,  symp- 
toms    resembling     Leaf    Scald     disease 


have  been  reported  and  examined  on 
many  farms  and  in  most  areas  of  the 
Louisiana  cane  belt.  Although  all  those 
who  have  made  examinations,  includ- 
ing the  writer,  believe  that  these  symp- 
toms are  those  of  something  else  and 
commonly  called  "genetic  varigations" 
which  causes  no  trouble  whatsoever, 
work  is  underway  now  to  scientifically 
prove  whether  or  not  these  symptoms 
are  those  of  Leaf  Scald.  If  these  are 
proven  to  be  symptoms  of  Leaf  Scald, 
then  this  disease  has  probably  been  in 
Louisiana  for  many  years  since  re- 
searchers and  others  report  having  seen 
these  symptoms  for  many  years  and 
some  as  long  as  for  thirty  years.  These 
chlorotic  striped  leaves  are  more 
commonly  found  this  year  in  L  60-25 
but  these  symptoms  can  be  found  in 
other  varieties  as  well.  If  this  is  Leaf 
Scald,  then  the  fear  of  this  disease  is 
not  as  great  since  it  has  not  caused  any 
trouble  up  until  now.  Work  is  to  con- 
tinue on  these  symptoms  and  growers 
will  be  kept  informed. 

There  are  many  other  interesting 
topics  to  be  discussed  at  the  meeting. 
The  recent  finding  on  weed  control 
alone  should  be  interesting  to  every 
grower  in  the  cane  industry.  Growers 
should  attend  this  meeting  to  learn 
"What's  new  in  sugar  cane." 

Growers  will  also  have  an  opportun- 
ity to  hear  what  is  new  on  "Sugar  Leg- 
islation". Mr.  W.  S.  Chadwick,  Chair- 
man of  the  League's  Legislative  Com- 
mittee, will  appear  on  the  program  to 
give  a  report  on  what  has  happened  in 
the  effort  to  get  more  marketing  quota 
for  Louisiana  and  to  indicate  plans  for 
the  future. 
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PROTECT  SUGAR  CANE  FROM 
BORER  DAMAGE  WITH  ENDRIN! 


Control  sugarcane  borers  the  proven,  posi- 
tive way.  Use  Endrin,  the  stable  insecticide 
that  doesn't  have  to  be  used  right  after  it's 
formulated.  Apply  2%  Endrin  granules  at  a 
rate  of  15  pounds  per  acre,  at  three  week 
intervals.  Start  when  at  least  5%  of  the  plants 
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are  infested  with  young  larvae  which  have 
not  yet  bored  into  the  stalks.  The  last  appli- 
cation should  be  made  45  days  before 
harvest.  Do  not  feed  bagasse  or  field  trim- 
mings from  treated  fields  to  livestock.  Endrin 
is  the  lowest  cost  per  acre!  Order  Endrin  now! 

r 

VELSICOL  CHEMICAL  CORPORATION 

Box  67,  Galena  Park,  Texas 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  information 
for  the  use  of  Endrin  on  sugarcane. 


ROUTE. 

TOWN. 


-Zip. 
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IN  WASHINGTON 
WITH   JOE  FERRIS 


By  Josiah  Ferris 


Washington  Wonderland 

The  Nations  Capitol  today  is  really 
a  Wonderland. 

If  you  should  happen  to  visit  here 
(and  we  don't  recommend  it)  you 
would  see  millions  of  dollars  worth  of 
property  destroyed  and  hundreds  of 
businessmen  being  ruined.  You  would 
see  and  hear  the  very  people  who  con- 
done the  rioting,  burning  and  looting 
demand  that  the  burned  out  areas  be 
turned  over  to  them  for  re-building 
(under  their  ownership)  presumably  as 
a  reward  for  violence.  You  would  see 
dozens  of  businesses  closed  under 
threat  of  destruction  to  the  property 
and  violence  to  personnel. 

You  would  see  crime  in  the  streets, 
burglaries,  rapes  and  brutal  assaults  in- 
creased at  a  terrifying  rate;  city-wide 
bus  service  stopped  from  dark  until 
dawn  because  of  numerous  holdups, 
six  or  seven  in  a  single  night,  and  mur- 
der of  bus  drivers;  insurance  companies 
canceling  policies  of  businessmen  in 
wholesale  lots  because  of  recent  ter- 
rific losses  caused  by  riots  and  the 
threats  of  renewed  destruction. 

Believe  it  or  not  you  would  see  a 
city  council  apparently  sympathetic  to 
those  who  make  the  loudest  and  most 
unreasonable  demands.  You  would  see 
and  hear  Commissioner  Washington 
(often  referred  to  as  the  "Mayor") 
deny  that  any  residents  of  the  city  of 
Washington  are  gripped  by  fear  be- 
cause of  the  failure  of  his  administra- 
tion to  maintain  law  and  order.  You 
would  see  police  and  firemen  working 
under  conditions  that  reputable  citizens 
could  never  imagine.  (The  noted  writ- 
er, David  Lawrence,  in  a  recent  edi- 
torial referred   to  Commissioner  Wash- 
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You  would  see  thousands  of  people 
marching  in  the  Capitol  City  "demand- 
ing their  rights"  but  unable  to  define 
those  "rights."  You  would  see  members 
of  the  President's  Cabinet  cooling  their 
heels  for  hours  while  they  waited  for 
"demonstrators"  to  call  upon  them  at 
their  leaders'  convenience.  You  would 
see  members  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  threatened  in  the  Capitol 
Building  and  in  their  private  dwellings. 
You  would  see  beautiful  public  park 
lands  appropriated  for  private  use — 
and  taxpaying  citizens  denied  access  to 
it.  You  would  see  all  of  this — and  more. 
What  you  would  see  would  be  true — 
but  unbelievable. 

Washington  today  really  is  a  Won- 
derland. 


Early  Adjournment? 

Early  adjournment  of  Congress 
looks  more  and  more  like  a  real  goal. 
The  House  Rules  Committee  warns 
that  after  July  9  it  will  quit  clearing 
legislation  for  House-floor  voting,  ex- 
cept for  emergency  bills.  A  similar  cut- 
off was  effective  late  last  session. 


Serving  farmers  of  South  Louisiana 
with    Dependable    Credit.    May 


we 


serve  you 


CROP  .  .  LIVESTOCK  .  .  EQUIPMENT 
FARMER  OWNED  AND  OPERATED 

SOUTH  LOUISIANA 
PRODUCTION  CREDIT  ASSOCIATION 

Box     488,     Napoleonville,     La. 
Phone:    369-3431 
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TO  MAINTAIN  A  HIGH  SUGAR  YIELD: 

go  after 
sugarcane 
borers  with 

GUTHION 

SUGARCANE  INSECTICIDE 
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You  can  stop  the  gluttonous  sugarcane 
borer  that  weakens  stalks,  decreases  the 
amount  and  purity  of  juice,  lowers  sucrose 
content.  Spray  your  cane  with  new,  low- 
cost  ®GUTHION  Sugarcane  Insecticide, 
specially  formulated  for  use  on  sugarcane 
crops.  And  Bagasse  from  sugarcane 
treated  with  GUTHION  can  be  used  as  feed 
for  cattle,  sheep  and  goats  without  fear  of 
illegal  residues.  GUTHION  Sugarcane  In- 
secticide is  another  quality  Blue  Bullseye 
product  from  Chemagro.  S13ZX 


CHEMAGRO 
CORPORATION 


®      KANSAS    CITY.  MISSOURI   64120 
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UP  FRONT 

(Continued  from  page  5) 
of  Representatives.  It  was  made  by 
none  other  than  Mr.  Lawrence  Myers 
who  at  that  time  was  the  Director  of 
the  Sugar  Division  of  the  U.S.D.A. 
Sugar  Consumption  Estimate  Raised 
On  May  1  5  th,  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  announced  an 
increase  of  200,000  tons  in  the  sugar 
consumption  estimate  for  1968.  This 
increased  the  total  overall  sugar  quota 
to  10,600,000  short  tons,  raw  value. 
Mainland  Cane's  share  of  this  increase 
is  34,667  tons.  U.  S.  beet  gets  an  addi- 
tional 95,333  tons  and  foreign  coun- 
tries picked  up  78,296  tons.  This  distri- 
bution follows  the  letter  of  the  law 
set  forth  in  the  1965  amendments  to 
the  Sugar  Act  which  gives  U.  S.  beets 
47.6667  percent  and  Mainlnd  Cane 
1  7.3333  percent  of  all  increases  in  the 
consumption  estimate  above  10,400,- 
000  tons. 

Lamborn  &  Co.,  Report 
On  May  24th,  Lamborn  &  Com- 
pany, Inc.,  the  nation-wide  sugar  bro- 
kerage firm  with  headquarters  in  New 
York  City,  issued  a  special  report  cov- 
ering the   Mainland   Cane   sugar   quota 


situation. 

The  heading  of  the  report  is  "Possi- 
ble Developments  In  Administering 
The  Sugar  Act  For  The  Balance  Of 
1968 ".  It  was  issued  because  Lamborn 
thinks  that  the  Mainland  Cane  situation 
"may  have  much  to  do  with  further 
actions  this  year  of  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture in  administering  the  Sugar  Act 
as  to  the  estimate  of  consumption  and 
the  reallocation  of  the  deficits  in  Puerto 
Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands  ". 

We  think  the  report  makes  good 
reading.  Our  guess  is  that  copies  may 
be  obtained  by  writing  to  Lamborn  & 
Company,  Inc.,  at  99  Wall  Street,  New 
York.,  N.  Y.  10005. 


1 Sugar  Factory  Insurance 
Specialists" 

is,  Hulse  and  Colcock,  Inc. 


839  Union  St.  New  Orleans,  La. 

Telephone   J  A    2-1225 


Commercial  Members  of  the 

AMERICAN  SUGAR  CANE  LEAGUE  OF  THE  U.S.A.,  INC. 

HARRY  L.  LAWS  &  CO.,  INC. 

126  Carondelet  Bldg. 

New   Orleans,    La. 

PELICAN  STATE  LIME  CO. 

Sta.-Rt.    1,   Box   759 

Morgan   City,    La.    70380 

R.  J.  REYNOLDS  FOODS,  INC. 

LAMBORN  &  COMPANY,  INC. 
616  Carondelet  Bldg. 

P.  O.  Box  488 
Harvey,   La.   70058 

New   Orleans,    La. 

HUMBLE  OIL  &  REFINING 
COMPANY 

LeBOURGEOIS  BROKERAGE  CO.,  INC. 
823  Perdido  Street 
New    Orleans,    La. 

MANARD  MOLASSES  COMPANY 

(Louisiana  Division) 
P.  O.  Box  1250                New  Orleans,  La. 

STANDARD  SUPPLY  &  HARDWARE 

CO.,  INC. 

822  Tchoupitoulas  St. 

New    Orleans,    La. 

1330  Whitney   Building 
New    Orleans,    La. 

GODCHAUX-HENDERSON  SUGAR 

REFINING  CO. 

Carondelet  Bldg. 

New    Orleans,    La. 

STATE  AGRICULTURAL  CREDIT 

CORP.,  INC. 

837  Whitney  Building 

New    Orleans,    La. 

WHITNEY  NATIONAL  BANK 
New  Orleans,  La. 
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ANNOUNCING 


The  Niagra  Chemical  Division, 

FMC  CORPORATION 

Opelousas,  Louisiana 

Will  Manufacture 
NIAGRA  G-7  GRANULES 


For  Proven  Sugarcane  Borer  Control, 
GUTHION  Granules 

will  be  available  from  all  NIAGRA  dealers 
in  South  Louisiana 


I  I 


The  original,  genuine 


for  weed  control  in 
Sugar  Cane  is 


SEE  YOUR  DEALER  IMMEDIATELY 
FOR  YOUR  FENAC  SUPPLY 

flfj   LHpP        First  name  in  herbicide  research 

PRODUCTS,  INC.,   AMBLER,   PENNSYLVANIA 
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UP  FRONT  WITH  THE  LEAGUE 


By  A.  W.   Dykers 


Hearings 

The  U.S.D.A.  has  announced  the 
dates  for  both  the  Wage-Price  and  the 
Proportionate  Shares  (Acreage  Allot- 
ment)  public  hearings. 

The  Louisiana  portion  of  the  Wage- 
Price  Hearing  is  scheduled  for  the 
Municipal  Auditorium  in  Houma  on 
June  24th  beginning  at  9:30  a.m. 
Florida  will  be  heard  in  Belle  Glade 
on  June  20th. 

The  Acreage  Allotment  Hearing, 
which  is  for  the  entire  Mainland  Cane 
Sugar  Area,  will  be  held  in  Room  300 
of  the  Whitney  Building  in  New  Or- 
leans on  June  28th  beginning  at  10:00 
o'clock  in  the  morning. 

Elsewhere  in  this  issue  we  are  pre- 
senting the  entire  official  news  release 
announcing  the  Proportionate  Shares 
Hearing.  The  following  information 
pertaining  to  Louisiana  is  taken  from 
the  official  U.S.D.A.  June  3rd 
announcement  of  the  Wage  -  Price 
Hearing. 


The  purpose  of  the  hearing  is  to  re- 
ceive evidence  likely  to  be  of  assistance 
to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  de- 
termining (1), pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  section  301  (c)  (  1  )  of  the  act, 
whether  the  wage  rates  established  for 
Louisiana  sugarcane  fieldworkers  in 
the  wage  determination  which  became 
effective  October  16,  1967  (32  F.R. 
13801),  continue  to  be  fair  and  rea- 
sonable under  existing  circumstances, 
or  whether  such  determination  should 
be  amended;  and  (2)  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  section  301  (c)(2)  of 
the  act,  fair  and  reasonable  prices  to 
be  paid  for  the  1968  crop  of  sugar- 
cane in  Louisiana  by  producers  who 
process  sugarcane  grown  by  other  pro- 
ducers and  who  apply  for  payment 
(Continued   on  page  8) 


HELP  WANTED 

Louisiana  Raw  Sugar  Factory  Needs 

CHIEF  ENGINEER 

Address   Inquiries  to  C- 1 , 

The  Sugar  Bulletin 

414  Whitney  Bldg.  N.   O..  La.   70130 


RECEIPTS  OF  OFFSHORE  RAWS  AT  NEW  ORLEANS    (LONG  TONS) 
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1967 

496,208 

211,379 

323,339 

58,431 

51,554 

81,194 

1,222,105 

1968 

January- 

None 

2,000 

33,193 

None 

3,610 

None 

38,803 

38,803 

February 

45,603 

None 

21,865 

None 

None 

None 

67,468 

106,271 

March 

49,123 

5,887 

27,257 

None 

2,902 

None 

85,169 

191,440 

April 

59,328 

32,134 

36,682 

None 

9,971 

7,350 

145,465 

336,905 

May 

52,714 

34,747 

39,668 

9,083 

10,253 

14,000 

160,465 

497,370 

"Does  not  include  offshore  raws  transloaded  from  ships  to  barges  in  the  Mississippi 
River  for  Industrial  Sugars,  Inc.,  St.  Louis  Mo.,  These  shipments  amounted  to  32,246 
long  tons  in  1967. 

The   January   through   May    1968,   total   is    14,427    long   tons. 
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IN  THE  FIELD  WITH 
LLOYD  L.  LAUDEN 


By  Lloyd  L.  Lauden 


1968  Crop  Looking  Good 

The  crop  has  taken  on  a  better  ap- 
pearance in  the  last  two  weeks.  Growth 
has  been  good.  Rainfall,  in  general, 
has  been  good  but  there  are  still  some 
dry  areas.  In  spite  of  good  growth 
during  the  last  two  weeks,  growth 
measurements  at  the  U.S.D.A.  Houma 
Station  show  cane  is  about  two  inches 
shorter  than  cane  was  during  the  same 
period  last  year  and  about  three  and 
a  half  inches  shorter  than  for  the  same 
period  in    1  966. 

Grass  control  during  the  late  cool 
spring  was  not  good;  but  now  that 
warm  weather  has  set  in,  control  seems 
to  be  improving.  This  does  not  mean 
that  the  crop  is  perfectly  clean  because 
there  is  a  considerable  amount  of  grass 
in  some  areas.  Many  growers  report 
good  grass  control  with  the  new  herbi- 
cide, Sinbar.  Many  of  the  same  growers 
also  report  greater  care  must  be  exer- 
cised when  using  this  material.  Growers 
who  have  not  yet  tried  Sinbar  should 
give  it  a  trial. 

There  appears  to  have  been  more 
chemical  injury  to  cane  this  year  than 
usual.  Although  Dalapon  seems  to  have 
inflicted  more  damage,  there  was  no- 
ticable  damage  from  most  other  chem- 
icals. Growers  are  cautioned  not  to  use 
Silvex  for  tievine.  There  is  a  five 
month  waiting  period  after  use  and  be- 
fore harvest  is  allowed  under  the 
U.S.D.A.  label  in  cane.  Growers  will 
have  to  rely  on  the  Amine  2,4,D  or 
the  low  volatile  ester  of  2,4,D. 

The  mosaic  disease  situation  appears 
to    be    on    the    increase.    Many    growers 


report  it  impossible  to  rogue  C.P.  52- 
68  any  longer.  Some  growers  also  re- 
port L.60-25,  released  in  1966,  has 
reached  the  point  where  it  cannot  be 
rogued  successfully  any  longer.  Grow- 
ers should  do  everything  possible  to 
keep  the  seed  supply  of  this  variety 
fairly  clean.  L.60-25  is  such  an  early 
maturing  variety  and  is  so  generally 
adapted  that  it  would  be  a  big  loss  to 
have  to  discontinue  the  use  of  this  va- 
riety because  of  decline  in  yield  caused 
by  the  disease.  Experiments  show  be- 
yond any  doubt  that  mosaic  disease 
reduces  yields  in  this  variety.  Dr.  R.  J. 
Steib,  Pathologist,  L.S.U.  reports  that 
a  late  roguing  in  July  will  do  much  to 
prevent  the  build-up  of  this  disease. 
This  roguing  should  be  in  addition  to 
the  normal  roguing  not  as  a  substitute 
for  the  earlier  roguing.  Growers  are 
encouraged  to  try  this,  particularly  on 
this  very  good  newly  released  variety. 
The  variety  is  looking  good  all  over 
the  belt  and  growers  appear  to  like 
the  variety  but  are  greatly  concerned 
over  the  amount  of  mosaic  in  the 
variety. 


FOR   SALE 

One  Man  Thomson  Jr.  Loader 
and  Barros  Piler  on  W.  D.  Gaso- 
line Tractor. 

Condition  Good  —  Has  always 
been  operated  by  owner. 

JOHN   R.   NAQUIN 

Rt.  2  Box  224      Phone  446-6063 

Thibodaux,   La. 
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IN  WASHINGTON 
WITH  JOE  FERRIS 


By  Josiah  Ferris 


Hale  Boggs  Honored 

Hale  Boggs,  representing  Louisiana's 
Second  Congressional  District,  was 
honored  by  President  Johnson  who  ap- 
pointed him  to  a  one  year  term  on  the 
new  Commission  on  Violence.  Suave, 
mild-mannered,  handsome  Hale  is  not 
generally  known  as  an  authority  on 
violence  but  he  is.  He  served  with  dis- 
tinction on  the  Warren  Commission 
which  investigated  the  assassination  of 
President  John  F.    Kennedy. 

When  announcing  the  establishment 
of  the  Commission  on  Violence,  Presi- 
dent Johnson  indicated  that  the  Com- 
mission will  not  look  specifically  into 
the  assassination  of  Senator  Kennedy 
because  of  the  legal  procedures  in- 
volved in  that  case.  The  President  in- 
structed the  Commission  to  report  on 
"What — beyond  firm  and  effective 
federal  and  state  gun  control  laws 
which  are  so  desperately  needed, — can 
be  done  to  give  further  protection  to 
public  leaders  and  private  citizens?" 

Public  opinion  in  the  Washington 
area  generally  is  not  in  sympathy  with 
the  proposed  gun  control  law.  Citizens 
fear  that  additional  controls  will  not 
provide  adequate  protection  to  the 
average  citizen  from  hoodlums  and 
gangsters  who  have  and  will  continue 
to  have  access  to  fire  arms  regardless 
of  so-called  gun  control  laws. 

Numerous  residents  of  this  area  un- 
doubtedly will  recommend  to  the  Com- 
mission on  Violence  that  the  best  and 
quickest  way  to  return  to  law  and  order 
is  for  the  President  to  issue  a  procla- 
mation instructing  law  enforcement 
agencies  and  courts  to  enforce  by 
every  means  within  their  power,  not 
only    existing    laws    pertaining    to    fire 


arms  and  their  use,  but  also  the  num- 
erous other  statutes,  federal  and  state, 
which  heretofore  have  served  a  useful 
purpose   by   severely   punishing   felons. 

Solid  substantial  citizens  of  the  Na- 
tional Capitol  area  in  every  walk  of 
life  who  normally  would  abhor  vio- 
lence in  any  form  now  are  completely 
convinced  that  the  best  way  to  sup- 
press and  avoid  further  violence  is  by 
meeting  violence  head  on  in  the  old- 
fashioned  but  effective  American  way. 
If  you  must  shoot  to  protect  life  or 
property,  shoot  to  kill;  if  a  murderer, 
looter,  rapist  or  arsonist  is  arrested  and 
brought  before  the  courts,  they  should 
be  promptly  and  fairly  tried.  If  con- 
victed, they  should  be  sentenced  in 
accordance  with  existing  law  and  not 
according  to  the  tailor-made  interpre- 
tations of  such  law  written  by  the  U.  S. 
Supreme  Court  to  fit  each  individual 
case. 

And  speaking  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
another  distinguished  Louisianian,  Sen- 
ator Russell  B.  Long  says  that  if  the 
Supreme  Court  fails  to  head  Congres- 
sional directives  in  the  recently  passed 
anti-crime  bill  then  Congress  should 
consider  amending  the  Constitution  to 
end  the  life  tenure  of  the  Justices. 

Adoption  of  such  an  amendment 
would  bring  the  Justices  before  Con- 
gress periodically  for  a  review  Senator 
Long  said.  "We  would  then  vote, 
based  on  a  Justice's  record  and  on  his 
age  and  other  relevent  considerations 
whether  he  should  continue  to  serve." 

"The  first  step  for  Congress,  Sena- 
tor Long  said,  "is  to  try  to  make  the 
Supreme  Court  see  the  light  of  day 
because  they  are  beginning  to  go  on 
trial  themselves  now." 


June   15,    1968 


HEARING  ANNOUNCED  ON  1969  MAINLAND 
SUGAR  CANE  PROPORTIONATE  SHARES 

The  following  is  the  official  announcement  of  the  public  hearing  to  be 
conducted  by  the  U.S.D.A.  in  New  Orleans,  June  28th,  regarding  1969 
acreage  allotments  for  Louisiana  and  Florida  sugar  cane  farmers.  It  was  issued 
in  Washington  on  June  3rd. 


The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture announced  today  that  an  informal 
public  hearing  will  be  held  June  28, 
1968,  in  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  to 
receive  views  and  recommendations 
with  respect  to  establishing  farm  pro- 
portionate shares  (acreage  allotments) 
for  the  1969  sugarcane  crop  in  Main- 
land Cane  Sugar  Area  (Florida  and 
Louisiana).  The  hearing  will  begin  at 
10  a.m.  (CTD)  in  Room  300,  Whitney 
Building,    228  St.   Charles  Avenue. 

Notice  of  this  hearing  will  be  filed 
in  the  next  few  days  for  publication 
in  the  Federal  Register. 

Sugar  production  from  the  restricted 
1967  crop  amounted  to  1,45  7,000 
tons,  consisting  of  740,000  and  717,- 
000  tons,  raw  value,  respectively,  in 
Louisiana  and  Florida.  This  was  by  far 
the  largest  crop  of  record  in  the  area. 
The  total  production  exceeded  that  of 
the  1966  crop  (the  previous  record) 
by  245,000  tons  although  grown  on 
approximately  the  same  acreage.  The 
Jan.  1,  1968,  effective  inventory 
(sugar  on  hand  plus  production  after 
the  first  of  the  year  from  the  1967 
crop)  was  1,067,000  tons,  or  288,000 
tons  more  than  a  year  earlier. 

Acreage  allocated  to  the  two  States 
for  the  1968  crop  is  five  precent  less 
than  the  prior  year.  Production  from 
the  1968  crop  is  expected  to  exceed 
somewhat  the  1 968  marketing  quota 
for  the  area.  Thus,  the  effective  inven- 
tory on  Jan.  1,  1969,  is  currently  ex- 
pected to  be  somewhat  larger  than  at 
the  beginning  of  this  year.  Weather  will 
be  the  dominant  factor.  If  it  should  be 
ideal,  as  it  was  for  the  1967  crop,  the 
effective  inventory  could  be  larger  than 
the    1969  marketing  quota. 

To  avoid  a  further  accumulation  of 
sugar  supplies  in  excess  of  quota  and 
carryover  requirements,  careful  consid- 
eration   must   be   given    to    the    acreage 


which  may  be  provided  within  propor- 
tionate shares  for  the   1969  crop. 

Marketing  of  sugarcane  for  the  pro- 
duction of  sugar  from  acreages  within 
individual  farm  shares  is  one  of  the 
conditions  producers  must  meet  to 
qualify  for  Sugar  Act  payments. 

Views  and  recommendations  of  in- 
terested persons  are  desired  at  the 
hearing  on  all  matters  relating  to  estab- 
lishment of  proportionate  shares. 

The   following   is   presented    solely   as 
a  basis  for  discussion  at  the  hearing: 

1 .  Separate  State  allocations  would 
be  established.  The  acreage  allocation 
for  each  State  would  be  the  total  of 
final  1968-crop  shares  established  in 
each  State  factored  to  the  level  of  the 
acreage  required  within  the  two  allo- 
cations to  bring  sugar  supplies  into  line 
with  quota  needs  and  inventory  re- 
quirements. Latest  estimates  indicate 
that  the  1968-crop  shares  total  about 
188,400  acres  for  Florida  and  301,800 
acres  for  Louisiana.  Views  as  to  what 
the  level  of  acreage  should  be  for  1969 
are  requested. 

2.  Within  each  State  allocation, 
acreage  would  be  set  aside  for  the  fol- 
lowing  purposes: 

a.  Establishing  shares  for  new  farms. 

b.  Handling   appeals. 

What  acreage  is  needed  for  each? 

3.  A  farm  base  would  be  estab- 
lished for  each  old  producer  farm  at 
the  larger  of  (a),  the  1968-crop  acre- 
age (within  the  final  share  established) 
harvested  for  sugar  and  seed  plus  the 
acreage  of  bona  fide  abandonment,  or 
(b)  the  1968-crop  original  share  if  the 
farm  operator  used  at  least  90  percent 
of  such  share  or  used  less  than  90  per- 
cent for  reasons  beyond  his  control. 

4.  A  farm  proportionate  share 
would  be  established  for  each  farm  by 
applying     an     appropriate     adjustment 

(Continued   on  page  8) 
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The  Niagara  Chemical  Division, 

FMC  CORPORATION 

Opelousas,  Louisiana 

Will  Manufacture 

NIAGARA  G-7  GRANULES 


For  Proven  Sugarcane  Borer  Control, 
GUTHION  Granules 

will  be  available  from  all  NIAGARA  dealers 
in  South  Louisiana 
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(Continued  from  page  3) 
under  the  act. 

In  the  interest  of  obtaining  the  best 
possible  information,  all  interested  per- 
sons are  requested  to  appear  at  the 
hearing  to  express  their  views  and  pre- 
sent appropriate  data  in  regard  to 
wages  and  prices. 

While  testimony  on  all  pertinent 
points  is  desired,  it  is  especially  re- 
quested that  witnesses  be  prepared  to 
offer  information  and  recommenda- 
tions on  the  following  matters  regard- 
ing fair  wages  for  fieldworkers  and 
prices  for  sugarcane: 


Louisiana 


(a)    Wages. 


(  1  )  Need  for  changes  in  number 
of  worker  classifications  and 
elimination  of  differential  in 
wage  rates  for  harvest  and 
non-harvest  workers. 

(2)  Wage  rate  differentials  be- 
tween unskilled,  semi- 
skilled,  and  skilled  workers. 

(3)  Wage  payment  practices  for 
idle  time  spent  in  field  by 
all  classes  of  workers  pend- 


ing    reassignment     to     other 
work. 

(b)    Prices. 

(  1  )  Periods  to  be  used  to  deter- 
mine the  season' s  average 
prices  of  raw  sugar  and 
blackstrap  molasses  with 
special  attention  to  shorten- 
ing the  period  used  to  com- 
pute such  season's  average 
prices. 

(2)  Specification  and  standardi- 
zation of  hoisting  allowances 
made  by  processors  to  pro- 
ducers. 

The    hearings    after    being   called    to 
order    at    the    times    and    places    men-  I 
tioned  herein,   may  be  continued  from  j 
day  to  day  within  the  discretion  of  the  | 
presiding     officers     and     may     be     ad- 
journed to  a  later  day  or  to  a  different 
place  without  notice  other  than  the  an- 
nouncement thereof  at  the  hearings  by 
the  presiding  officer. 

T.    O.    Murphy,    A.    A.    Greenwood, 
D.     E.     McGarry,     C.     F.     Denny,     and 
R.    R.    Stansberry,    are    hereby    desig- j 
nated   as  presiding   af ficers  to   conduct 
either  jointly  or  severally  the  foregoing! 
hearings. 

(Continued  on  page   10) 


HEARING 

(Continued  from  page  6) 
factor  to  the  farm  base  (except  farm 
bases  of  50  acres  or  less)  to  keep  the 
total  shares  for  all  farms  within  the 
State  allocation,  less  set  asides.  Pro- 
vision would  be  made  to  establish 
shares  at  a  level  of  at  least  50  acres 
for  farms  having  bases  of  more  than 
50  acres.  Shares  for  farms  with  bases 
of  50  acres  or  less  would  be  estab- 
lished at  the  level  of  such  bases.  The 
Department  estimates  that  about  44 
percent  of  the  total  number  of  farms 
in  the  area  would  have  bases  of  less 
than  50  acres.  These  farms  represent 
slightly  more  than  4  percent  of  the 
total  acreage.  The  protection  accorded 
them  in  the  event  of  a  sizable  cutback 
only  would  affect  the  factor  applied  to 
bases  of  larger  farms  by  around  1  per- 
centage point. 


5.  Provision  would  be  made  to  per- 
mit each  State  to  utilize  the  total  ofj 
the  proportionate  share  acreage  by 
distributing  any  acreage  unused  on 
farms  to  other  farms  which  can  use 
additional  acreage. 

Statistical  information  relating  to> 
acreage,  sugar  production,  effective  in- 
ventory, and  other  pertinent  data  is 
being  sent  to  the  Florida  and  Louisiana 
ASC  State  Committees  for  distribu- 
tion to  interested  persons  for  use  in 
preparing  their  recommendations  un-i 
der  the  program. 

Briefs  may  be  presented  at  the  hear- 
ing (in  original  and  3  copies)  or 
mailed  to  the  Director,  Sugar  Policy 
Staff,  Agricultural  Stabilization  and 
Conservation  Service,  U.  S.  Depart-; 
ment  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.C. 
202  50,  so  as  to  be  received  not  later! 
than  July   15,    1968. 
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PROTECT  SUGAR  CANE  FROM 
BORER  DAMAGE  WITH  ENDRIN! 


Control  sugarcane  borers  the  proven,  posi- 
tive way.  Use  Endrin,  the  stable  insecticide 
that  doesn't  have  to  be  used  right  after  it's 
formulated.  Apply  2%  Endrin  granules  at  a 
rate  of  15  pounds  per  acre,  at  three  week 
intervals.  Start  when  at  least  5%  of  the  plants 


O 


THE    GROWING   WORLD    OF 


are  infested  with  young  larvae  which  have 
not  yet  bored  into  the  stalks.  The  last  appli- 
cation should  be  made  45  days  before 
harvest.  Do  not  feed  bagasse  or  field  trim- 
mings from  treated  fields  to  livestock.  Endrin 
is  the  lowest  cost  per  acre!  Order  Endrin  now! 

r 

VELSICOL  CHEMICAL  CORPORATION 

Box  67,  Galena  Park,  Texas 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  information 
for  the  use  of  Endrin  on  sugarcane. 


NAME. 


ROUTE. 
TOWN- 


.STATE. 


-Zip- 


COPYRIGHT  VELSICOL  CHEMICAL  CORP.,   1963 
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(Continued   from  page   8) 

Deficits    Reallocated 

On  June  4th,  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, Orville  L.  Freeman,  declared  a 
deficit  of  400,000  tons  in  the  Puerto 
Rican  sugar  quota  and  15,000  tons  in 
the  Virgin  Island  quota.  In  the  news 
release  concerning  the  deficits  he 
stated  that  the  Republic  of  the  Phil- 
ippines has  informed  him  that  it  is  not 
in  a  position  "to  participate  in  servicing 
the  deficits  arising  in  other  areas",  this 
year. 


THE  BARTLETT  TANNIN 

PRODUCTS  COMPANY 

Walter  M.  Bartlett 

LIQUID  CHEMICALS  IN  BULK 

1460   South   Peters   St. 

New  Orleans,   La. 


Under  the  rules  of  the  Sugar  Act, 
the  Philippines,  if  they  had  the  sugar, 
would  receive  47.22  percent  of  the  de- 
clared deficit,  which  is  nearly  200,000 
tons.  However,  since  the  Philippines 
can't  use  it,  President  Johnson  has  de- 
clared that  it  is  in  the  "national  in- 
terest" (ours,  we  suppose)  to  give  the 
Dominican  Republic  a  windfall  of 
75,000  tons  of  the  unused  Philippine 
share.  This  is  in  addition  to  the  amount 
that  the  Dominican  Republic  gets  by 
law  under  the  Sugar  Act. 


"Sugar  Factory  Insurance 
Specialists" 

Gillis,  Hulse  and  Colcock,  Inc. 

839  Union  St.  New  Orleans,  La. 

Telephone  JA   2-1225 


Commercial  Members  of  the 
AMERICAN  SUGAR  CANE  LEAGUE  OF  THE  U.S.A.,  INC. 


HARRY  L.  LAWS  &  CO., 
126  Carondelet  Bldg, 
New   Orleans,   La. 


INC. 


LAMBORN  &  COMPANY,  INC. 

616  Carondelet  Bldg. 

New   Orleans,    La. 


LeBOURGEOIS  BROKERAGE  CO.,  INC. 
823  Perdido  Street 
New   Orleans,    La. 


MANARD  MOLASSES  COMPANY 

1330  Whitney  Building 

New   Orleans,    La. 


GODCHAUX-HENDERSON  SUGAR 

REFINING  CO. 

Carondelet  Bldg. 

New    Orleans,    La. 


PELICAN  STATE  LIME  CO. 

Sta.-Rt.    1,  Box   759 

Morgan   City,    La.    70380 

R.  J.  REYNOLDS  FOODS,  INC. 

P.  O.  Box  488 

Harvey,  La.  70058 

HUMBLE  OIL  &  REFINING 

COMPANY 

(Louisiana  Division) 

P.  O.  Box  1250  New  Orleans,  La. 

STANDARD  SUPPLY  &  HARDWARE 

CO.,  INC. 

822  Tchoupitoulas  St. 

New    Orleans,    La. 

STATE  AGRICULTURAL  CREDIT 

CORP.,   INC. 

837  Whitney  Building 

New   Orleans,    La. 

WHITNEY  NATIONAL  BANK 
New  Orleans,  La. 
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McColIam  To  Southdown 


The   reallocation   in  short   tons,    raw 
value  is  as   follows: 


Mexico 

65,536 

Dominican  Republic 

139,095 

Brazil 

64,095 

Peru 

51,124 

British  West  Indies 

23,055 

Ecuador 

9,326 

French  West  Indies 

7,253 

Argentina 

7,885 

Costa  Rica 

7,545 

Nicaragua 

7,545 

Colombia 

6,782 

Guatemala 

6,359 

Panama 

4,748 

El  Salvador 

4,663 

Haiti 

3,561 

Venezuela 

3,222 

British  Honduras 

1,680 

Bolivia 

763 

Honduras 

763 

It  is  regrettable  that  M 

ainland  Cane 

is  not  on  the  list  but,  under  the  Sugar 

Act  as  it  is  written,    this 

would   be   a- 

gainst  the  law. 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  South- 
down, Inc.  has  announced  the  appoint- 
ment of  Mr.  Andrew  McColIam,  Jr. 
to  the  position  of  Assistant  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  corporation. 

Mr.  McColIam  is  a  graduate  of 
Louisiana  State  University,  where  he 
received  his  B.A.  degree  in  1948  and 
his  L.L.B.  degree  in  1951.  After  serv- 
ice with  the  United  States  Army,  he 
was  associated  with,  and  subsequently 
became  a  partner  in,  the  firm  of  Mil- 
ling, Saal,  Saunders,  Benson  and 
Woodward. 

The  McColIam  family  has  been  en- 
gaged in  sugar  cane  growing  in  Terre- 
bonne Parish  for  three  generations. 
In  his  legal  practice  Mr.  McColIam  has 
devoted  much  time  to  matters  involv- 
ing land   and  mineral  law. 

Mr.  McColIam  will  be  stationed  in 
the  New  Orleans  office  of  Southdown, 
Inc.  He  will  be  actively  engaged  in 
all  phases  of  the  Company  s  opera- 
tions. 


Used  Equipment  for  Cane  Fields 


1.  Used  NORTHWEST  MODEL  25, 
s/n  12330,  DRAGLINE,  Cat  D318 
Diesel,     30'     Boom,     28"     Shoes, 

Fairlead  Condition    Fair   B.R.,    La. 

2.  6ALION  5036  GRADER  s/n 
G2360,     Gas     Engine,     Scarifier, 

Shift  Moldboard.  Good  B.R.,    La. 

3.  ALUS-CHALMERS  M-100  GRADER, 
s/n  238,   Enclosed  Cab,  Scarifier, 
New  Tires,  Hydraulic  Shift  Mold- 
board,   Diesel  Engine.  Excellent  N.O.,   La. 

4.  C  350  SCHIELD  BANTAM  s/n 
9571,  Continental  gas  engine,  24 
inch  shoes,  long  side  frames,  25 
foot      boom,      Fairlead,      double 

boom    point.  Good.    B.R.,    La. 

5.  LIMA  34,  s/n  3322-69  DRAG- 
LINE,   GM    4-71     Diesel    Engine, 

40'    Boom,    30"    Shoes.  Good    B.R.,    La. 

6.  LINK  BELT  LS98,  s/n  9LR2531 
DRAGLINE,    GM   4-71    Diesel    En- 

gine,  40'  Boom,   36"   Shoes.       Good  N.O.,   La. 

7.  ALLIS-CHALMERS  MODEL  D.D. 
GRADER,  s/n  2967,  Diesel  Eng- 
ine,    Power    Circle    Turn,     Front 

Wheel    Lean,    Scarifier.  Good    B.R.,    La. 


NEW  AND  USED  EQUIPMENT- 


8.  KOEHRING  304,  s/n  8526, 
DRAGLINE,  Cat  D318  Diesel  En- 
gine,  35'   Boom,   30"   Shoes.  Fair   N.O.,La. 

9.  AMERICAN  395BC  DRAGLINE, 
s/n    GS-8046,    GM    3-71     Diesel 

Engine,  30'  Boom,  32"  Shoes.   Good  N.O.,   La. 


FURLOW-LAUGHLIN 
EQUIPMENT,  INC. 

Baton  Rouge  New  Orleans 

348-6721  888-4840 

PARTS-SERVICE-RENTALS 
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The  original,  genuine 


for  weed  control  in 
Sugar  Cane  is 


i 


SEE  YOUR  DEALER  IMMEDIATELY 
FOR  YOUR  FENAC  SUPPLY 


flfj  Nn()ff 

AMCHEM  PRODUCTS,  INC.,  AMBLER,   PENNSYLVANIA 
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Louisiana  State  University  Library 
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UP  FRONT       ^m. 
WITH  THE  LEAGUE 


By  A.  W.   Dykers 


Wage-Price  Hearings 


The  Wage-Price  U.S.D.A.  hearings 
were  held  in  Houma,  La.,  on  June 
24th.  P.  J.  deGravelles,  Jr.,  Chairman 
of  the  Employee  Relations  Committee 
of  the  American  Sugar  Cane  League, 
presented  the  wage  testimony  for  the 
League  and  the  Farm  Bureau.  The  tes- 
timony on  Fair  Prices  for  sugar  cane 
was  presented  by  Harold  Schexnayder 
on  behalf  of  the  Louisiana  Grower- 
Processor  Committee  which  is  not  a 
committee  of  the  American  Sugar  Cane 
League. 

Mr.  deGravelles  ran  into  some  op- 
position from  several  labor  leaders. 
Mr.  Schexnayder  had  clear  sailing  ex- 
cept for  his  recommendation  for  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  present  hoisting  allow- 
ance provisions.  The  Farm  Bureau 
spokesman  wanted  some  changes  in 
these  provisions. 

Labor 

Mr.  deGravelles  recommended  that 
no  change  be  made  in  the  existing  wage 
determination  before  February  1 , 
1969,  At  that  time,  minimum  wages 
for  agricultural  workers  will  automatic- 
ally be  increased  under  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  from  $1.15  an  hour  to 
$1.30  an  hour.  Effective  February  1, 
1969,  Mr.  deGravelles  suggested  that 
there  be  established  one  minimum 
wage  rate  applicable  to  all  sugar  cane 
workers  and  that  this  minimum  be  the 
$1.30  called  for  by  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act. 

Fair  Prices 

The  following  paragraphs  are  from 
the  Grower-Processor  brief. 

Our  committee  anticipates  that,  like 
in  1966  and  1967,  some  processors 
will  market  their  1968  crop  quota 
sugar  either  on  the  October-December, 


1968,  average  price  or  on  the  weekly 
average  prices  during  the  October- 
December  period,  and  will  market  their 
over  quota  sugar  on  the  January- 
February,  1969,  average  price.  To 
fairly  and  properly  provide  for  this 
sugar,  corresponding  settlement  peri- 
ods should  be  made  available  just  as 
was  done  in  the  1966  and  1967  deter- 
minations. 

It  is,  therefore,  the  recommendation 
of  our  committee  that  the  raw  sugar 
pricing  period  for  the  seasons  average 
price  extend  from  October  4,  1968 
through  April  24,  1969.  We  also 
recommend  that  the  delivered  average 
pricing  period  for  the  1968-crop  sugar 
that  is  marketed  under  the  processors' 
1968  marketing  allotment  extend  from 
October  4,  1968  through  December 
31,  1968;  and  that  the  delivered  aver- 
age pricing  period  for  1968-crop  sugar 
that  is  not  marketed  under  the  proces- 
sors' 1968  marketing  alloment  extend 
from  January  1,  1969  through  Febru- 
ary 27,   1969. 

We  have  also  considered  the  sea- 
son's average  pricing  period  for  black- 
strap molasses.  As  we  have  stated  at 
prior  hearings,  unless  marketing  condi- 
tions with  respect  to  blackstrap  molas- 
ses and  raw  sugar  are  substantially  dif- 
ferent, it  is  desirable  to  make  the  sea- 
son's average  price  for  the  two  products 
concurrent.  It  appears  to  the  committee 
that  the  marketing  of  blackstrap  mo- 
lasses probably  will  also  extend  for 
several  months  into  1969,  therefore, 
we  recommend  that  the  1968  black- 
strap molasses  season's  average  pricing 
period  be  concurrent  with  the  raw 
sugar  season's  average  pricing  period, 
that  is,  October  4,  1968  through  April 
24,   1969. 

These  recommendations  with  re- 
spect to  pricing  methods  and  periods 
(Continued  on  page   14) 
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IN  THE  FIELD  WITH 
LLOYD  L.  LAUDEN 


By  Lloyd  L.  Lauden 


M.  S  .  M.  A. 

Cane  growers  will  be  very  pleased 
to  learn  that  The  Ansul  Company,  one 
of  the  leading  producers  of  M.S.M.A., 
is  planning  milling  and  juice  studies  at 
the  L.  S.  U.  Audubon  Mill  to  collect 
data  for  the  U.S.D.A.  and  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  in  order  to 
petition  for  a  label  for  the  use  of  the 
product  on  sugar  cane.  Before  a  label 
is  granted  to  a  product  much  time, 
study,  and  money  must  be  spent  on  the 
testing  of  that  product  to  insure  its 
safety  to  the  public.  The  product  can- 
not be  used  on  cane  until  the  label  is 
received. 

Since  there  is  a  large  cost  as  well 
as  much  time  involved  in  acquiring  a 
label;  and  since  several  other  com- 
panies also  produce  M.S.M.A.,  The 
Ansul  Company  is  saluted  for  their 
efforts  to  get  a  label  for  this  product. 

M.  S.  M.  A.  is  doing  an  outstanding 
job  on  the  control  of  Johnson  grass  on 
ditch  banks,  but  the  use  of  the  product 
is  not  allowed  inside  fields  on  cane  or 
in  fallow  land.  There  is  no  label  for  the 
use  of  M.S.M.A.  on  cane  or  in  fallow 
land.  Growers  using  M.S.M.A.  on 
ditch  banks  are  extremely  well  pleased 
with  the  control  of  Johnson  grass  but 
its  use  is  permitted  there  and  there 
only. 

Dr.  Rex  Millhollon,  weed  control  ex- 
pert at  the  U.S.D.A.  has  done  work  for 
several  years  using  M.S.M.A.  in  cane 
fields  for  the  control  of  Johnson  grass. 
The  experimental  results  are  exception- 
ally promising  and  it  is  hoped  that  a 
label  for  use  in  cane  can  be  obtained 
for  this  product.  In  addition  to  M.S.- 
M.A. being  very  good  for  the  control 
of  Johnson  grass,  the  product  is  inex- 
pensive. With  all  other  costs  on  the 
rise,  it  would  be  good  to  get  a  label  on 


a  product  that  would  reduce  the  cost  of 
chemical  control  of  Johnson  grass  in 
cane  fields. 

On  the  subject  of  Johnson  grass,  this 
crop  had  more  than  its  share  of  grass 
early  in  the  year  because,  apparently, 
chemicals  were  not  effective  until  suf- 
ficient rainfall  was  received.  Grass  con- 
trol now  appears  better  and  the  crop 
looks  reasonably  clean.  The  crop  is 
about  6  or  7  inches  in  height  behind 
last  year's  growth  for  the  same  period 
but  the  crop   is  growing  well  now. 

Varieties 

C.  P.  55-30  is  growing  very  well  this 
year  and  looks  outstanding  over  most 
of  the  belt.  This  is  somewhat  of  a 
change  from  last  year.  C.P.  55-30  was 
somewhat  erratic  in  growth  and  stand 
last  year.  There  was  some  very  good 
C.P.  55-30  around,  but  there  was  more 
poor  cane  of  the  variety. 

L.  60-25,  the  variety  released  in 
1 966,  is  growing  very  well  now  and: 
has  produced  excellent  stands  all  over 
the  belt.  The  variety  is  also  getting 
heavy  in  mosaic  disease  on  many  prop- 
erties and  growers  should  do  every-: 
thing  in  their  power  to  keep  seed  sup- 
plies fairly  clean  of  the  disease.  The; 
variety  is  outstanding  and  it  would  be 
a  great  loss  to  have  to  discontinue  itsl 
use  because  of  the  disease.  Unlike 
N.  Co.  310  this  variety  does  not  tol- 
erate the  disease  well.  If  seed  supplies 
are  kept  fairly  clean  of  mosaic,  the 
variety  will  produce  well  for  many 
years. 


HELP  WANTED 

Experienced       First      Class      Sugar      House 

Mechanic     for     Louisiana     Sugar     Factory. 

Salary     Open.     Living     quarters    furnished. 

Write    to    Box    M-l,    The    Sugar    Bulletin 

4  14   Whitney  Bldg.         N.   O.,   La.    70130 
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IN  WASHINGTON 
WITH  JOE  FERRIS 


By  Josiah  Ferris 
NCA  Policy  Statement  On  Sugar 

The  National  Confectioners  Associa- 
tion at  a  NCA  Executive  Session  May 
29,  1968,  in  Boston,  Massachusetts 
adopted  the  following  policy  statement 
on  sugar: 

"With  international  uncertainties, 
volatility  of  price  in  the  world  sugar 
market  and  the  many  circumstances 
which  may  cause  disruption  in  the 
sources  of  supply  of  foreign  produced 
sugar,  the  National  Confectioners  As- 
sociation believes  it  is  in  the  interest 
of  the  industry  to  obtain  the  major 
portion  of  its  supplies  from  United 
States  sources.  It  is  recognized  that 
higher  production  costs  in  the  United 
States  result  in  the  United  States  price 
being  higher  most  of  the  time  than 
would  be  the  case  if  foreign  sources 
were  relied  on  entirely.  However,  with 
the  administrative  authority  provided  in 
the  Sugar  Act,  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture should  minimize  to  the  extent 
possible,  consistent  with  providing  sat- 
isfactory returns  to  domestic  produc- 
ers, the  difference  between  the  United 
States  sugar  price  and  the  world  mar- 
ket price,  for  it  is  the  world  market 
price  with  which  candy  manufacturers 
must  contend  in  connection  with  con- 
fectionary imported  into  the  United 
States. 

"It  is  recognized  that  a  key  factor  in 
determining  the  price  of  sugar  in  the 
United  States  is  the  price  objective  of 
the  Sugar  Act.  In  those  rare  instances 
when  the  world  price  is  higher  than 
the  domestic  price,  it  is  expected  that 
the  Sugar  Act  will  be  administered  so 
that  the  United  States  price  will  be  on 
the  high  side  of  the  price  objective  of 
the  Sugar  Act;  but  likewise,  it  is  rea- 
sonable to  expect  that  when  the  world 
market  price  is  at  a  low  level  that  the 
administration  of  the  Sugar  Act  will 
be  such  as  to  result  in  the  United  States 


sugar   price  being   on   the  low  side   of 
the  price  objective  of  the  Sugar  Act. 

"At  such  time  as  the  Sugar  Act  may 
be  amended,  it  is  recommended  that 
the  Act  establish  a  specified  import 
quota  formula  for  confectionery  inas- 
much as  the  Act  already  specifically 
establishes  quota  formulas  in  the  case 
of  raw  and  refined  sugar  sold  in  the 
United  States  market  which  is  pro- 
duced in  the  United  States  and  in  for- 
eign countries." 

Ward  S.  Stevenson,  USDA,  Retires 

An  informal  reception  was  held 
from  3:30  p.m.  to  5:00  p.m.  on  Fri- 
day, June  21,  1968,  in  Room  6962 
of  the  South  Building,  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  for  Ward  S. 
Stevenson,  to  recognize  his  many  years 
of  loyal  and  conscientious  service  to 
the  Department. 

Ward  has  completed  almost  33  years 
of  government  service,  all  of  which  have 
been  with  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. For  the  past  30  years  Ward  has 
worked  in  the  administration  of  the 
Sugar  Program. 

Ward  and  his  attractive  wife  Tillie, 
are  leaving  for  Moscow,  Idaho,  where 
they  will  bask  in  the  beauties  of  the 
West,  and  presence  of  grandchildren 
and  family,  and  the  atmosphere  of  a 
University  town. 


Serving  farmers  of  South  Louisiana 
with  Dependable  Credit.  May  we 
serve  you? 

CROP  .  .  LIVESTOCK  .  .  EQUIPMENT 
FARMER  OWNED  AND  OPERATED 

SOUTH  LOUISIANA 
PRODUCTION  CREDIT  ASSOCIATION 

Box     488,     Napoleonville,     La. 
Phone:   369-3431 
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PRELIMINARY  STUDIES  ON  MINIMUM 

CULTIVATION  OF  SUGARCANE 

IN  LOUISIANA 


By  Rouby  J.  Matherne1 


The  number  of  cultivations  for  pro- 
duction of  a  crop  of  sugarcane  in 
Louisiana  is  gradually  decreasing.  Ten 
years  ago  it  was  common  for  growers 
to  cultivate  the  crop  seven  or  eight 
times  per  season.  Many  growers  now 
use  a  good  chemical  weed  control  pro- 
gram and  cultivate  less.  This  trend  has 
been  stimulated  by  better  weed  con- 
trol, scarcity  of  labor,  and  rise  in  cost 
of  producing  the  crop. 

Some  growers  are  considering  one  or 
two  cultivations  per  season.  Conse- 
quently, experimental  work  has  been 
carried  out  to  evaluate  the  effects  of 
various  numbers  of  cultivations  on 
yield.  Results  have  been  obtained  from 
two  plant  cane  and  one  first  stubble 
experiments  on  number  of  cultivations. 
These  were  located  at  Southdown 
Sugars,  Inc.  plantation,  Houma,  La. 
Two  experiments  (A  and  C)  with  a 
plant  cane  crop  of  C.P.  55-30  and  C.P. 
52-68  received  one  and  five  cultiva- 
tions and  the  first  stubble  experiment 
of  C.P.  55-30  (B)  one,  two,  and  five 
cultivations.  One  cultivation  treatment 
will  be  called  the  "minimum"  and  five 
cultivations  will  be  called  the  "stan- 
dard". All  experiments  were  sprayed 
with  Fenac*  or  Sinbar*  for  preemerg- 
ence  weed  control.  For  all  three  experi- 
ments the  spring  herbicide  applied  as 
a  preemergence  treatment  was  a  band 
application  for  the  five  cultivations' 
treatment  and  a  broadcast  application 
for      the      one      and      two      cultivation 


1  Research  Agronomist,  Crops  Research 
Division,  Agricultural  Research  Service,  U.  S. 
Department    of   Agriculture,    Houma,    La. 


*Trade  names  are  used  in  this  publication 
only  to  provide  specific  information.  Their 
use  does  not  constitute  a  guarantee  of  the 
products  named  and  does  not  signify  that 
they  are  approved  by  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  to  the  exclusion  of  others  of 
suitable    composition. 


treatments. 

Experiment  A  (Table  1  )  was  plant- 
ed in  the  fall  of  1965.  On  April  4, 
1966  the  rows  of  all  treatments  were 
off-barred  and  rebuilt  in  one  operation. 
Standard  treatments  were  cultivated 
approximately  every  two  weeks  but  the 
minimum  treatments  were  not  culti- 
vated after  April  4.  Weed  control  in 
the  minimum  cultivation  plots  was  fair. 
Johnsongrass  was  not  controlled  satis- 

TABLE  1. 

Effect    of    number    of    cultivations    on 

yield  of  plant  cane  of  C.P.  55-30 — 

Experiment  A,  Houma,  La.,  1966. 


No.  of 
cultivations 


Cane 

per  acre 

tons 


Sugar  Sugar 

per  ton        per  acre 
pounds        pounds 


1 

5 
L.S.D.  .05 


28.49       145.90       4157 
26.46       157.60       4170 

N.S.  N.S.  N.S. 


TABLE  2. 

Effect    of    number    of    cultivations    on 

yield  of  first-stubble  of  C.P.  55-30— 

Experiment  B,  Houma,  La.,  1967. 

No.  of  Cane  Sugar  Sugar 

cultivations  per  acre  per  ton        per  acre 

tons  pounds         pounds 


L.S. 


1 

33.45 

175.73 

5878 

2 

33.84 

177.50 

6007 

5 

32.01 

173.43 

5551 

D.  .05 

N.S. 

N.S. 

N.S. 

TABLE  3. 

Effect    of    number    of    cultivations    on 

yield  of  plant  cane  of  C.P.  52-68 — 

Experiment  C,  Houma,  La.  1967. 


No.  of 
cultivations 


Cane 

per  acre 

tons 


Sugar  Sugar 

per  ton        per  acre 
pounds         pounds 


1 

5 
L.S.D.  .05 


25.59 
29.78 

N.S. 


94.51   4978 
90.60   5676 

N.S.    N.S. 
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factorily.  Plots  receiving  five  cultiva- 
tions had  considerably  less  Johnson- 
grass.  Row  erosion  was  measured  for 
this  experiment.  Row  heights  were 
measured  in  April  and  during  harvest. 
These  measurements  were  made  from 
the  middles  to  the  top  of  the  rows. 
Marked  stakes  were  also  driven  into 
the  top  of  the  rows  to  measure  the 
amount  of  erosion  expected  at  that 
point.  No  measurable  erosion,  how- 
ever, occurred  from  the  top  of  the 
rows.  Measurements  from  the  middles 
to  the  top  of  the  rows  at  harvest 
showed  that  minimum  cultivation  treat- 
ments averaged  two  inches  lower  than 
those  receiving  standard  cultivation. 
Erosion  from  the  sides  of  the  rows 
raised  the  middles  giving  the  impres- 
sion that  the  rows  were  lower.  Rainfall 
for  1966  was  about  20  inches  above 
normal  (83.66  inches  at  Houma,  La.). 
The  erosion  of  rows  in  sandy  soils  dur- 
ing a  high  rainfall  year,  if  followed  by 
a  severe  winter,  could  adversely  effect 
the  exposed  stubble.  However,  the 
yields  of  cane  per  acre,  sugar  per  ton 
of  cane,  and  sugar  per  acre  for  this 
plant  cane  experiment,  show  no  sig- 
nificant differences  between  treat- 
ments. 

Experiment  B  is  the  first  stubble  of 
Experiment  A  (Table  2).  Rows  with 
standard  cultivation  were  off-barred 
and  rebuilt  on  February  28,  1967,  and 
cultivated  every  two  weeks.  Minimum 
cultivated  plots  were  not  off-barred 
but  were  worked  with  disc  cultivators 
on  March  30.  No  differences  have  been 
found  in  previous  studies  of  plant  cane 
between  off-barring  and  not  off- 
barring  if  no  loss  of  nitrogen  occurs. 

A  herbicide  applied  as  a  preemerg- 
ence  treatment  was  the  same  as  Experi- 
ment A.  A  broadcast  application  was 
also  made  for  the  plots  with  two  culti- 
vations. Weed  control  was  again  only 
fair.  Johnsongrass  did  not  appear  to  be 
more  dense  than  it  was  in  plant  cane. 
In  this  experiment  there  was  more 
lodging  in  the  minimum  cultivation 
treatments.  Measurements  of  stalk 
length  show  about  equal  weekly 
growth  rates  for  each  treatment.  Stalk 
weights  for  each  treatment  were  about 
equal.     No     significant     differences     in 


yields  of  cane  per  acre,  sugar  per  ton  of 
cane,  and  sugar  per  acre  were  found 
between   treatments. 

Experiment  C  was  planted  in  the 
fall  of  1966  and  a  herbicide  applied 
as  a  preemergence  treatment.  Standard 
treatment  plots  were  off-barred  on 
February  28,  1967,  and  rows  rebuilt. 
A  herbicide  preemergence  treatment 
was  applied  as  a  band  application. 
Minimum  cultivation  plots  were  not 
off-barred,  but  received  a  disc  cultiva- 
tion and  herbicide  preemergence 
treatment  was  applied  broadcast. 
Again,  weed  control  was  only  fair. 
Nutgrass  made  growth  under  minimum 
cultivation.  The  rate  of  growth  was 
not  the  same  as  in  Experiment  B. 
Stalks  were  shorter  for  the  minimum 
cultivation  until  late  in  the  growing 
season.  Stalk  weights  between  treat- 
ments were  about  equal.  There  was  no 
lodging.  Yield  differences  between 
treatments  were  not  statistically  signifi- 
cant, although  the  standard  treatment 
resulted  in  4. 1  9  more  tons  of  cane  than 
the   minimum   treatment. 

Sugarcane  cultivation  is  undergoing 
changes  in  Louisiana.  Hebert  and  Ma- 
therne  (  1  )  reported  on  changes  in 
off-barring  methods.  Many  growers 
have  eliminated  some  cultivations.  Bet- 
ter herbicides  now  in  use  make  it  pos- 
sible to  cultivate  less.  These  experi- 
ments point  out  some  of  the  problems 
associated  with  minimum  cultivation. 
A  good  chemical  weed  control  pro- 
gram would  be  essential  for  minimum 
cultivation.  Observations  seem  to  indi- 
cate some  association  between  flat 
rows  and  lodging.  An  increase  in  lodg- 
ing from  minimum  cultivation  would 
increase  the  cost  of  harvesting.  More 
testing  is  indicated  to  corroborate 
these  observations.  The  flat  rows  re- 
sulting from  erosion  in  minmum  culti- 
vation cause  the  present  harvesters  to 
leave  a  high  stubble.  High  stubble 
means  sugar  left  in  the  fields.  Harvest- 
ers designed  to  allow  the  bottom  cutter 
blades  to  get  down  lower  would  cor- 
rect this  problem.  A  combination  of 
light  soils,  high  rainfall,  and  severe 
winters  could  affect  overwintering  of 
stubbles  from  the  minimum  cultivation 
(Continued  on  page   10) 
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Keep  sugarcane  fields  weed-fro 


You  can  replace  costly  multiple  treat- 
ments usually  necessary  with  other 
herbicides  with  Du  Pont  "Sinbar"  ter- 
bacil  weed  killer.  You  can  use  it  either 
of  two  ways.  As  a  split  application,  put 
on  half  the  recommended  amount  in  the 
fall  — the  other  half  in  the  spring.  Or, 
you  can  spray  on  the  full  amount  in  one 


application  - 
way,  "Sinbar 


in  early  spring, 
gives  you: 


EitH 


Control  of  seedling  Johnsongrass. 

Highly   effective  pre-emergence  c«| 
trol  of  most  annual  weeds  and  grass* 
Kill   of  germinating  seedlings  up 
one  inch  tall. 
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Note  the  excellent  weed  control  in  these  rows  of  sugar  cane,  which  were  sprayed  with  "Sinhar" 
in  September,  compared  to  untreated  areas.  Photo  was  taken  a  month  after  application. 


it  application  costs...with  Sinbar 


® 


nbar"  offers  many  other  advantages, 
additives  are  needed.  "Sinbar"  is 
eled  for  use  in  first-year  stubble  cane 
well  as  in  plant  cane.  And  it's  an 
y-to-use  wettable  powder  that  mixes 
dily  with  water.  Order  your  supply 
3u  Pont  "Sinbar"  today. 

any  chemical,  follow  labeling  instructions 
earnings  carefully. 
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EXCERPTS  FROM  TESTIMONY  OF 

CLAY  TERRY  AT  PROPORTIONATE  SHARES 

(ACREAGE  ALLOTMENT)  HEARING  IN 

NEW  ORLEANS,  JUNE  28,  1968 


The  following  information  is  from 
the  testimony  of  Clay  Terry,  Chairman 
of  the  Proportionate  Shares  (Acreage 
Allotment)  Committee  of  the  Ameri- 
can Sugar  Cane  League,  at  an  open 
hearing  conducted  by  the  U.S.D.A.  in 
New  Orleans,  June  28th.  The  purpose 
of  the  hearing  was  to  enable  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  to 
"receive  views  and  recommendations 
with  respect  to  establishing  farm  pro- 
portionate shares  for  the  1969  crop  in 
the  Mainland  Cane  Sugar  Area". 

Mr.  Terry  advised  the  hearing  offi- 
cials that  he  also  represented  the 
Louisiana  Farm  Bureau  Federation 
which  through  its  Sugar  Advisory  Com- 
mittee concurred  in  "all  the  views  and 
recommendations  expressed  by  me". 

1969  Acreage   Level 

In  discussing  acreage  levels,  Mr. 
Terry  began  by  pointing  out  that  the 
present  predicament  with  which  the 
Mainland  Cane  Area  is  now  confronted 
is  not  of  its  own  making,  but  is  the 
result  of  the  removal  of  acreage  con- 
trols by  the  government  in  1963  and 
1964.  He  emphasized  the  fact  that  this 
move  had  been  opposed  by  Mainland 


Cane  to  no  avail  and  that  106,000 
acres  of  new  land  had  been  planted  to 
cane  during  the  no  restrictions  period. 

"Thereafter",  Mr.  Terry  said,  "we 
could  not  eliminate  the  106,000  new 
acres  that  were  added.  Under  the 
terms  of  the  Sugar  Act  the  Department 
felt  compelled  to  recognize  the  new 
producers  and  the  new  acres  sub- 
stantially in  the  same  manner  as  it 
recognized  the  old  established  produc- 
ers and  established  acres.  The  new  pro- 
ducers together  with  the  new  proces- 
sors, said  to  the  Department  that  you, 
the  Department,  urged  us  to  produce 
sugar  and,  at  a  tremendous  investment 
of  capital,  we  did.  Now  you  cannot 
destroy  us". 

After    stating     for    the    record     that 
every    effort    to    obtain    relief    through 
amendment     to     the    Sugar     Act,     was  i 
being    made    by    Mainland    Cane,    thus 
far  without  success,  and  requesting  the! 
Department  to  make  provisions  for  the 
acquisition  and  disposition  of  the  pres- 
ent    excess    inventory    of    sugar    to    the 
end  that  acreage  will  not  be  again  re-  , 
duced,  Mr.  Terry  said: 

(Continued  on  page    12) 


STUDIES 

(Continued  from  page  7) 
treatments.  Deep  ruts  made  by  heavy 
equipment  while  harvesting  after  a 
heavy  rain  have  forced  the  elimination 
of  Experiment  B  for  further  testing.  It 
will  take  several  cultivations  to  get  it 
in  proper  condition  for  fertilization.  It 
is  evident  that  minimum  cultivation 
cannot  be  practiced  with  fields  in  this 
condition. 

These  experiments  did  not  show 
significant  differences  in  yield  between 
treatments  of  one  and  five  cultivations. 


Although  yields  are  confounded  by 
poor  weed  control  growers  would  ex- 1 
perience  the  same  problems.  More  in-1 
formation  is  needed  on  problems  con- 
nected with  minimum  cultivation. 
These  are  weed  control,  lodging,  and 
row  erosion.  Also,  experiments  carried 
through  second  stubble  are  considered 
essential. 

REFERENCES 

I.  Hebert,  L.  P.  and  Matherne,  R.  J.  1957. 
Comparison  of  the  usual  off-barring  with  aj 
modified  method  of  off-barring  on  yields  of j 
sugarcane  in  Louisiana.  Sugar  Bull.  35:1  19- 
120    and     123. 
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TO  MAINTAIN  A  HIGH  SUGAR  YIELD: 

go  after 
sugarcane 
borers  with 

GUTHION 

SUGARCANE  INSECTICIDE 


You  can  stop  the  gluttonous  sugarcane 
borer  that  weakens  stalks,  decreases  the 
amount  and  purity  of  juice,  lowers  sucrose 
content.  Spray  your  cane  with  new,  low- 
cost  ®GUTHION  Sugarcane  Insecticide, 
specially  formulated  for  use  on  sugarcane 
crops.  And  Bagasse  from  sugarcane 
treated  with  GUTHION  can  be  used  as  feed 
for  cattle,  sheep  and  goats  without  fear  of 
illegal  residues.  GUTHION  Sugarcane  In- 
secticide is  another  quality  Blue  Bullseye 
product  from  Chemagro.  37321 


CHEMAGRO 
CORPORATION 

KANSAS    CITY.   MISSOURI   64120 
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EXCERPTS 

(Continued  from  page  10) 
"We  believe  the  Department  owes 
this  to  the  producers  and  processors  of 
our  area  who  responded  when  the  De- 
partment, in  the  interest  of  the  nation 
at  a  time  of  crisis,  asked  for  the  produc- 
tion of  more  sugar.  We  will  not  and 
cannot  accept  or  acquiesce  in  further 
reduction  in  acreage.  If  one  must  be 
imposed  upon  us  the  responsibility  will 
be  that  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture." 

"Therefore,  it  is  our  recommenda- 
tion that  the  1969  acreage  level  be 
equal  to  the  1968  crop  shares  for  the 
area,  or  approximately  301,800  acres 
for  Louisiana  and  approximately  188,- 
400  acres  for  Florida. 

Other  Recommendations 

It  will  be  recalled  that  in  the  last 
issue  of  The  Sugar  Bulletin,  we  printed 
the  official  Government  announcement 
of  the  Proportionate  Shares  Hearing 
in  which  certain  suggestions  were  made 
by  the  U.S.D.A.  The  first  of  these  was 
that  separate  acreage  allocations  be 
established  for  Louisiana  and  Florida. 
With  reference  to  this,  Mr.  Terry  said: 

"We  fully  concur  in  the  Depart- 
ment's suggestion  that  separate  state 
allocations  be  established.  Specifically, 
we  recommend  that  the  acreage  alloca- 
tion for  each  state  be  the  total  of  final 
1968-crop  shares  established  for  each 
state." 

The  following  paragraphs  are  also 
taken  from  Mr.  Terry's  presentation. 

Acreage  Set  Aside 

It  is  particularly  important,  and  cer- 
tainly logical  and  equitable,  in  years 
in  which  acreage  restrictions  are  im- 
posed that  the  acreage  of  each  new 
producer  farm,  the  number  of  new  pro- 
ducer farms,  and  the  total  acreage  set 
aside  for  all  new  producer  farms  be 
held  to  an  absolute  minimum.  There- 
fore, we  recommend  that  a  total  of  75 
acres  in  Florida  and  1  00  acres  in 
Louisiana  be  set  aside  for  new  produc- 
ers.  Within  these  limits  for  each  state, 


we  recommend  that  a  new  producer 
farm  be  limited  to  a  maximum  of  25 
acres. 

We  believe  the  acreage  set  aside  for 
handling  appeals  and  all  other  such 
contingencies  should  not  exceed  100 
acres  in  Florida  and  150  acres  in 
Louisiana.  This  should  be  sufficient. 

Farm  Bases  And  Shares  For  Old 
Producer  Farms 

We  concur  with  the  Department's 
suggestion  that  a  farm  base  be  estab- 
lished for  each  old  producer  farm  at 
the  larger  of  (a)  the  1968-crop  acreage 
(within  the  final  share  established) 
harvested  for  sugar  and  seed  plus  the 
acreage  of  bona  fide  abandonment,  or 
(b)  the  1968-crop  original  share  if  the 
farm  operator  used  at  least  90^  of 
such  share  or  used  less  than  90  %  for 
reasons  beyond  his  control. 

We  concur  with  the  Department's 
suggestion  that  a  farm  proportionate 
share  be  establised  for  each  old  pro- 
ducer farm  by  applying  the  appropriate 
adjustment  factor  to  the  farm  base  to 
keep  the  total  shares  for  all  farms 
within  the  state  allocation,  less  set 
asides.  In  view  of  our  recommendation 
with  respect  to  the  1969  acreage  level 
the  adjustment  factor  would  be  very 
near  100%.  According  to  our  calcula- 
tion, the  sum  of  the  bases  as  suggested 
by  the  Department  and  recommended 
by  us,  is  slightly  more  than  our  1  968- 
crop  acreage.  Therefore,  the  adjust- 
ment factor  would  necessarily  have  to 
be  slightly  less  than    100%. 

Reallotment  Of   Unused  Acres 

We  concur  with  the  Department's 
suggestion  that  provision  be  made  to 
permit  each  state  to  utilize  the  total  of 
the  proportionate  share  acreage  allotted 
to  it  by  distributing  any  acreage  unused 
on  farms  to  other  farms  within  the 
state  which  can  use  additional  acreage. 
We  recommend  that  this  be  done  in  the 
same  manner  as  provided  in  Section 
855.44  of  the  1968  determination  of 
proportionate  shares  for  the  Mainland 
Cane  Sugar  Area. 
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ENDRIN 


Eflective 

LOW  COSt 


/ 


PROTECT  SUGAR  CANE  FROM 
BORER  DAMAGE  WITH  ENDRIN! 


Control  sugarcane  borers  the  proven,  posi- 
tive way.  Use  Endrin,  the  stable  insecticide 
that  doesn't  have  to  be  used  right  after  it's 
formulated.  Apply  2%  Endrin  granules  at  a 
rate  of  15  pounds  per  acre,  at  three  week 
intervals.  Start  when  at  least  5%  of  the  plants 


O 


THE    GROWING   WORLD    OF 


are  infested  with  young  larvae  which  have 
not  yet  bored  into  the  stalks.  The  last  appli- 
cation should  be  made  45  days  before 
harvest.  Do  not  feed  bagasse  or  field  trim- 
mings from  treated  fields  to  livestock.  Endrin 
is  the  lowest  cost  per  acre!  Order  Endrin  now! 


VELSICOL  CHEMICAL  CORPORATION 

Box  67,  Galena  Park,  Texas 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  information 
for  the  use  of  Endrin  on  sugarcane. 


ROUTE. 
TOWN- 


.Zip. 


VELSICOL  CHEMICAL  CORP.,  1963 
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UP  FRONT 

(Continued  from  page  3) 
are  made  based  on  the  best  informa- 
tion available  to  us  at  this  time.  If  it 
subsequently  appears  that  this  informa- 
tion is  not  substantially  correct,  we  feel 
we  could  ask  the  Department  to  re- 
open the  hearing. 

Crop  Insurance 

Federal  All-Risk  Insurance  is  now 
available  to  sugarcane  growers  for  the 
1969  harvest  year  in  twelve  parishes, 
according  to  a  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture    announcement. 

One  parish,  Pointe  Coupee,  has  been 
added  to  the  voluntary  insurance  pro- 
gram in  Louisiana  for   1969. 

In  addition  to  sugarcane,  Pointe 
Coupee  farmers  will  be  able  to  apply 
for  insurance  on  cotton,  corn,  and  soy- 
bean crops. 

Applications  for  insurance  on  sugar- 
cane for  next  years  harvest  are  now 
being  written  by  USDA's  Federal  Crop 
Insurance  Corporation,  according  to 
J.  S.  Smith,  State  Director  for  the 
agency's  program  in  Louisiana. 

Nineteen  sixty-nine  will  be  the  third 
year  for  sugarcane  All-Risk  protection 
to  be  available  to  Louisiana  growers, 
and  brings  to  1  2  the  number  of  south 
Louisiana  parishes  where  sugarcane  in- 
surance is  available  to  growers. 

Smith  said  that  sugarcane  is  one  of 
the  newest  crops  to  be  added  to  the 
FCIC  service  program  on  a  national 
basis.  The  sugarcane  program  was  in- 
itiated in  1966  in  four  parishes  — 
Iberia,  St.  James,  St.  Mary,  and  Terre- 
bonne. 


THE  BARTLETT  TANNIN 

PRODUCTS   COMPANY 

Walter  M.   Bartlett 

LIQUID  CHEMICALS  IN  BULK 

1460   South    Peters   St. 

New    Orleans,    La. 


Other  parishes  were  added  a  year 
ago.  They  were  Ascension,  Assump- 
tion, Iberville,  Lafourche,  St.  John,  St. 
Martin,   and  West  Baton  Rouge. 

"We  are  highly  gratified  with  the 
growth  of  the  insurance  program  for 
sugarcane  in  only  two  years,"  Smith 
said.  "The  combination  of  credit  value 
and  insurance  protection  offered  by 
Federal  Crop  Insurance  is  an  important 
factor  in  the  growth  of  the  USDA 
service  to  farmers  and  to  agricultural 
economy." 

He  explained  that  the  collateral  fea- 
ture of  FCIC  insurance  protection  can 
serve  as  loan  collateral  and  help  each 
participating  farmer  to  establish  better 
credit  and  to  aid  him  in  obtaining  loans 
frequently  needed  for  operating  ex- 
penses. 

The  voluntary  insurance  program 
was  established  in  1938  by  Congress 
as  a  means  to  protect  the  farmer 
against  all  unavoidable  weather  haz- 
ards such  as  frost,  freeze,  drought,  and 
hurricanes,  and  from  insects  and  crop 
diseases  that  cannot  be  controlled. 
FCIC  coverage  protects  the  farmer's 
investment  in  a  current  crop,  and  is 
pegged  at  approximate  production 
costs. 

"If  a  farmer  should  sustain  a  com- 
plete crop  loss,  or  a  severe  partial  loss, 
FCIC  insurance  protection  will  at  least 
keep  him  in  business,"  Smith  added. 

A  district  office,  serving  the  1  2  par- 
ishes where  sugarcane  insurance  is  of- 
fered, is  located  in  Room  B-1  1  3  of  the 
U.  S.  Post  Office  Building  in  Thibo- 
daux. 


"Sugar  Factory  Insurance 
Specialists" 

Gillis,  Hulse  and  Colcock,  Inc. 

839  Union  St.  New  Orleans,  La. 

Telephone   JA    2-1225 
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Speed  harvest  time  with 
J&L's  new  S-10  Harvester. 

The  new  J&L  S-10  Harvester  cuts  up  to  10  acres  of  cane  in  an  eight-hour  average 
workday,  reducing  harvesting  time  and  costs.  With  three-row  cutting  capacity,  the 
S-10  speeds  your  harvesting  operation. 

A  choice  of  three  powerful  diesel  engines  provides  the  power  required  for  any 
harvesting  job.  Hydraulic  powered  gathering  and  piling  system  will  effectively 
work  recumbent  and  open  cane.  Separator  discharges  tops  either  right  or  left, 
keeping  tops  out  of  heap  row.  Rubber  tires  grip  soggy  terrain  to  insure  minimum 
slippage,  longer  tire  life. 

Power  steering  is  standard  on  J&L's  S-10  Harvester,  giving  precise  operator 
control.  Easy-to-operate  hydraulic  positioning  provides  exact  operational  adjust- 
ments for  all  systems,  and  each  system  is  controlled  independently. 

For  additional  information,  contact  J&L  Engineering,  P.  0.  Box  620,  Jeanerette, 
Louisiana   70544. 

J&L  ENGINEERING  COMPANY,  INC. 

Designers  and  manufacturers  of  the  world's  finest  sugar  machinery. 

Plants:  Jeanerette,  Louisiana — Honolulu  and  Hilo,  Hawaii — Manila,  Philippine  Is. 
Branches:    New  York   City,   Hong   Kong,   throughout   Hawaii   and  the  Philippines. 


HONIRON 
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EST  THE  FIELD  WITH 
LLOYD  L.  LAUDEN 


By  Lloyd  L.  Lauden 


Drought  In  Louisiana— 
Too  Much  Water  In  Florida 

Many  areas  in  the  Louisiana  sugar 
cane  belt  have  suffered  a  rather  severe 
drought  during  the  early  part  of  July. 
Some  cane  was  showing  rather  severe 
signs  of  leaf  curling,  and  in  a  few  in- 
stances, browning  of  leaf  tips  were 
evident.  Fortunately,  rainfall  was  re- 
ceived fairly  generally  around  the  belt 
after  July  7  and  cane  is  growing  well 
again.  However,  much  of  the  Teche 
area  and  some  spots  in  other  areas  are 
still  dry.    Growth  during  the  very  dry 


period  dropped  to  about  2  inches  per 
week.  This  is  during  a  period  when 
growth  should  have  been  about  one 
inch  per  day.  In  general  cane  is  about 
4  to  7  inches  shorter  than  cane  was 
during  the  same  period  last  year.  In 
some  areas  there  is  as  much  as  1 0 
inches  of  height  difference  between  the 
two  years.  In  contrast  to  most  of  the 
cane  belt,  cane  on  the  lower  Lafourche 
is  generally  taller  than  cane  was  during 
the  same  period  last  year.  Cane  on  the 
lower  Lafourche  also  appears  better 
than  cane  anywhere  else  in  the  belt  at 
this  time. 

(Continued  on  page   1  1  ) 


RECEIPTS  OF  OFFSHORE  RAWS  AT  NEW  ORLEANS    (LONG  TONS) 
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1967 

496,208 

211,379 

323,339 

58,431 

51,554 

81,194 

1,222,105 

1968 

January- 

None 

2,000 

33,193 

None 

3,610 

None 

38,803 

38,803 

February 

45,603 

None 

21,865 

None 

None 

None 

67,468 

106,271 

March 

49,123 

5,887 

27,257 

None 

2,902 

None 

85,169 

191,440 

April 

59,328 

32,134 

36,682 

None 

9,971 

7,350 

145,465 

336,905 

May 

52,714 

34,747 

39,668 

9,083 

10,253 

14,000 

160,465 

497,370 

June 

69,185 

28,695 

32,863 

7,187 

9,300 

19,103 

166,333 

663,700 

*Does  not  include  offshore  raws  transloaded  from  ships  to  barges  in  the  Mississippi 
River  for  Industrial  Sugars,  Inc.,  and  Sucreat.  These  shipments  amounted  to  139,320 
long  tons  in  1967. 

The  January  through  June   1968,  total  is  78,976  long  tons. 
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CONTROLLING  JOHNSONGRASS  SEEDLINGS 

ANDANNUAL WEEDS  IN  SUGARCANE 

PLANTED  IN  LOUISIANA  IN  SUMMER 

AND  FALL,  19681 


Herbicides  to  control  weeds,  espe- 
cially johnsongrass  seedlings,  are  es- 
sential for  the  prevention  of  weed 
competition  and  losses  in  sugarcane 
production.  Unless  Johnsongrass  seed- 
lings are  controlled  in  cane  planted  in 
summer  and  early  fall,  the  seed  in  the 
soil  following  a  fallow-plow  program 
will  germinate  and  produce  mature 
plants  with  viable  seeds  and  rhizomes. 
Johnsongrass  will  quickly  reinfest  a 
field. 

Winter  weeds  are  not  as  noxious  as 
Johnsongrass;  nevertheless,  they  sup- 
press the  growth  of  cane  in  the  spring 
and  must  be  removed  either  chemically 
or  mechanically  before  regular  spring 
work  can  proceed.  Residual  preemerg- 
ence  herbicides  such  as  fenac  and  ter- 
bacil  (Sinbar)  have  been  particularly 
effective  for  the  control  of  both  John- 
songrass seedlings  and  most  winter 
weeds. 

After  sugarcane  is  planted,  and  after 
the  top  of  the  row  is  rolled  or  packed, 
one  of  the  herbicide  programs  listed 
below  should  be  initiated  immediately. 
When  ground  equipment  is  used, 
herbicides  should  be  applied  on  a  30- 
inch  band  over  the  top  of  the  row 
(5  12  of  the  row  width).  Rates  for 
these  herbicides  are  based  on  band 
applications  per  acre  of  sugarcane.  One 
lb /A  on  a  30-inch  band  basis  is  equiv- 
alent to  2.4  lb/A  on  a  broadcast  basis 
when  rows  are   72   inches  wide. 


Prepared  for  distribution  by  the  Louisiana 
Cooperative  Extension  Service  based  on  data 
and    information    of: 

Mr.  E.  R.  Stamper,  Louisiana  Agricultural 
Experiment    Station,    Baton    Rouge,    Louisiana 

Dr.  Rex  Millhollon,  Crops  Research  Di- 
vision, Agricultural  Research  Service,  USDA, 
Houma,    Louisiana. 


A.    Control  of  Johnsongrass  Seedlings 
and  Annual  Weeds 

1.   Fenac2  Program 

a.  On  light  and  medium  textured 
soils  which  are  well  drained,  apply  a 
mixture  of  fenac  at  1 .5  lb/ A  (4  qts.  of 
"Fenac"  or  2Vi  qts.  of  "Tri-Fen")  and 
1   lb/A  (1   qt.)   of  silvex. 

b.  On  heavy  textured  soils  or  poorly 
drained  soils  apply  a  mixture  of  fenac 
at  1.1  lb/A  (3  qts.  of  "Fenac"  or  2 
qts.  of  "Tri-Fen")  and  1  lb/A  (1  qt.) 
of  silvex. 

2.   Terbacil    (Sinbar)    Program 

a.  Apply  Terbacil  (Sinbar)  at  2/3 
lb/A.  "Sinbar"  is  a  wettable  powder. 
Good  agitation  in  the  spray  tank  is  a 
necessity.  Proper  strainers,  nozzle 
screens,  nozzle  tips  and  adequate  water 
must  be  used  to  obtain  good  results. 

b.  Do  not  apply  on  varieties  C.P. 
48-103  and  C.P.  36-13  on  sandy  soil 
unless  prior  experience  has  shown  no 
injury  from  "Sinbar". 

3.   TCA  Program 

a.    Apply    1    lb    A  of  the  acid  equiv- 
(Continued  on  page   1  1  ) 


-Two  commercial  formulations  of  fenac 
are  available.  One  formulation  is  marketed  | 
under  the  trade-mark  of  "Fenac"  and  con- 
tains 1  '/2  pounds  of  fenac  per  gallon;  the 
other  formulation  is  marketed  under  the 
trade-mark  name  of  "Tri-Fen"  and  contains 
2  Vl    pounds   of    fenac    per    gallon. 


HELP  WANTED 

Experienced      First      Class      Sugar      House 

Mechanic     for     Louisiana     Sugar     Factory. 

Salary    Open.     Living     quarters    furnished. 

Write    to    Box    M-l,    The    Sugar    Bulletin 

414   Whitney   Bldg.         N.   O.,   La.    70130 
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1968  SUGARCANE  VARIETY 
RECOMMENDATIONS  FOR  LOUISIANA 

Prepared  jointly  by  personnel  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  Sugarcane 
Field  Station,  Houma,  Louisiana  and  the  Louisiana  State  University  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station,  Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana. 


The  following  recommendations  are 
based  primarily  on  results  from  the 
outfield  test  plots  under  the  supervision 
of  the  State  and  U.S.D.A.  Experiment 
Stations.  For  the  1968  planting  season, 
C.P.  52-68,  C.P.  48-103,  C.P.  55-30, 
L.  60-25,  and  C.P.  61-37  ar  the  va- 
rieties1 recommended. 

C.P.  52-68  is  the  major  variety  be- 
ing grown  in  Louisiana  at  the  present 
time.  It  is  susceptible  to  mosaic  and 
spread  of  the  disease  into  the  variety 
has  been  rapid  in  most  areas.  Seed 
cane  should  be  rogued  for  the  control 
of  mosaic  if  possible. 

C.P.  48-103  is  an  early  maturing  va- 
riety. Many  growers  have  been  more 
successful  in  obtaining  higher  yields 
than  when  the  variety  was  first  re- 
leased. It  is  moderately  resistant  to 
mosaic  but  seed  should  be  rogued. 

C.P.  55-30  yields  approximately  the 
same  as  C.P.  52-68  on  both  light  and 
heavy  soils  in  sugar  per  acre.  In  recent 
outfield  tests,  C.P.  55-30  matured 
later  than  C.P.  52-68.  C.P.  55-30  is 
susceptibel  to  mosaic  and  is  severely 
affected  by  the  disease.  However, 
mosaic  spreads  into  it  less  rapidly  than 
in  C.P.  52-68.  Roguing  seed  cane  for 
the  control  of  mosaic  is  essential. 

L.  60-52  has  consistently  outyielded 
C.P.  51-68  in  sugar  per  acre.  L.  60-25 
is  a  high-sucrose  and  an  earlier  matur- 
ing variety  than  C.P.  48-103.  It  has 
yielded  well  on  both  light  and  heavy 
soils.  L.  60-25  is  susceptible  to  mosaic 
and  is  more  severely  affected  than  C.P. 
52-68.  Roguing  for  the  control  of  mo- 
saic is  essential. 

C.P.  61-37  has  consistently  out- 
yielded  C.P.  52-68  in  tons  of  cane  per 
acre  on  both  light  and  heavy  soils.  It 
has  produced  approximately  the  same 

iThe  varieties  are  listed  in  the  order  of 
acreage  they  occupy  according  to  the  latest 
variety  census. 


as  the  standard  variety  in  sugar  per 
ton  of  cane  and  should  fit  in  well  as  a 
middle-to-late  season  variety.  This  va- 
riety displayed  a  good  degree  of  mill 
cane  cold  tolerance.  C.P.  61-37  exhib- 
ited mosaic  resistance  equal  to  C.P.  48- 
103.  This  variety  should  be  rogued  for 
the  control  of  mosaic  disease. 

All  of  the  varieties  recommended 
are  also  susceptible  to  Ratoon  Stunting 
Disease  (R.S.D.)  with  the  exception  of 
C.P.  52-68.  Even  though  the  incidence 
of  mosaic  in  some  cases  may  make 
roguing  for  mosaic  impractical,  it  is  still 
important  to  heat  treat  these  varieties. 
The  control  of  both  mosaic  and  R.S.D. 
is  very  important  in  maintaining  the 
productivity  of  these  commercial  va- 
rieties. 

The  varieties  N.CO.  310,  C.P.  44- 
101,  C.P.  47-193  and  C.P.  36-13  are 
presently  not  being  tested  because  the 
varieties  that  are  now  being  recom- 
mended have  consistently  outyielded 
them.  However,  these  varieties  are  be- 
ing grown  commercially  on  some  areas 
for  very  specific  reasons:  N.CO.  310 
an  C.P.  44-101,  for  their  mosaic  toler- 
ance and  ability  to  withstand  cold;  C.P. 
47-193  and  C.P.  36-13,  for  their  mo- 
saic resistacne.  These  varieties  should 
not  be  grown  in  the  future  any  longer 
than  is  necessary. 

Recommendations  by  areas  are  as 
follows: 

1.  Avoyelles,  Rapides,  and  St.  Landry 
Parishes 

a.  Light  soils:  C.P.  48-103  and  L. 
60-25  for  early  harvesting;  C.P.  52-68, 
C.P.  55-30,  and  C.P.  61-37. 

b.  Heavier  soil  types:  C.P.  52-68, 
C.P.  55-30,  L.  60-25  and  C.P.  61-37. 

2.   West   Baton   Rouge,  Iberville, 
Ascension,  and  Pointe  Coupee  Parishes 

a.    Light  soils:   C.P.    48-103   and   L. 
60-25  for  early  harvesting  C.P.  52-68, 
(Continued  on  page   1  1  ) 
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New  J&L  loader  has 
hydrostatic  drive. 

Maintenance  costs  are  cut  drastically  with  J&L's  new  L-16  loader. 
Hydrostatic  drive  eliminates  clutch.  Two  foot  pedals  control 
forward  and  reverse  movement  for  fast,  smooth  opera- 
tion. Forward  speed  is  from  0  to  15  mph.  Unit  can 
load  up  to  75  tons  of  cane  per  hour 
with  a  grab  height  in  excess  of 
12  ft.  Power  steering  makes 
control  fast  and  efficient. 


HONIRON 


J&L  ENGINEERING  COMPANY,  INC. 

Designers  and  manufacturers  of  the  world's  finest  sugar  machinery. 

Plants:  Jeanerette,  Louisiana — Honolulu  and  Hilo,  Hawaii — Manila,  Philippine  Is. 
Branches:    New    York    City,    Hong    Kong,   throughout    Hawaii    and   the   Philippines. 
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IN  WASHINGTON 
WITH  JOE  FERRIS 


By  Josiah  Ferris 


New  International  Sugar  Research 
Group  Formed 

Sugar  companies  on  four  continents 
have  voted  to  sponsor  a  new  associa- 
tion to  conduct  research  activities  on  a 
global  scale,  and  have  named  an 
American  to  head  it. 

The  International  Sugar  Research 
Foundation,  Inc.  which  officially  op- 
ened its  doors  on  July  1 ,  has  elected 
Dr.  Philip  Ross  of  Potomac,  Maryland, 
its  first  president. 

Dr.  Ross,  trained  as  a  botanist  and 
ecologist,  was  previously  scientist- 
administrator  of  The  International 
Centers  for  Medical  Research  and 
Training  and  the  U.S.  — Japan  Co- 
operative Medical  Science  program  of 
the  National  Institute  of  Health  at 
Bethesda,    Maryland. 

The  world-wide  membership  of  The 
International  Sugar  Research  Founda- 
tion will  include  cane  sugar  refiners, 
beet  sugar  processors,  and  raw 
sugar  producers  from  the  United 
States,  Canada,  Mexico,  Ireland,  the 
United  Kingdom,  Belgium,  South  Af- 
rica and  Australia.  Representative  or- 
ganizations in  several  other  countries 
have  indicated  their  interest  in  joining 
shortly. 

The  new  organization  succeeds  the 
2  5 -year-old  Sugar  Research  Founda- 
tion Inc.  which  initiated  the  first  long- 
range  programs  of  scientific  utilization 
studies  for  the  sugar  industry.  Its  proj- 
ects have  gone  into  such  areas  as  dental 
health,  consumer  preferences  in  food 
sweetness  levels,  improvements  in  food 
technology,  non-food  uses  of  sugar, 
and  artificial  sweeteners. 

The  International  Foundations  plans 


to  extend  these  activities,  according  to 
Dr.  Ross,  and  will  take  steps  to  coor- 
dinate independent  research  programs 
in  the  various  countries.  The  Founda- 
tion expects  to  carry  on  new  research 
programs  in  nutrition  and  public  health 
as  questions  may  arise.  In  the  early 
program  much  of  its  efforts  will  be 
concentrated  on  unanswered  questions 
as  to  the  safety  of  artificial  sweeteners. 

Dr.  Ross  pointed  out  that  the  U.  S. 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  has  re- 
cently asked  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  —  National  Research  Council 
to  conduct  a  definitive  evaluation  of 
the  evidence  as  to  the  safety  of  cycla- 
mates,  the  most  widely  used  of  artifi- 
cial sweeteners. 

Dr.  Ross,  a  specialist  in  demography 
and  human  ecology,  holds  degrees 
from  Brown  University,  (A.B.),  the 
University  of  Massachusetts,  (M.S.), 
and  Harvard  University,  (Ph.D).  He 
was  recently  awarded  the  Master  of 
Public  Health  degree  at  Harvard's 
School  of  Public  Health.  During  World 
War  II  he  served  in  the  U.  S  .Navy. 

For  the  post  of  vice  president  and 
director  of  research,  the  International 
Sugar  Research  Foundation  has  elected 
Dr.  John  L.  Hickson.  Dr.  Hickson,  who 
has  been  with  the  original  Sugar  Re- 
search Foundation  since  1953,  is 
chairman  of  the  board  and  past  presi- 
dent of  The  American  Institute  of 
Chemists.  He  was  founding  chairman 
of  the  first  Gordon  Conference  in  the 
Chemistry  of  the  Carbohydrates.  Dr. 
Hickson  is  a  resident  of  Glen  Ridge, 
New  Jersey. 

The  International  Sugar  Research 
will  make  its  headquarters  at  52  Wall 
Street,  New  York  City. 
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Keep  sugarcane  fields  weed-free 


You  can  replace  costly  multiple  treat- 
ments usually  necessary  with  other 
herbicides  with  Du  Pont  "Sinbar"  ter- 
bacil  weed  killer.  You  can  use  it  either 
of  two  ways.  As  a  split  application,  put 
on  half  the  recommended  amount  in  the 
fall  — the  other  half  in  the  spring.  Or, 
you  can  spray  on  the  full  amount  in  one 


application  — in  early  spring.  EitH 
way,  "Sinbar"  gives  you: 

■  Control  of  seedling  Johnsongrass. 

■  Highly    effective  pre-emergence  I 
trol  of  most  annual  weeds  and  grasJ! 

■  Kill   of  germinating  seedlings  upl 
one  inch  tall. 
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Note  the  excellent  weed  control  in  these  rows  of  sugar  cane,  which  were  sprayed  with  "Sinbar" 
in  September,  compared  to  untreated  areas.  Photo  was  taken^a  month  after  application. 


. 


t  application  costs.. .with  Sinbar 


® 


G 


|iinbar"  offers  many  other  advantages. 
Jo  additives  are  needed.  "Sinbar"  is 
Ipeled  for  use  in  first-year  stubble  cane 
[J  well  as  in  plant  cane.  And  it's  an 

sy-to-use  wettable  powder  that  mixes 

adily  with  water.  Order  your  supply 

Du  Pont  "Sinbar"  today. 

h  any  chemical,  follow  labeling  instructions 
warnings  carefully. 

istributed  by: Bel  Chemical  &  Supply  Co.,  Inc.,  Schriever,  Louisiana 
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Better  things  for  better  living 
. .  .through  chemistry 


SOME  VARIETAL  CHARACTERISTICS 
OF  THE  MORE  IMPORTANT 
COMMERCIAL  VARIETIES1 


C.P.  52-68:  This  variety  is  the  most 
widely  grown  in  Louisiana.  It  is  now 
used  as  the  basis  for  comparison  of 
other  varieties  in  the  selection  program. 

Advantages 

1 .  Good  yielder 

2.  Medium  early  in  maturity 

3.  Good  on  both  light  and  heavy  soils 

4.  Resistant  to  red  rot 

5.  Very  erect 

6.  Fair  milling  qualities 

7.  Fair  inversion  rating 

8.  Very  good  stubbling  ability 

Disadvantages 

1 .  Susceptible  to   mosaic 

2.  Average  susceptibility  to  borer 

3.  Moderately  tolerant  to  Dalapon 
C.P.  48-103:  It  is  one  of  the  earlier 

maturing  varieties  now  grown  for  com- 
mercial production.  It  should  be 
planted  on  the  better  light  soils  where 
weeds  and  grass  are  not  a  problem. 
More  growers  should  take  advantage 
of  this  variety's  high  sucrose  and  mo- 
saic resistance.  In  recent  years,  because 
of  R.S.D.  control  and  other  improved 
management  practices,  many  growers 
have  been  more  successful  in  obtaining 
higher  yields  than  when  the  variety  was 
first  released. 

Advantages 

1 .  Early    Maturity 

2.  High  sucrose 

3.  Moderately  resistant  to  mosaic 

4.  Moderately  resistant  to  red  rot 

5.  Good  milling  qualities 

6.  Satisfactory  inversion   rating 

7.  Relatively  cold  tolerant 

Disadvantages 

1  .    Lacks  vigor 

2.    Susceptible  to  borer  injury 

1  Prepared  by  Denver  T.  Loupe,  Specialist, 
LSU  Cooperative  Extension  Service,  and  Re- 
search Scientists  of  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  Sugarcane  Field 
Station,  Houma,  Louisiana,  and  the  Louisi- 
ana State  University  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station,    Baton    Rouge,    Louisiana,    June    I  968. 
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3.  Susceptible   to   Dalapon  injury 

4.  Susceptible  to  Sinbar  injury 

C.P.  55-30:  It  has  been  equal  in 
yield  to  C.P.  52-68  in  both  plant  cane 
and  stubble.  It  is  susceptible  to  mosaic 
and  marked  reductions  in  tonnage 
occur  when  highly  diseased  seed 
is  planted.  It  has  been  erratic  in  plant 
cane  stands. 

Advantages 

1 .  Good  yielder 

2.  Very  good   stubbling  ability 

3.  Erect 

4.  Good  milling  qualities 

5.  Very  good  inversion  rating 

Disadvantages 

1 .  Susceptible   to   mosaic 

2.  Moderately  susceptible  to  red  rot 

3.  Highly  susceptible  to  borers 

4.  Lacks  cold   tolerance 

5.  Medium   to   late   maturity 

L.  60-25:  Now  considered  one  of 
our  important  varieties.  Plantings 
should  be  increased.  L.  60-25  is  a  high 
sucrose  and  an  earlier  maturing  variety 
than  C.P.  48-103.  It  has  yielded  well 
on  both  light  and  heavy  soils. 
Advantages 

1 .  Early  maturity 

2.  High   sucrose 

3.  Good  vigor 

Disadvantages 

1 .  Susceptible  to  mosaic 

2.  Susceptible  to  borers 

3.  Susceptible  to  Dalapon 

C.P.  61-37:  It  is  a  high  tonnage  cane 
and  has  yielded  well  on  both  light  and 
heavy  soils  in  sugar  per  acre.  This  va- 
viety  has  exhibited  mosaic  resistance 
equal  to  C.P.  48-103.  Care  should  be 
exercised  in  not  covering  seed  cane  too 
heavily  in  light  soil. 

Advantages 
1  .    High   tonnage 

2.  Good    cold    tolerance 

3.  Moderately    resistant    to    mosaic 

Disadvantages 
1  .    Medium  to  late  maturity 
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IN  THE  FIELD 

While  most  of  the  Louisiana  cane 
crop  was  undergoing  a  drought  condi- 
tion, all  of  the  Florida  cane  crop  was 
receiving  much  too  much  rain  fall.  Ac- 
cording to  knowledgeable  sources  from 
Florida,  grass  has  become  a  problem 
in  many  fields  during  this  period  and 
cane  growth  has  not  been  good.  Rain- 
fall periods  are  accompanied  by  cloudy 
weather  and  this  condition  is  not 
good  for  growth.  Bright  sunny  days  is 
one  condition  necessary  for  maximum 
growth;  and  this  lack  of  bright  sun- 
light is  probably  one  reason  for  the 
slower  growth  rate  during  this  rainy 
period. 

Although  the  drought  period  in 
Louisiana  adversely  affected  growth, 
this  period  helped  to  hold  down  the 
sugar  cane  borer  population.  There  has 
been  some  insecticide  put  out  but  not 
nearly  as  much  as  would  have  been 
put  down  had  this  drought  period  not 
occurred.  The  borer  population  will 
probably  build  up  again  now  that  rains 
have  occurred  and  growth  has  become 
more  rapid.  Growers  are  again  re- 
minded to  check  fields  regularly  to  be 
as  timely  as  possible  with  the  insecti- 
cide applications.  Properly  timed  in- 
secticide applications  are  important  for 
good  control  of  the  borer  and  good 
control  is  necessary  for  top  yields  of 
cane   per   acre. 

The  drought  in  early  July  probably 
had  a  beneficial  affect  on  the  spread 
of  mosaic.  Spread  has  not  been  high 
on  the  Secondary  Stations  during  the 
dry  period  in  the  unreleased  variety. 
Growers  who  have  not  rogued  for 
mosaic  disease  would  nevertheless  be 
helped  if  fields  with  the  lowest  amount 
of  mosaic  disease  would  be  used  for 
seed.  Cane  is  not  yet  too  tall  to  make 
accurate  counts  to  determine  the  best 
fields  for  seed.  Experiments  conducted 
at  L.S.U.  and  the  U.S.D.A.  show  that 
the  higher  the  amount  of  mosaic  pres- 
ent in  seed  the  lower  the  yield  in  fields 
planted.  Several  hours  of  checking 
fields  now  can  make  a  difference  in  the 
quality  of  seed  to  be  used  and  this  can 
influence  plant  cane  yields  in  1969. 
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CONTROLLING  JOHNSONGRASS 

alent  (1  qt.)  of  silvex  on  the  drill  with 
ground  equipment  or  1.25  lb/ A  of  sil- 
vex with  aerial  equipment. 

b.  Approximately  2  or  3  weeks 
later,  or  after  a  rain,  apply  5  to  7  lb/A 
of  a  95  percent  sodium  salt  formula- 
tion of  TCA  on  the  drill.  The  rate  re- 
quired will  depend  on  the  number  of 
Johnsongrass  seedlings  which  escaped 
the  first  spraying  with  silvex.  Sodium 
TCA,  if  applied  on  freshly  plowed  soil, 
moves  into  the  soil  with  rain  and  is  not 
effective.  If  it  rains  before  the  silvex 
is  applied,  then  the  silvex  and  TCA 
can  be  applied  together. 

B.    General  Cultural  Practices 

1 .  After  herbicides  are  applied  on 
the  drill,  cultivate  the  middle  and  sides 
of  rows  to  control  weeds. 

2.  Rogue  fields  to  remove  Johnson- 
grass  plants  growing  from  rhizomes 
that  escaped  fallow  plowing  and  those 
seedlings  that  survive  chemical  treat- 
ments. 

3.  Do  not  apply  dalapon  on  any 
variety   of  cane  planted  in   the   fall. 

Chemicals  Referred  To 
In  The  Recommendations 

Common  Name  Chemical   Name 

Fenac  sodium      salt      of      2,3,-6    trichloro- 

phenylacetic    acid     (Fenac    or    Tri- 
Fen) 
Silvex  low     volatile     esters     of     2- (2,4,5- 

trichlorophenoxy)    propionic  acid 
TCA              sodium    salt   of   trichloroacetic   acid 
Terbacil       3    -  tert  -   butyl   -    5    -   chloro   -    6   - 
methvluracil    (Sinbar) 

VARIETY  RECOMMENDATIONS 

55-30,  L.  60-25,  and  C.P.  61-37. 

b.  Heavier  soil  types:  C.P.  52-68, 
C.P.  55-30,  L.  60-25,  and  C.P.  61-37. 

3.   Assumption,  St.  James,  St.  John, 

St.  Charles,  Lafourche  and  Terrebonne 

Parishes 

a.  Light  soils:  C.P.  48-103  and  L. 
60-25  for  early  harvesting;  C.P.  52-68, 
C.P.  55-30,  and  C.P.  61-37. 

b.  Heavier  soil  types:  C.P.  52-68, 
C.P.  55-30,  L.  60-25,  and  C.P.  61-37. 
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VARIETY  RECOMMENDATIONS 

4.   St.  Mary,  Iberia  and  St.  Martin 
Parishes 

a.  Light  soils:  C.P.  48-103  and  L. 
60-25  for  early  harvesting;  C.P.  52-68, 
C.P.  55-30,  and  C.P.  61-37. 

b.  Mixed  and  heavier  soil  types: 
C.P.  52-68,  C.P.  55-30,  L.  60-25,  and 


C.P.  61-37. 

5.   Lafayette  and  Vermilion  Parishes 

a.  Light  soils:  C.P.  52-68,  C.P.  55- 
30,  L.  60-25  and  C.P.  61-37. 

b.  Mixed  and  heavier  soil  types: 
C.P.  52-68,  C.P.  55-30,  L.  60-25,  and 
C.P.  61-37. 
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CORP.,   INC. 
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Speed  harvest  time  with 
J&L's  new  S-10  Harvester. 

The  new  J&L  S-10  Harvester  cuts  up  to  10  acres  of  cane  in  an  eight-hour  average 
workday,  reducing  harvesting  time  and  costs.  With  three-row  cutting  capacity,  the 
S-10  speeds  your  harvesting  operation. 

A  choice  of  three  powerful  diesel  engines  provides  the  power  required  for  any 
harvesting  job.  Hydraulic  powered  gathering  and  piling  system  will  effectively 
work  recumbent  and  open  cane.  Separator  discharges  tops  either  right  or  left, 
keeping  tops  out  of  heap  row.  Rubber  tires  grip  soggy  terrain  to  insure  minimum 
slippage,  longer  tire  life. 

Power  steering  is  standard  on  J&L's  S-10  Harvester,  giving  precise  operator 
control.  Easy-to-operate  hydraulic  positioning  provides  exact  operational  adjust- 
ments for  all  systems,  and  each  system  is  controlled  independently. 

For  additional  information,  contact  J&L  Engineering,  P.  0.  Box  620,  Jeanerette, 
Louisiana   70544. 

J&L  ENGINEERING  COMPANY,  INC. 

Designers  and  manufacturers  of  the  world's  finest  sugar  machinery. 

Plants:  Jeanerette,  Louisiana — Honolulu  and  Hilo,  Hawaii — Manila,  Philippine  Is. 
Branches:    New  York   City,   Hong   Kong,  throughout   Hawaii   and  the   Philippines, 


HONIRON 


|;:         :     ■     .' 
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IRWIN  L.  SAVESON  RETIRES 


Irwin  L.  Saveson 


Mr.  Irwin  L.  Saveson,  Agricultural  Engineer  and  Project  Leader  of  the  USDA- 
ARS  Soil  and  Water  Conservation  Research  Division  at  Baton  Rouge,  an- 
nounced his  retirement  after  35  years  of  federal  service.  He  was  born  June  28, 
1900  in  Columbus,  Ohio.  In  1922  he  graduated  with  a  degree  in  Agricultural 
Engineering  from  Ohio  State  University.  For  the  next  eleven  years  he  was 
in  the  farm  equipment  and  contracting  business.  In  1933  he  joined  the  USDA 
as  a  CCC  camp  superintendent  working  on  erosion  control.  In  1 944  Mr. 
Saveson  was  transferred  to  Baton  Rouge  to  the  Research  Division  of  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service  and  put  in  charge  of  the  drainage  for  sugarcane 
land.  He  has  been  directly  involved  with  sugarcane  land  drainage  problems 
since  that  time. 

Mr.  Saveson's  24  years  of  research  on  surface  drainage  and  deep  tillage  have 
been  profitable  years.  His  research  has  developed  and  demonstrated  methods 
now  in  general  practice  throughout  the  Mississippi  Delta. 

A  testimonial  dinner  was  given  July  15,  1968  in  honor  of  Mr.  Saveson. 
To  show  the  appreciation  of  the  Louisiana  sugar  cane  industry  for 
Mr.  Saveson's  work,  the  American  Sugar  Cane  League  presented  him  with 
a  meritorious  service  award.  The  inscription  on  the  plaque  read  "This  meri- 
torious service  award  is  presented  to  Irwin  L.  Saveson  in  grateful  recognition 
and  appreciation  of  his  development  of  an  improved  drainage  system  for 
Louisiana  sugar  cane  farms  which  has  increased  yields  and  permitted  more 
efficient  equipment  operation  in  producing  and  harvesting  sugar  cane". 
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THERE'S 

A  BETTER  WAY 

and  it's  STANDARD 


""  "  '  *"  "  NOW,  you  can  do  some- 
thing about  the  weather.  AMES'  irrigation 
systems  are  sized  to  the  plot,  completely 
portable  and  assure  a  cycle  of  moisture  to 
meet  the  tested  soil  conditions. 
Engineer  your  own  weather  .  .  .  then  you're 
sure. 


SRlltFhf 


WEIGHT 


Standard-ize  the  un- 
loading of  cane  in  the  mil  I  yard. This  overhead 
KRANCO  crane  handles  either  chain-net  or 
side  dump  wagons  with  a  minimum  of  modi- 
fications. Kranco  cranes  are  fast  becoming 
STANDARD. 


WASTE 


In  sugar  mills,  as  in  cig- 
arettes, there  are  filters  and  filters  and 
filters.  But  with  STANDARD  it's  HAYWARD 
filters  because  it  produces  a  higher  clarity 
of  juice  than  conventional  methods.  Each 
season,  new  tests  are  made  under  all  con- 
ditions to  improve  the  quality  of  your  sugar 
and  increase  your  profits. 


STANDARD  SUPPLY 

&  HARDWARE  CO.,  INC. 

822  TCHOUPITOULAS  ST. 
NEW  ORLEANS,  LA.  70130 

TELEPHONE  522-6641 

•  LAKE  CHARLES  .  HOUMA  •  NEW  IBERIA 
.  HARVEY.  BATON  ROUGE  •  LEEVILLE 
.  HOUSTON 
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The  original,  genuine 


for  weed  control  in 
Sugar  Cane  is 


SEE  YOUR  DEALER  IMMEDIATELY 
FOR  YOUR  FENAC  SUPPLY 


flfj  Lnpfl 

RODUCTS,  INC      AMBLER.    PENNSYLVANIA 
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IN  THE  FIELD  WITH 
LLOYD  L.  LAUDEN 


By  Lloyd  L.   Laud  en 


Cane  Crop  Short 

The  cane  crop  in  Louisiana  is  short. 
Both  plant  and  stubble  cane  is  con- 
siderably behind  in  height  compared  to 
the  same  period  during  the  last  three 
years.  Stubble  cane  in  a  few  areas  ap- 
pears somewhat  better  in  height  as 
compared  to  last  year  but  not  by  very 
much.  Lack  of  adequate  rainfall  is  re- 
sponsible for  this  general  condition  of 
short  cane.  Afternoon  showers  have 
been  very  scattered  and  very  light  for 
the  last  month.  More  general  showers 
with  more  water  were  received  on  July 
23  but  this  was  not  enough.  What  is 
now  needed,  July  24,  is  a  very  general, 
slow,  gentle,  two  inch,  rainfall  and  a 
like  amount  in  the  same  manner  in 
about  ten  days  and  this  crop  would 
make  a  marked  improvement  in  height. 

There  is  still  time  for  much  growth 
before  harvest  but  the  potential  for  a 
crop  similar  in  size  to  last  year  is  not 
as  great  now  as  six  weeks  ago.  Rain- 
fall in  the  future  must  be  almost  per- 
fect if  Louisiana  is  to  produce  as  many 
net  tons  of  cane  per  acre  as  was  pro- 
duced last  year. 

The  Western  area  of  the  belt  ap- 
pears to  have  been  more  generally 
affected  by  the  drought.  Cane  appears 
shorter  in  this  area  than  in  other  areas. 
The  down  or  lower  Bayou  Lafourche 
area  appears  to  be  least  affected  by  the 
drought.  Cane  in  this  area  is  taller  than 
other  areas  and  cane  is  as  tall  or  taller 
than  for  the  same  period  last  year.  This 
area  has  had  fairly  good  rainfall. 

Many  growers  in  the  belt  report  that 
stands  of  cane  are  as  good  as  stands 
were  last  year  and  some  say  that  stands 
are  better.  The  writer  is  not  of  the 
opinion  that  stands  are  as  good  as  last 
year  but  stands  are  not  too  far  removed 


from  what  stands  were  last  year.  In 
spite  of  the  drought,  barrel  diameter  at 
the  ground  appears  good  this  year  and 
in  the  opinion  of  the  writer  barrel  size 
played  an  important  role  in  the  high 
cane  yields  made  last  year.  It  is  hoped 
that  barrel  size  will  be  big  again  this 
year. 

Grass  in  the  crop  appears  worse  than 
last  year  at  this  time.  It  appears  that 
Johnson  grass  did  not  suffer  to  the 
same  extent  as  sugar  cane  during  the 
dry  period.  Growers  will  have  to  do  a 
better  than  normal  job  in  stubble  fields 
next  year  where  grass  came  in  late  in 
plant  cane  this  year. 

Human  Interest 

Of  interest  to  the  writer  was  a  pic- 
ture taken  at  I  OaMawn  Plantation, 
South  Coast  Corg oration,*  JFranklin,  La. 
58  years  ago  aric^pirjntecl  in  the  West 
Side  Journal  in  Port^tlten,  La.  July  1  2, 
1968.  The  picture  is  of  one  of  the  first 
mechanical  cane  loaders.  The  loader 
looks  quite  different  from  loaders  of 
today.  Aside  from  the  loader,  the 
human  interest  part  to  this  picture  is 
that  pictured  in  the  photograph  is  Mr. 
L.  C.  Bourgeois,  Sr.  then  Field  Man- 
ager of  Oaklawn  and  Mr.  J.  A.  Poche, 
then  overseer  on  the  plantation.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  Mr.  L.  C.  Bour- 
geois, Jr.  is  also  in  the  sugar  cane  in- 
dustry and  is  Vice-President  of  Cin- 
clare  Plantation  in  West  Baton  Rouge. 
And  two  descendants  of  Mr.  J.  A. 
Poche,  a  daughter,  Thelma  and  son 
Harold  are  also  working  in  important 
positions  on  Oaklawn  Plantation  to- 
day. This  information  may  not  help 
growers  make  more  cane  per  acre  but 
it  speaks  well  for  working  conditions 
and  relations  in  this  important  farming 
industry. 
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EST  WASHINGTON 
WITH  JOE  FERRIS 


By  Josiah  Ferris 


Tribute  To  Senator  Ellender 

On  July  20,  Senator  Mansfield, 
Democratic  Leader  of  the  Senate,  had 
the  following  to  say  about  Louisiana's 
senior  Senator,  Allen  J.  Ellender. 

"Mr.  President,  I  rise  to  pay  tribute  to 
the  senior  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Ellender).  During  the  past  three  days 
the  Senate  has  witnessed  Senator  Ellen- 
der's  handling  of  two  vitally  important 
measures — the  farm  program  exten- 
sion, the  public  works  appropriation. 
He  performed  the  task  with  outstand- 
ing skill.  It  hardly  needs  saying  that 
Senator  Ellender  applies  the  dilligence 
and  competence  that  have  made  his 
record  unsurpassed.  His  long  and  hard 
work,  his  wide  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject matters  involved,  have  earned  him 
our  deepest  gratitude.  The  Nation  will 
be  forever  in  his  debt.'' 

(Senator  Mansfield's  speech  appears 
on  page  S.9087  of  the  Congressional 
Record   dated  July   20,    1968). 

Congressional  leaders,  after  agreeing 
not  to  hold  meetings  of  the  House  and 
Senate  between  the  political  conven- 
tions, predicted  an  extensive  session 
after  the  party  conventions.  They  say 
it  would  take  extraordinary  circum- 
stances to  call  the  lawmakers  back  fol- 
lowing the  November  elections. 

Senate  Democratic  Leader  Mike 
Mansfield  gloomily  predicted  that  the 
Congress  "would  be  here  for  some- 
time" considerably  beyond  the  two 
weeks  he  originally  forecast. 

Senate  Republican  Leader  Everett 
M.     Dirkson    said    the    post-convention 


session  tentatively  scheduled  to  begin 
September  4,  "would  move  deep  into 
September  before  you  can  get  out." 
Dirkson  did  not  rule  out  a  post-election 
session  but  said,  "I  would  doubt  it.  I 
think  we  can  do  what  we  have  to  do  in 
September."  The  Senate  Republican 
leader  predicted  that  next  week  (the 
one  prior  to  the  Republican  Conven- 
tion) would  mark  a  slow-down  in  ac- 
tivity. He  said  twenty-four  senators  are 
convention  delegates  and  that  he  be- 
lieves all  of  them  were  on  the  platform 
committee  which  begins  hearings  in 
Miami  Beach  July  29. 

The  Senate  probably  will  follow  the 
adjournment  schedule  already  adopted 
by  the  House  by  leaving  August  2  and 
returning  September   4. 

As  long  as  Congress  is  in  session, 
there  is  still  grounds  for  hope  that  some 
action  will  be  taken  toward  solving 
Mainland  Cane's  production  and  mar- 
keting problems  —  the  opinions  of 
Washington  Representatives  of  other 
segments  of  the  domestic  sugar  indus- 
try to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
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RATOON  STUNTING  DISEASE  CAN 

AND  MUST  BE  CONTROLLED 

IN  LOUISIANA 

R.   J.  Steib,   Professor   of  Plant  Pathology 
S.  J.  P.  Chilton,  Head,  Department  of  Plant  Pathology 
Louisiana  State  University 
Baton   Rouge,    Louisiana 


The  ratoon  stunting  disease  (RSD) 
caused  by  a  virus  has  been  around  for 
many  years.  It  was  in  1956  that  an 
electric  oven  was  developed  which  if 
properly  used  can  effectively  eliminate 
the  disease  from  the  cane  stalks.  This 
is  done  by  exposing  the  seed  stalk 
to  a  hot-air  temperature  of  54°C  for 
8  hours  (8  hours  time  is  the  total  time 
of  exposure  from  the  beginning  of  the 
treating  cycle  to  the  end  of  treatment). 
Air  entering  the  rear  of  the  oven  is 
set  at  58°C. 

A  very  good  job  was  done  by  the 
industry  up  to  the  time  C.P.  52-68  be- 
came the  leading  commercial  producer 
in  1961.  Due  to  the  fact  C.P.  52-68 
is  resistant  to  RSD  and  hand  labor  has 
become  more  expensive  and  scarce,  the 
treating  program  has  been  greatly  re- 
duced. Fortunately  L.  60-25  possesses 
good  resistance  to  RSD;  however,  like 
C.P.  52-68  it  is  susceptible  to  mosaic. 
C.P.  61-37  possesses  good  resistance 
to  mosaic,  however,  it  is  very  suscepti- 
ble to  RSD.  Since  it  has  been  shown 
by  many  tests1  that  a  combination  of 
mosaic  and  RSD  in  the  same  seed  ma- 
terial will  reduce  the  yield  more  than 
either  diseases  alone,  recommendations 
are  to  keep  both  diseases  under  con- 
trol. However,  if  mosaic  cannot  be 
controlled  every  effort  must  be  made 
to  control  RSD  by  treating  the  seed 
cane  to  be  increased  for  commercial 
planting. 

Results  Of  RSD  Yield  Tests 
In  1968  And  1967 

Table  1  shows  the  reaction  of  two 
recently  released  commercial  varieties, 
namely,  L.  60-25  and  C.P.  61-37;  and 
C.P.  52-68  the  leading  commercial 
producer  to  RSD.  In  plant  cane  and 
first  stubble  for   two  years,    1966   and 


1967,  L.  60-25  did  not  drop  in  yield 
significantly  in  tons  of  cane  per  acre. 
The  reductions  caused  by  RSD  were 
4. 1  and  7. 1  per  cent  for  the  plant 
cane  and  1st  stubble  respectively.  The 
other  recently  released  variety,  C.P. 
61-37  was  found  to  be  very  intolerant 
to  RSD.  In  the  two  plant  cane  tests 
(1966  and  1967)  no  loss  was  noted 
in  1966;  however,  a  highly  significant 
loss  was  noted  in  tons  per  acre  in  1  967. 
The  average  loss  for  the  two  plant 
cane  years  was  1  6.0  per  cent.  Although 
yield  data  are  available  for  only  one 
year  (1967)  it  appears  that  loss  in 
tons  per  acre  in  first  stubble  is  ex- 
tremely high  for  C.P.  61-37.  Per  cent 
loss  in  cane  per  acre  amounted  to  46.4 
in  the  first  stubble  in  1967.  Observa- 
tions of  the  first  stubble  in  the  spring 
of  this  year  indicate  a  greater  loss  than 
in     1967. 

C.P.  52-68,  in  1967  in  one  plant 
cane  crop,  did  not  lose  any  yield  due 
to  RSD.  An  average  of  first  stubble 
data  for  the  years  1960  through  1964 
shows  that  C.P.  52-68  did  not  lose 
in  yield  due  to  RSD- 
C.P.  48-103  Now  Produces  Extremely 

Profitable  Yields  Since 
Elimination  Of  RSD 

Many  farmers  are  taking  advantage 
of  C.P.  48-103  since  it  is  now  known 
that  RSD  was  the  main  reason  why  it 
would  not  grow.  C.P.  48-10-3,  because 
of  its  mosaic  resistance,  relatively  high 
sugar  yield,  and  cold  resistance  is  fast 
becoming  the  major  variety  in  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  and  Bayou  Lafourche 
areas.  It  is  second  only  to  N.  Co.  3  1  0 
in  the  Bunkie  area.  Unless  it  is  treated 
to  eliminate  ratoon  stunting  disease 
(RSD)  it  should  not  be  planted  be- 
(Continued    on    next    page) 
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cause  it  will  not  grow.  If  it  is  planted, 
a  good  weed  control  program  should 
be  followed  since  it  does  not  shade  the 
row  as  early  as  other  varieties.  C.P. 
48-103  produces  good  plant  cane 
stands  and  is  a  very  reliable  stubbier. 
RSD  Must  Be  Controlled  in  C.P.  61-37 

Mosaic  cannot  be  kept  under  control 
in  N.Co.  310,  C.P.  44-101,  C.P.  52-68 
and  L.  60-25  in  many  areas  of  the 
state.  Recent  data  have  shown  that 
mosaic  at  the  1 00  per  cent  level  is 
causing  losses  of  over  25  per  cent  ex- 
cept for  N.Co.  3  1  0  which  is  about  1  8 
per  cent.  Mosaic  is  not  being  kept  un- 
der control  because  of  bad  manage- 
ment of  varieties;  i.e.  not  following  a 
variety  planting  program,  which  in- 
cludes elimination  of  very  susceptible 
varieties,  planting  more  resistant  ones 
and  following  a  well  planned  long 
range  roguing  program.  Field  trials 
over  a  number  of  years  have  shown 
that  mosaic  and  RSD  may  cause  serious 
losses  unless  the  major  varieties  which 
are  adapted  to  the  area  are  kept  free 
of  the  two  major  diseases.  Some  effort 
is  being  made  to  control  RSD  by  cer- 
tain large  companies  and  certain  indi- 
viduals, but  as  viewed  by  the  authors, 
a  much  greater  effort  must  be  made, 
and  soon,  to  bring  RSD  under  control. 

The  only  variety  which  can  possibly 


reduce  the  mosaic  hazard,  especially 
on  the  Teche,  is  C.P.  61-37.  None  of 
the  minor  varieties  produces  well  on 
the  Teche.  The  data  presented  in 
Table  1  clearly  shows  that  C.P.  61-37 
cannot  produce  profitable  yields  if  it 
is  infected  with  RSD.  L.  60-25,  will 
produce  extremely  well  if  mosaic  is 
kept  under  control.  On  the  Teche  in 
general  and  in  some  other  areas 
mosaic  is  spreading  rapidly  in  L.  60- 
25.  N.Co.  310  and  C.P.  52-68  are 
highly  infected  with  mosaic  in  the  three 
major  producing  areas  of  the  state. 
In  some  cases  farmers  are  having  to 
plant  seed  cane  of  both  varieties  highly 
infected  with  mosaic  and  probably  also 
with  RSD  if  the  seed  has  never  been 
treated. 

Riding  The  Coattail  Of  RSD  Resistant 
C.P.  52-68 

Farmers  have  been  planting  RSD 
resistant  C.P.  52-68  for  ten  years.  At 
first  it  was  relatively  free  of  mosaic, 
but  now  mosaic  is  reducing  yields  sig- 
nificantly. C.P.  52-68  is  on  the  way 
out  because  of  mosaic  and  L.  60-25 
although  resistant  to  RSD  had  the  dis- 
advantage of  being  released  after  mo- 
saic had  reached  a  high  level  in  N.Co. 
310  and  C.P.  52-68.  Many  farmers 
may  have  to  plant  L.  60-2  5  with  a  rela- 
tively high  percentage  of  mosaic.  Good 


TABLE 

1. 

Effect  of  the  ratoon  stunting  disease    (RSD)    on  yield  of  plant  cane  and  first  stubble 
of  three  commercial  varieties  in   1966  and  1967. 

Plant   Cane Tons/ Acre 

1966 

1967 

Averages 

Variety 

Dis. 
free 

RSD 

tons 
diff. 

Dis. 
free 

RSD 

tons 
diff. 

Dis. 

free 

RSD 

% 
diff. 

L.   60-25 

36.6 

38.3 

+  1.7 

41.2 

36.2 

-    5.0 

38.9 

37.3 

-    4.1 

C.P.  61-37 

29.4 

29.5 

+    .1 

42.9 

31.2 

-  1  1.7 

36.2 

30.4 

-  16.0 

C.P.  52-68 

— 

— 

— 

37.1 

35.2 

-    2.1 

37.1 

35.2 

-    2.1 

1966— 

-LSD  5  %  - 

— 8.3  tons 

1  967— 

-LSD  5  % 
LSD  1  <'< 

—  5.8 

—  1  I.I 

tons 
tons 

First  Stubble T 

ons/Acre 

L.  60-25 

27.3 

27.5 

+    .2 

42.8 

37.7 

-    5.1 

35.1 

32.6 

-    7.1 

C.P.  61-37 

— 

— 

— 

43.5 

23.3 

-20.2 

43.5 

23.3 

-46.4 

C.P.  52-68* 

— 

— 

— 

39.8 

36.1 

-    3.7 

39.8 

36.1 

-    9.3 

1966— 

-LSD  5  ' ;  - 

—  5.8  tons 

1  967— 

-LSD  5# 
LSD  1  % 

—  6.5 

—  8.7 

tons 
tons 

'Average  of  five  first  stubble  crops    I960  through    1964. 
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IMPROVED  METHODS  AND  FACILITIES  IN 
THE  SUGARCANE  CROSSING  PROGRAM  AT 
CANAL  POINT,  FLORIDA,  DURING  1967-68 


by  Norman  I.  James1 


Crosses  are  made  at  Canal  Point, 
Florida,  for  all  USDA  sugarcane  va- 
riety improvement  programs.  The  true 
sexual  seed  is  sent  to  Houma,  Louisi- 
ana, Meridian,  Mississippi,  or  kept  at 
the  canal  Point  Station.  Of  the  seed 
kept  at  Canal  Point  each  year,  approxi- 
mately 30  to  50  thousand  are  given  to 
the  Everglades  Experiment  Station  of 
the  University  of  Florida,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  cooperative  program 
developed  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Everglades  Experiment 
Station,  and  the  Florida  Sugar  Cane 
League. 

All  of  the  crosses  are  made  in  the 
plastic-covered  crossing  house  where 
minimum  temperatures  can  be  main- 
tained at  60-75  °F.  Crossing  techniques 
have  been  described  in  various  reports 
(1,  2,  3,  5).  Male  parents  are  main 
tained  on  a  rail  cart  system  that  can 
be  moved  into  the  crossing  house  at 
night  to  avoid  the  adverse  effects  of 
low    temperature    on    pollen    develop- 


1Research  Agronomist,  Crops  Research  Di- 
vision, Agricultural  Research  Service,  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Sugarcane  Field 
Station,    Canal   Point,    Florida. 


ment.    Female    parents    are    grown    in 
field  plots  or  1  5 -gallon  ash  cans. 

In  the  past,  can  cultures  of  female 
parents  have  been  moved  to  the  cross- 
ing house  and  maintained  during  the 
crossing  period  with  stalks  intact.  Only 
those  stalks  that  flowered  at  the  same 
time  in  each  can  culture  could  be  util- 
ized in  crosses.  This  practice  was  dis- 
continued during  the  1967-68  season 
in  favor  of  air-layering  4  or  5  stalks 
in  each  can  culture,  and  preserving  the 
remaining  stalks  in  weak-acid  solution 
after  flowering.  Since  individual  stalks 
are  cut  when  flowers  emerge,  all  stalks 
that  flower  can  be  utilized  instead  of 
only  those  that  flower  at  the  same  time. 
The  efficiency  of  growing  female  par- 
ents in  cans  was  improved  consider- 
ably. Air-layers  are  made  about  6 
weeks  before  flowers  emerge  by  en- 
closing two  root  bands  on  each  stalk 
in  wet  sphagnum  moss  which  is  held 
in  place  with  polyethylene  film.  When 
flowers  emerge,  the  stalks  are  cut  be- 
low the  rooted  area  and  moved  to  the 
crossing  house  where  the  stalks  are 
placed  upright  with  the  rooted  portions 
(Continued    on    page     10) 


yields  have  been  produced  by  L.  60-25 
even  though  it  was  planted  with  50 
per  cent  mosaic  in  the  seed  cane. 

In  areas  where  mosaic  and  RSD 
have  not  been  kept  under  control, 
varieties  must  be  found  which  have 
resistance  to  mosaic  like  C. P. 6 1-37, 
and  RSD  resistance  like  C.P.  52-68 
and  L.  60-25.  Such  varieties  are  not 
presently  available  for  release.  Since 
C.P.  61-37  has  good  mosaic  resistance, 
and  it  has  been  found  that  mosaic  can 
be  kept  under  control  by  roguing  even 
in  areas  of  high  mosaic,  it  is  strongly 
recommended  that  every  effort  be 
made  to  keep  RSD  under  control. 
This  can  be  done  by  use  of  hot-air 
ovens  which  are  standing  idle.  Enough 
seed  cane  of  C.P.  61-37  will  be  avail- 
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able  this  fall  to  commence  treating. 
This  must  be  done,  or  C.P.  61-37  may 
not  play  a  key  role  in  reducing  the 
mosaic  menace  presently  confronting 
the  Louisiana  sugarcane  industry.  Va- 
rieties such  as  C.P.  55-30  with  some 
mosaic  resistance  and  C.P.  47-193  with 
high  resistance  should  be  included  in 
the   RSD   control   program. 

LITERATURE  CITED 
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Keep  sugarcane  fields  weed- free 


You  can  replace  costly  multiple  treat- 
ments usually  necessary  with  other 
herbicides  with  Du  Pont  "Sinbar"  ter- 
bacil  weed  killer.  You  can  use  it  either 
of  two  ways.  As  a  split  application,  put 
on  half  the  recommended  amount  in  the 
fall  — the  other  half  in  the  spring.  Or, 
you  can  spray  on  the  full  amount  in  one 


application  - 
way,  "Sinbar 


in  early  spring.  Eithi 
gives  you: 


Control  of  seedling  Johnsongrass. 

Highly   effective  pre-emergence  cor 
trol  of  most  annual  weeds  and  grasse 
Kill   of  germinating  seedlings  up 
one  inch  tall. 
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Note  the  excellent  weed  control  in  these  rows  of  sugar  cane,  which  were  sprayed  with  ''Sinbar" 
in  September,  compared  to  untreated  areas.  Photo  was  taken^a  month  after  application. 


it  application  costs.. .with  Sinbar 


® 


0 


nbar"  offers  many  other  advantages. 
i  additives  are  needed.  "Sinbar"  is 
bled  for  use  in  first-year  stubble  cane 

well  as  in  plant  cane.  And  it's  an 

y-to-use  wettable  powder  that  mixes 

lily  with  water.  Order  your  supply 

)u  Pont  "Sinbar"  today. 

'\any  chemical,  follow  labeling  instructions 
arnings  carefully. 

rtributed  by: Bel  Chemical  &  Supply  Co.,  Inc.,  Schriever,  Louisiana 
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Better  things  for  better  living 
. .  .through  chemistry 


CANAL  POINT 

(Continued  from  page  7) 
in  troughs  of  areated  water.  Flowering 
stalks  that  are  maintained  in  Hawaiian 
weak-acid  solution  require  no  prior 
preparation.  They  are  cut  when  flowers 
are  ready  to  cross  and  moved  to  the 
crossing  house  where  the  cut  ends  are 
immersed  in  weak-acid  solution  which 
is  contained  in  rubber  tubs.  Most  fe- 
male clones  that  are  grown  in  field 
plots  are  air-layered. 

Flowering  stalks  of  male  parents  are 
cut  near  the  base,  and  the  cut  ends 
are  placed  in  quart  or  half-gallon 
mason  jars  which  contain  weak-acid 
solution.  Male  tassels  are  suspended  1 
or  2  feet  above  female  tassels  in  the 
crossing  cubicles.  They  are  discarded 
after  1  0  to  12  days  when  pollination  is 
complete.  Female  tassels  are  enclosed 
in  large  paper  clothing  bags  about  20 
days  after  crosses  are  set  up,  when 
seed  begins  to  ripen  and  fall  from  the 
tip.  Mature  tassels  are  harvested  1  0  to 
14  days  after  bagging  and  dried  at 
95-105°F.  for  48  to  72  hours.  Seeds 
are  then  stripped  from  tassel  branches 
and  weighed.  A  1  -gram  sample  is  tak- 
en from  each  cross  for  a  germination 
test.  Seed  are  fumigated  with  technical 
grade  methyl  bromide  at  the  rate  of 
2Vi  pounds  per  1000  cubic  feet  for 
IVi  hours  before  shipment. 

Deionized  Water 

During  the  past  4  seasons,  many  cut 
flowering  stalks  have  died  in  4  to  7 
days  when  placed  in  Hawaiian  weak- 
acid  solution  made  from  untreated  tap 
water.  A  pressure  sand  filter  and  two- 
column  deionizer  were  installed  near 
the  end  of  the  1966-67  season,  and 
good  results  were  obtained  in  crosses 
where  deionized  water  was  used  to 
make  the  weak-acid  solution.  During 
the  1967-68  season,  seed  set  was  com- 
pared in  54  pairs  of  crosses  where  fe- 
male tassels  were  air-layered  or  main- 
tained in  the  weak-acid  solution  made 
with  deionized  water.  Both  crosses  of 
a  pair  were  set  up  in  the  same  cubicle 
on  the  same  day.  Average  seed  set  per 
tassel  was  690  for  330  air-layered  fe- 
males and  636  for  358  females  main- 
tained in  the  weak-acid  solution.  Some 


tassels  of  3  varieties,  C.P.  55-30,  CI. 
47-83,  and  C.P.  5  7-621,  died  within 
1  5  days,  but  all  tassels  of  the  other 
1 4  varieties  were  in  good  condition 
when    they    were    harvested     30     days 

TABLE  1. — Distribution  and  estimated  pro- 
duction of  sugarcane  seed  from  crosses  at 
Canal  Point,  Florida  during  the  1967-68 
crossing  season. 

Number  Number 

of  of 

Station  crosses  seed 

U.  S.  Sugar  Crops 
Field   Station, 

Meridian,   Mississippi  6  19,853 

U.    S.    Sugarcane 
Field   Station, 

Houma,    Louisiana  139  787,847 

U.  S.  Sugarcane 
Field   Station, 

Canal  Point,  Florida  138  481,029* 

1,3  1  5,340t 
^Approximately    30,000    seeds   were   supplied 
to    the   Everglades   Experiment   Station    from 
crosses  kept  at  the   Canal  Point  Station, 
f Total  includes  26,61  1    viable  seeds  in  germi- 
nation tests.  Average  seed  set  per  tassel  was 

724. 

after  crosses  were  erected.  An  addi- 
tional 334  female  tassels  were  main- 
tained in  weak-acid  solution  in  other 
crosses.  Average  seed  set  for  all  fe- 
male tassels  maintained  in  weak-acid 
solution  was  804,  compared  to  the 
overall  average  of  724  for  the  season. 
All  male  tassels  were  in  excellent  con- 
dition when  they  were  discarded  1 0( 
to  1 2  days  after  crosses  were  set  up. 
In  the  future,  the  weak-acid  solution 
technique  for  maintaining  both  male 
and  female  tassels  is  expected  to  give 
consistently  good  results  with  most 
varieties. 

Photoperiod  Research 

Research  on  synchronization  and  in- 
duction of  flowering  was  continued 
during  the  1967-68  season.  Many 
crosses  for  Florida  were  made  with 
tassels  that  were  induced  to  flower. 
Several  clones  of  interest  for  Louisiana 
crosses  were  subjected  to  constant  11.5 
hour  dark  periods  on  outside  racks  by 
extending  the  day-length  with  artificial 
light  (4).  Can  cultures  of  the  clones 
were  placed  under  the  lights  for  various 
durations  between  September  1  3  and 
November  22,  1967.  A  number  ol 
crosses,  which  were  impossible  to  make 
when  flowering  occurred  naturally, 
were   made   later  with   tassels   that   had 
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A  NEW  DEVICE  TO  MEASURE  BRITTLENESS 
OF  SUGARCANE  VARIETIES 


by   Hugh   P. 

Introduction 

Sugarcane  research  workers  have 
needed  a  method  to  measure  brittle- 
ness  of  experimental  sugarcane  vari- 
eties. It  is  important  that  Louisiana 
varieties  be  adapted  to  mechanical  har- 
vesting. When  variety  tests  were  cut  by 
hand,  brittleness  could  be  detected 
only  if  they  broke  during  wind  storms 
or  hurricanes.  ( 2 )  Brittleness  can  now 
be  observed  when  varieties  are  cut  by 
mechanical  harvester  in  yield  trials  (  1  ). 

This  paper  presents  preliminary  re- 
sults, obtained  with  a  new  stalk  break- 
ing device,  used  to  test  eight  varieties 
of  sugarcane.  Brittleness  data  are  need- 
ed before  varieties  reach  the  advanced 
stage  of  testing.  The  results  are  also 
compared     with     growers     experience 

^Research  Agronomist,  Crops  Research  Di- 
vision, Agricultural  Research  Service,  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,   Houma,   La. 
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with  the  same  varieties. 

Materials  And  Methods 

The  sugarcane  stalk-breaking  device 
shown  in  Figure  1  was  constructed 
from  a  heavy  duty  commercial  type 
calking  gun,  '/^-inch  steel  reinforcing 
rods,  and  3/16-inch  steel  plates.  The 
rods  are  welded  to  the  calking  gun  so 
that  an  overall  height  of  1  7  inches  is 
obtained.  Curved  steel  plates  are  weld- 
ed to  the  ends  of  both  rods  to  allow 
the  nodes  of  the  sugarcane  stalk  to 
slip  while  bending.  The  two  rods  are 
bent  in  opposite  directions  to  hold  the 
stalk  in  position  during  the  breaking 
process.  A  curved  steel  plate  is  also 
welded  to  the  end  of  the  notched 
plunger  of  the  calking  gun  to  prevent 
slipping  off  the  stalk  when  force  is 
exerted.  The  plunger  is  approximately 
7  inches  from  the  top  and  1 0  inches 
(Continued  on  next  page) 


been  subjected  to  light  treatments.  The 
lighting  facilities  are  being  increased  to 
cover  a  total  of  240  linear  feet  of  out- 
side rack. 

Seed  Production  And  Distribution 

A  summary  of  seed  production  and 
distribution  is  given  in  Table  1 .  Flow- 
ering was  poor  in  many  field  plots  that 
were  overgrown  and  lodged.  Most  of 
the  female  tassels  for  crossing  were 
obtained  from  can  cultures.  As  pre- 
viously mentioned,  4  or  5  stalks  in  each 
can  culture  were  air-layered  and  the 
remaining  stalks  were  cut,  as  they 
flowered,  and  preserved  in  weak-acid 
solution.  This  method  permitted  utili- 
zation of  all  stalks  that  flowered  rather 
than  only  those  stalks  which  flowered 
at  the  same  time  in  each  can  culture. 
The  amount  of  viable  seed  obtained 
was  adequate  for  all  programs. 
Plans  for  1968-69  Crossing  Season 

The  number  of  can  cultures  will  be 
maintained  at  about  1,050.  Again,  4 
or  5  stalks  of  female  varieties  will  be 
air-layered  in  each  can  culture,  and  the 
remaining   stalks   will   be   preserved    in 
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weak-acid  solution  when  they  flower. 
Several  new  varieties  have  been  recom- 
mended for  crossing  for  the  first  time. 
Can  cultures  of  these  varieties  will  be 
subjected  to  light  treatments  to  delay 
flowering.  The  probability  of  making 
particular  crosses  will  be  increased 
since  the  varieties  should  produce 
flowers  for  a  longer  period. 

LITERATURE  CITED 
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Effectiveness  and  implications  of  breeding 
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43:231,  234-235. 
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Florida  in  1966-67.  Sugar  Bui.  45:353- 
355. 
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DEVICE 

from  the  botton  of  the  device. 

The  cupped  end  of  the  plunger  is 
placed  in  contact  with  the  node  of  the 
variety  to  be  tested.  The  trigger  is 
pulled  and  the  plunger  moves  forward 
approximately  Y&  inch  and  each  click 
(degree  of  force)  is  counted  until  the 
stalk  breaks.  In  the  majority  of  cases, 
the  stalks  break  cleanly  at  the  nodes, 
although  some  crack  or  split.  In  either 
case,  the  number  of  clicks  recorded  at 
this  time  was  used  as  an  estimate  of 
brittleness. 

Brittleness  determinations  were 
made  in  3  replications  of  a  variety  test 
at  the  U.  S.  Sugarcane  Field  Station, 
Houma,  Louisiana.  The  stalks  were 
broken  in  the  area  where  the  top  gath- 
ering chains  of  a  harvester  would  nor- 
mally grip  the  stalk  in  the  harvesting 
process.  Ten  stalks  were  broken  in  each 
plot  and  the  average  brittleness  rating 
used  in  the  statistical  analysis.  The  va- 
rieties were  broken  on  three  sampling 
dates;  September  29,  October  18,  and 
November  9,    1967. 

Experimental  Results 

Data  from  the  three  sampling  dates 
were  analyzed  separately.   There  were 
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Fig.   1 Stalk  breaking  devise  shown  in  the 

breaking    process. 


significant  differences  between  varieties 
on  all  dates.  A  combined  analysis  of 
the  data  from  these  three  dates  showed 
no  significant  variety  X  date  interac- 
tion.   Differences   among   varieties   and 

—  TABLE  1. — Combined  analysis  of  data 

obtained  on  three  sampling  dates   showing 
the    brittleness    of   several    varieties    of    sugar- 
cane during   1967. 


Variety 

N.Co.  31  Of 
L.   61-67 
C.P.   52-68T 
C.P.   61-37T 
C.P.  55-30f 
C.P.   60-16 
L.   60-25f 
C.P.  60-23 


dates  were  highly  significant  in  the 
combined  analysis.  Combined  variety 
data  for  three  sampling  dates  are 
shown  in  Table    1 . 

N.Co.  3  1  0  was  significantly  less  brit- 
tle than  the  other  varieties  tested. 
L.  61-67,  a  variety  being  considered 
for  release,  was  equal  in  brittleness  to 
C.P.  52-68.  The  variety,  C.  P.  61-37, 
released  to  the  industry  in  1967,  was 
not  different  in  brittleness  from  either 
C.P.  52-68  or  C.P.  55-30. 

There  was  no   significant   difference 
among   the   most   brittle   varieties  C.P. 
60-16,  L.  60-25,  and  C.P.  60-23. 
Discussion 

Preliminary  data  obtained  with  the 
cane  stalk  breaker  agree  with  the  re- 
action of  the  varieties  to  mechanical 
harvesting.  N.Co.  310  was  the  least 
brittle,  and  most  growers  consider  it 
to  be  the  least  brittle  commercial  va- 
riety. C.P.  52-68,  C.P.  61-37,  and  L. 
61-67  are  varieties  that  have  not  pre- 
sented aprolbmeI6J6 
sented  a  problem  in  the  machine  har-  j 
vesting  of  outfield  plots. 

C.P.    60-16,   a  promising  variety   on 
the  secondary  increase  stations  did  not 
differ    from    C.P.    55-30,    L.    60-25    or 
(Continued  on  page  14) 

*Means  followed  by  the  same  letter  are  not 
significantly   different  at  the   5  rA    level  of  i 
probability      according      to      the      Duncan 
Multiple    Range    Test. 

tCommercial  varieties  of  sugarcane  grown 
in   Louisiana. 

^Degrees  of  force  required  to  break  sev- 
eral  varieties  of  sugarcane.  The  higher 
the  number   the  less  brittle   is   the  variety. 
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Field  load  9  tons  of 
cane  in  J&L's  new  C-34  cart 


^^  ••"         ""    ^J**Ak  I 


Speed  your  field  hauling  operations  with  J&L's  new  C-34  chain  net  cart.  All  welded 
steel  construction  with  slatted  bottom  and  sheet  steel  ends  provides  ruggedness 
necessary  for  hauling  up  to  18,000  lbs.  of  whole  stalk  cane. 

Seven  tough  %  in.  chains  attached  to  the  chain  manifold  prevent  cane  loss 
during  transport.  The  manifold  can  be  bolted  to  either  side  of  the  cart,  allowing 
the  C-34  to  be  used  with  either  right-  or  left-hand  unloading  equipment.  Conven- 
ient 9  ft.  height  on  loading  side  with  over  10  ft.  on  opposite  side  gives  maximum 
loading  capacity.  Overall  box  length  of  16  ft.  and  8  ft.  width  easily  handles  the 
full  9  tons  of  cane. 

For  load  balance  and  weight  transfer  capabilities,  the  two-tire  single  axle  is  ad- 
justable in  4  in.,  8  in.  and  12  in.  increments  behind  cart  centerline.  Ample  power 
to  tow  the  fully  loaded  C-34  cart  is  provided  by  an  Allis-Chalmers  D21  tractor. 
For  smaller  loads,  select  J&L's  C-27  cart  with  a  14  ft.  box. 

For  additional  information,  contact  J&L  Engineering  Co.,  P.  0.  Box  620,  Jean- 
erette,  Louisiana  70544  U.S.A. 


J&L  ENGINEERING  COMPANY,  INC. 

Designers  and  manufacturers  of  the  world's  finest  sugar  machinery. 

P.  O.  Box  620  Jeanerette,  Louisiana  70544,  USA  Telephone  318  276-6314  Cable  JALENCO 
Plants:  Jeanerette,  Louisiana — Honolulu  and  Hilo,  Hawaii — Manila,  Phillipine  Islands. 
Branches:    New  York   City,    Hong   Kong,   throughout    Hawaii   and  the   Phillipines. 


HONIRON 
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(Continued  from  page  12) 
C.P.  60-23  in  the  combined  analysis. 
Brittleness  has  been  observed  in  har- 
vesting plots  of  C.P.  60-16  in  variety 
tests  and  in  the  seed  increase  plots  of 
growers. 

The  variety  L.  60-2  5,  released  during 
1966,  has  not  shown  extensive  break- 
age in  the  advanced  outfield  variety 
testing  system  conducted  on  cooperat- 
ing plantations,  but  some  growers  have 
experienced  difficulty  with  machine 
cutting  seed  plots  during  August  and 
September.  No  data  is  available  on  use 
of  the  cane  stalk  breaking  device  in 
August.  Since  very  little  L.  60-25  has 
been  cut  for  the  mill  during  October, 
November,  and  December  its  general 
adaptability  to  machine  harvesting  is 
not  known. 

The  variety  that  required  the  least 
amount  of  force  to  break  was  C.P.  60- 
23.  This  variety,  discarded  from  the 
variety  testing  program  primarily  be- 
cause of  breakage  during  hurricane 
Hilda,  was  very  brittle  in  machine- 
harvested   outfield   plots. 

Sampling    dates    were    significant    in 


the  combined  analysis  because  the  va- 
rieties were  significantly  more  brittle 
during  September.  However  more  in- 
formation is  needed  to  determine  if  this 
relation  remains  constant. 

Summary  and  Conclusion 

Eight  varieties  of  sugarcane  were 
tested  with  a  new  stalk  breaking  device 
on  three  dates.  The  differences  among 
varieties  were  significant  for  all  dates. 
The  differences  among  varieties  and 
dates  were  highly  significant  in  the 
combined  analysis.  The  variety  X  date 
interaction  was  not  significant,  indi- 
cating that  the  varieties  reacted  in  the 
same  way  on  all  sampling  dates. 

The  range  of  varieties  from  the  least 
brittle,  N.Co.  310,  to  the  most  brittle, 
C.P.  60-23,  was  in  agreement  with 
previous  machine  harvesting  experi- 
ences. 
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The  world 

can't  afford  to 
have  you 

leave  the  farm. 


But  a  bad  year,  or  two,  could 
send  you  packing. 

And  the  world  needs  every 
good,  efficient  farmer  it  can  get. 
Men  like  you,  operating  as  in- 
dependent businessmen  in  the 
free  enterprise  system  that  has 
made  Americans  the  best-fed 
people  in  all  history. 

Today,  in  this  system,  "work- 
ing" money,  is  as  important  as 
land.  You  can't  farm  without  it. 
Yet,  money  that's  lost  in  a  crop 
is  gone  forever. 

This  is  why  Congress  created 
ALL-RISK  crop  insurance.  With 
it,  your  operating  money  — 
whether  borrowed   or   saved  — 


can't  be  wiped  out.  You  can't 
be  driven  off  your  farm  by 
drought . . .  bugs . . .  freeze . . .  plant 
diseases... 

Your  Federal  Crop  Insurance 
representative  will  show  you 
how  ALL-RISK  protection  is 
one  of  the  most  important  man- 
agement tools  you  have  today. 

Talk  to  him  before  you  plant. 


o*AlNs</* 


SUGARCANE  COVERAGE  AVAILABLE 
IN  THE  FOLLOWING  LOUISIANA  PARISHES: 


Ascension 

Assumption 

Iberia 


Iberville 
Lafourche 
Ponte  Coupee 


St.  James 

St.  John  the  Baptist 

St.  Martin 


St.  Mary 

Terrebonne 

West  Baton  Rouge 


SALES  CLOSE  AUGUST  31.  INQUIRE  NOW 
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The  original,  genuine 


for  weed  control  in 
Sugar  Cane  is 

i!  Il   I 


SEE  YOUR  DEALER  IMMEDIATELY 
FOR  YOUR  FENAC  SUPPLY 

flfj   Nnfifl        First  name  in  herbicide  research 
AMCHEM  PRODUCTS,  INC.,  AMBLER,   PENNSYLVANIA 
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THE  SUGAR  BULLETIN 


NUMBER  OF  PRODUCER-PAYEES,   NUMBER  OF  FARMS  GROWING 

SUGAR  CANE,  AND  AVERAGE  SUGAR  CANE  ACREAGE  GROWING 

PER  FARM  IN  LOUISIANA  1937  -  1967 


Number  of 

Number 

Average  sugar 

Crop 

producer- 

of 

cane  acreage 

Year 

payees 

farms 

growing  per  farm 

1937 

16,572 

10,260 

30.1 

1938 

16,901 

10,468 

28.3 

1939 

17,701 

10,918 

24.5 

1940 

15,635 

9,332 

28.4 

1941 

14,509 

8,599 

30.7 

1942 

14,329 

8,671 

34.4 

1943 

13,439 

8,052 

36.1 

1944 

12,662 

7,556 

36.5 

1945 

10,344 

6,304 

44.0 

1946 

10,151 

6,141 

47.8 

1947 

9,605 

5,689 

52.8 

1948 

10,208 

5,957 

50.2 

1949 

9,711 

5,559 

54.1 

1950 

9,047 

5,028 

60.2 

1951 

8,755 

4,833 

58.0 

1952 

8,237 

4,463 

66.0 

1953 

7,540 

4,010 

75.8 

1954 

7,384 

3,883 

70.3 

1955 

7,424 

3,861 

66.4 

1956 

7,176 

3,703 

62.6 

1957 

6,639 

3,343 

74.3 

1958 

5,936 

2,908 

82.6 

1959 

5,697 

2,686 

101.5 

1960 

5,568 

2,547 

110.6 

1961 

5,662 

2,534 

118.3 

1962 

5,563 

2,413 

136.5 

1963 

5,509 

2,308 

137.3 

1964 

5,690 

2,301 

151.4 

1965 

5,599 

2,218 

141.7 

1966 

5,345 

2,080 

151.7 

1967 

5,183 

1,912 

165.4 
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PRODUCTION  OF  SUGAR  IN  LOUISIANA  1900-1967 


Crop 

Production 

Crop 

Production 

Year 

1,000  short 

Year 

1,000  short 

tons 

tons 

1900 

309 

1936 

386 

1901 

360 

1937 

401 

1902 

369 

1938 

491 

1903 

256 

1939 

436 

1904 

398 

1940 

234 

1905 

377 

1941 

322 

1906 

258 

1942 

397 

1907 

381 

1943 

432 

1908 

398 

1944 

396 

1909 

327 

1945 

370 

1910 

350 

1946 

331 

1911 

360 

1947 

297 

1912 

157 

1948 

393 

1913 

299 

1949 

414 

1914 

248 

1950 

451 

1915 

140 

1951 

295 

1916 

310 

1952 

451 

1917 

249 

1953 

479 

1918 

286 

1954 

478 

1919 

124 

1955 

454 

1920 

173 

1956 

429 

1921 

331 

1957 

396 

1922 

301 

1958 

443 

1923 

165 

1959 

440 

1924 

90 

1960 

469 

1925 

142 

1961 

650 

1926 

48 

1962 

472 

1927 

72 

1963 

759 

1928 

135 

1964 

573 

1929 

204 

1965 

550 

1930 

188 

1966 

562 

1931 

160 

1967 

740 

1932 

228 

1933 

209 

1934 

234 

Production  reported  on  96°  basis  prior 

1935 

339 

to  1934,  raw  value 

basis  thereafter 

August  15,  1968 


PRODUCTION    BY    LOUISIAI 


Name    of    Factory 

Albania    

Alma    

Angola  

Armant    

Audubon    

Billeaud    

Breaux    Bridge    

Cajun  

Caldwell  

Catherine    (S)    

Cedar  Grove  

Cinclare   

Columbia     (C&G)    

Columbia    (F)    

Cora-Texas  

Duhe-Bourgeois   

Enterprise     

Erath    

Evan    Hall    

Georgia     

Glen  wood  

Greenwood  

Helvetia    

Iberia    

Leighton  

Levert-St.    John    

Little   Texas   

Louisa     

Lula    

Meeker  

Oaklawn  

Poplar    Grove 

Raceland     

San    Francisco    

St.    James   

St.     Mary    

Smithfield  

Southdown  

Sterling     

Supreme  

Terrebonne     

Valentine    

Vida   

Westfield    

Wilbert's    Myrtle   Grove. 
Youngsville     

TOTAL  


Gross  tons 

of  cane 

ground  for 

sugar 


Net  tons 

of  cane 

ground  for 

sugar 


141,043 
151,977 

70,382 
177,820 
1,048 
129,803 
154,925 
323,418 
213,868 
107,175 
129,341 
248,213 
129,439 
123,440 
142,992 
152,918 
235,883 

93,982 
372,222 
175,899 
260,278 
185,208 
210,865 
269,016 
282,867 
206,874 

89,812 
187,620 
247,349 
180,451 
314,888 
146,120 
303,320 

66,043 
331,633 
218,080 
170,909 
239,463 
364,100 
210,01  1 
201,523 
165,501 

81,157 
240,552 
169,768 

90,95  1 


131,234 
143,497 

66,073 
160,678 
989 
1  19,023 
144,767 
303,505 
201,671 
101,803 
121,492 
228,072 
122,390 
1  14,990 
131,627 
142,438 
216,408 

87,146 
353,077 
163,252 
246,471 
170,576 
191,735 
250,934 
258,795 
191,933 

83,990 
174,031 
228,394 
166,033 
295,845 
137,229 
281,450 

60,331 
300,496 
204,504 
158,768 
225,820 
345,218 
202,181 
187,675 
154,610 

76,144 
225,1  15 
154,624 

83,813 


8,710,147 


8,1  10,847 


1  Based  on  partially  estimated  weights  and  polarizations  as  reported  on  Forms  SU-123. 

-Excludes    134  tons  estimated  in  process. 

•'Turbinado. 

'Granulated    (plantation). 

•'Refined. 
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:ANE   MILLS,   1967  CROP 


Tons 

of  Sugar  Produced 

Blackstrap  Mc 

lasses 

Gallons 

Total 

Produced 

Raw 

As  Produced 

Raw  Value 

Produced 

80  Brix 

12,511 

12,511 

13,067 

800,517 

900,220 

12,584 

12,584 

12,970 

1,003,409 

1,010,193 

4,773 

5,023 

5,122 

583,637 

704,418 

14,158 

14,158 

14,527 

991,199 

1,121,351 

70 

70 

73 

13,818 

15,281 

10,308 

10,308 

10,586 

803,455 

885,609 

13,247 

13.247 

13,414 

887,134 

1,065,257 

27,205 

27,205 

28,223 

1,574,000 

1,763,166 

18,847 

18,847 

19,303 

1,205,929 

1,399,277 

7,132 

7,132 

7,352 

388,600 

422,764 

10,385 

10,385 

10,643 

773,  807 

814,231 

20,500 

20,500 

20,975 

1,367,680 

1,592,771 

7,075 

8,943 

9,148 

424,833 

522,563 

10,785 

10,785 

10,931 

596,352 

653,072 

10,756 

10,756 

1  1,099 

790,740 

834,801 

13,238 

13,238 

13,619 

837,486 

970,851 

19,691 

19,691 

20,022 

1,324,032 

1,496,530 

7,129 

7,129 

7,288 

438,765 

522,437 

31,895 

31,895 

32,436 

2,046,828 

2,292,018 

14,090 

14,090 

14,090 

1,025,140 

1,199,020 

22,694 

22,694 

23,191 

1,551,514 

1,647,1  10 

15,094 

15,094 

15,522 

1,156,062 

1,258,405 

17,084 

17,084 

17,326 

1,045,980 

1,258,902 

23,933 

23,933 

24,327 

1,309,226 

1,581,202 

23,349 

23,349 

24,117 

1,505,954 

1,844,466 

15,925 

15,925 

16,4542 

1,145,454 

1,291,7686 

7,169 

7,169 

7,324 

504,520 

542,662 

14,637 

14,637 

14,839 

952,669 

1,094,996 

21,716 

21,716 

22,313 

1,523,053 

1,719,174 

14,352 

14,352 

14,661 

1,103,061 

1,343,596 

26,781 

26,781 

27,588 

1,863,028 

2,026,819 

12,064 

12,064 

12,359 

805,469 

935,038 

25,080 

25,080 
2,753 

25,845 
2,923 

1,852,575 

1,913,946 

27,481 

27,481 

28,092 

1,434,050 

1,800,084 

18,932 

18,932 

19,688 

1,070,759 

1,295,504 

14,804 

14,804 

15,188 

975,207 

1,083,557 

1,261 

18,932 

20,167 

1,138,288 

1,383,194 

32,736 

32,736 

33,970 

1,937,179 

2,264,400 

402 

16,693 

17,834 

1,652,502 

1,732,171 

17,026 

17,026 

17,466 

1,099,562 

1,300,963 

13,359 

13,359 

13,941 

982,586 

1,169,254 

6,845 

6,845 

7,020 

441,862 

492,000 

20,785 

20,785 

21,475 

1,533,743 

1,701,309 

13,775 

13,775 

14,117 

1,108,948 

1,147,452 

7,387 

7,387 

7,599 

576,728 

619,164 

681,050 

719,883 

740,234 

48,183,340 

54,632,966 

(udes    27,664    gallons  estimated  in   process 


U.S.D.A.-A.S.C.S.-FPD 

June    1968 
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Keep  sugar  cane  fields  weed-fret, 


You  can  replace  costly  multiple  treat- 
ments usually  necessary  with  other 
herbicides  with  Du  Pont  "Sinbar"  ter- 
bacil  weed  killer.  You  can  use  it  either 
of  two  ways.  As  a  split  application,  put 
on  half  the  recommended  amount  in  the 
fall  — the  other  half  in  the  spring.  Or, 
you  can  spray  on  the  full  amount  in  one 


application  —  in  early  spring, 
way,  "Sinbar"  gives  you: 


Eitl 


Control  of  seedling  Johnsongrass.  j 

Highly  effective  pre-emergence  cjl 
trol  of  most  annual  weeds  and  grasJ 
Kill  of  germinating  seedlings  up  J 
one  inch  tall. 
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Note  the  excellent  weed  control  in  these  rows  of  sugar  cane,  which  were  sprayed  with  "Smhar" 
in  September,  compared  to  untreated  areas.  Photo  was  taken  a  month  after  application. 


ut  application  costs...with  Sinbar 


eg, 


0 


Sinbar"  offers  many  other  advantages, 
^o  additives  are  needed.  "Sinbar"  is 
abeled  for  use  in  first-year  stubble  cane 
s  well  as  in  plant  cane.  And  it's  an 
asy-to-use  wettable  powder  that  mixes 
eadily  with  water.  Order  your  supply 
f  Du  Pont  "Sinbar"  today. 

'ith  any  chemical,  follow  labeling  instructions 
id  warnings  carefully. 

distributed  by: Bel  Chemical  &  Supply  Co.,  Inc.,  Schriever,  Louisiana 


"EG  US.  PAT  OFF 

Better  things  for  better  Mving 
. .  .through  chemistry 


August  15,  1968 
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QUOTATIONS  ISSUED  BY  THE  LOUISIANA   SUGAR  EXCHANGE,  INC. 
ON  RAW  SUGAR  AND  BLACKSTRAP  MOLASSES 
1967-68  PRICING  PERIOD 


Date 

Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 


6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 


N.   Y. 

7.37 

No  market 

Sunday 

7.37 

7.37 

7.37 

No  market 


Weekly  Avg.  Raws     7.3500 


Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 


13 
1U 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 


7.37 

No  market 

Sunday 

7.37 

7.37 

7.37 

7.37 


Weekly  Avg.  Raws     7.3500 


Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 


20 
21 
22 
23 

2U 
25 
26 


7.37 

No  market 

Sunday 

7.37 

7.37 

7.1*0 

7.I4O 


Weekly  Avg.  Raws     7.3620 


Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 

Oct. 
Nov. 
Nov. 


27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
1 
2 


7.140 

No  market 

Sunday 

7.I4O 

7.14.0 

7.U0 

7.U0 


N.   0. 
7.35 

7.35 
7.35 
7.35 

B' strap. 
7.35 


7.35 
7.35 
7.35 
7.35 
B1  strap, 


Weekly  Avg.  Raws     7.3800 


7.35 


7.35 
7.35 
7.38 
7.38 
B' strap. 

7.38 


7.38 
7.38 
7.38 
7.38 
B' strap. 


B' strap, 
16.00 

16.00 
16.00 
16.00 

16.0000 

16.00 


16.00 
15.75 
15.75 
15.75 

15.8500 
15.75 


15.75 
15.75 
15.75 
15.75 
15.7500 

15.75 


15.75 
15.75 
15.75 
15.75 
15.7500 


Date 

Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 


N.   Y. 


N.   0. 


2U 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 


7.37  7.35 

No  market 
Sunday 


7.35 
7.35 
7.35 
7.35 


7.33 
7.33 
7.31* 
7.33 


B1 strap, 
15.25 


15.25 

15.25 
15.25 
15.25 


Weekly  Avg.  Raws     7.3300  B' strap.   15.2500 


Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 


3 
U 

5 
6 

7 

Weekly  Avg, 


7.3U 
No  market 
Sunday 
7.3U 
7.3U 
7.29 
7.29 
Raws  7 . 


7.31*        15.25 


7.32 
7.32 
7.27 
7.25* 


15.25 
1U.75 
1U.75 
1U.75 


29UO  B' strap.  lu.9500 


Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 


9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
IU 


7.29  7.27 

No  market 
Sunday 


7.29 
7.29 
7.29 
7.29 


7.27 
7.27 
7.27 
7.27 


1U.75 


1U.75 
1U.75 
1U.75 
1U.75 


Weekly  Avg.  Raws     7.2700  B1 strap.  1U.7500 


Dec.       15 


Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 


16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 


7.29 

No  market 

Sunday 

7.29 

7.29 

7.29 

7.29 


7.27 


7.27 
7.27 
7.27 
7.27 


15.25 


15.25 
15.25 
15.25 
15.25 


Weekly  Avg.  Raws     7.2700  B' strap  15.2500 


Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 


7. ho 

No  market 

Sunday 

7.U0 

No  market 

7.I4O 

7.140 


Weekly  Avg.  Raws     7.3800 


Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 


10 
11 
12 
13 
11* 
15 
16 


7.U0 

No  market 

Sunday 

7.37 

7.37 

.7.37 

7.37 


Weekly  Avg.  Raws     7.3520 


7.38 


7.38 

7.38 
7.38 
B1 strap. 

7.38 


7.33* 

7.35 

7.35 

7.35 

B' strap. 


15.75 


15.75 

15.25 
15.25 
i5.5ooo 

15.25 


15.25 
15.25 
15.25 
15.25 
15.2500 


Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 


22 
23 
2U 
25 

26 
27 
28 


7.29    7.27 
No  market 
Sunday 
No  market 
7.2?     7.27 
7.29    7.27 
7.35    7.33 


15.25 


15.25 
15.25 
15.25 


Weekly  Avg.  Raws     7.2850  B' strap  15.2500 


Dec.   29 


7.35 


7.33 


Dec. 
Dec. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 


30 

31 

1 

2 

3 

h 


No  market 
Sunday 
No  market 
7.35     7.33 
7.U0    7.38 
7.U0    7.38 


15.25 


15.25 
15.25 
15.25 


Weekly  Avg.  Raws     7.3550  B' strap.  15.2500 


Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 


17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 


7.37 

No  market 

Sunday 

7.37 

7.37 

7.37 

No  market 


7.35 


7.35 
7.35 
7.35 


15.25 


15.25 
15.25 
15.25 


Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 


5 
6 
7 
8 
9 

10 
11 


7.1*0         7.38 

No  market 
Sunday 


7.1*0 
7.1i0 
7.U0 
7.1*0 


7.38 
7.38 
7.38 
7.38 


15.25 


15.25 
15.25 
15.25 
15.25 


Weekly  Avg.  Raws  7.3500   B' strap.   15.2500 


Weekly  Avg.  Raws  7.3800  B» strap.  15.2500 


*  Local  Sale 
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Date 

Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 


12 
13 
1U 
15 
16 
17 
18 


N.  Y. 

7.1*0 

No  market 

Sunday 

7.1*0 

7.1*0 

7.U0 

7.1*0 


Weekly  Avg.  Raws     7.3800 


Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 


19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
2U 
25 


7.1*3 

No  market 

Sunday 

7.U3 

7.1*3 

7.1*3 

7.U3 


Weekly  Avg.  Raws     7.1*080 


Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Feb. 


26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
1 


7.U3 

No  market 

Sunday 

7.U5 

7.U5 

7.1*5 

7.1*5 


Weekly  Avg.  Raws     7.1*260 


Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 


7.U5 

No  market 

Sunday 

7. US 

7.1*5 

7.1*5 

7.1*0 


Weekly  Avg.  Raws     7.U200 


Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 


9 

10 

n 

12 

13 

1U 

15 


7.37 

No  market 

Sunday 

No  market 

7.37 

7.37 

7.36 


Weekly  Avg.  Raws     7.31*75 


Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 


16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 


7.36 

No  market 

Sunday 

7.36 

7.35 

7.35 

No  market 


Weekly  Avg.  Raws     7.3350 


Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 


23 
2U 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 


7.33 

No  market 

Sunday 

7.33 

7.33 

7.33 

7.33 


Weekly  Avg.  Raws     7.3100 


Mch. 
Men. 
Mch.. 
Mch. 
Mch. 
Mch. 
Mch. 


7.33 

No  market 

Sunday 

7.33 

7.33 

7.33 

7.33 


Weekly  Avg.  Raws     7.3100 


N.   0. 
7.38 


7.38 
7.38 
7.38 
7.38 
B1 strap, 

7.1*0* 


7.10. 

7. hi 
7.I4I 
7.10. 

B1 strap. 

7  .111 


7.1*3 
7.1*3 
7.1*3 
7.U3 
B' strap. 

7.U3 


7.1*3 
7.1*3 
7.1)3 

7.38 

B' strap, 

7.35 


7.35 
7.35 
7.3U 
B1  strap, 

7.31* 


7.31* 
7.33 
7.33 

B1 strap. 
7.31 


7.31 
7.31 
7.31 
7.31 
B' strap, 

7.31 


7.31 
7.31 
7.31 
7.31 
B' strap. 


B' strap, 
15.25 


15.25 
13.25 

15.25 
15.25 
15.2500 

15.25 


15.25 
15.00 
15.00 
15.00 
15.1000 

15.00 


15.00 
15.00 
15.00 
15.00 
15.0000 

15.00 


15.00 
1U.75 
1U.75 
1U.75 
1U.8500 

1U.75 


1U.75 
1U.75 
1U.75 
ll*.  75.00 

1U.75 


1U.75 
1U.75 
1U.75 

1U.7500 
1U.75 


1U.75 
1U.75 
1U.75 
1U.75 
1U.7500 

1U.75 


1U.75 
1U.75 
1U.75 
1U.75 
1U.7500 


Date 

Mch. 
Mch. 
Mch. 
Mch. 
Mch. 
Mch. 


N.  Y. 


N.   0. 


9 
10 
11 
12 
13 


7.33  7 

No  market 
Sunday 
7.35  7 

7.35  7 

7.35  7 


.31 


33 

33 

,33 

7.33 


B1 strap. 
1U.75 


1U.75 
lli.50 
114.50 
1U.50 


Mch.       1U        7.35 

Weekly  Avg.  Raws     7.3260  B1 strap.  lU.6000 


Mch. 
Mch. 
Mch. 
Mch. 
Mch. 
Mch. 
Mch. 


15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 


7.35  7.33 

No  market 
Sunday 


7.35 
7.35 
7.35 
7 .38 


7.33 
7.33 
7.33 
7.36 


1U.50 


lli.50 

1U.25 
1U.25 

1U.25 


Weekly  Avg.  Raws     7.3360  B« strap.  1U.3500 


Mch, 


22  7.38 


7.36 


Mch.        23         No  market 


Mch, 
Mch. 
Mch. 
Mch. 
Mch. 


2U 
25 

26 
27 
28 


Sunday 

7.38 

7.38 

7.38 

7.38 


7.36 
7.36 
7.36 
7.36 


11*.  2* 


1U.25 
1U.25 
1U.25 
1U.25 


Weekly  Avg.  Raws     7.3600  B«  strap.  ll|.2500 


Mch.       29         7.38 


7.36 


Mch.       30 


Mch. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr, 


31 
1 
2 
3 
h 


No  market 

Sunday 

7.38 

7.38 

7.U0 

7.U2 


7.36 
7.36 
7.38 
7.U0 


1U.25 


1U.25 
1U.25 
1U.25 
1U.25 


Weekly  Avg.  Raws  7.3720  B> strap.  lU.2500 


Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 


5 
6 
7 

8 

9 

10 

11 


7.U2  7.U0 

No  market 
Sunday 

7.U2  7.U0 

No  market 
7.U2  7.U0 

7.U2  7.U0 


13.75 


13.75 

13.75 
13.75 


Weekly  Avg.  Raws     7.1*000  B<  strap.  13.7500 


Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 


12 
13 
lit 

15 
16 
17 
18 


No  market 

No  market 

Sunday 

7.U2 

7.U2 

7.U2 

7.U2 


7.U0 
7.U0 
7.1*0 
7.U0 


13.75 
13.75 
13.75 
13.75 


Weekly  Avg.  Raws  7.1*000  B' strap.  13.7500 


Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 


19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
21* 
25 


7.1*2     7.U0 
No  market 
Sunday 


7.1*2 
7.1*2 
7.1*2 
7.1*2 


7.U0 
7.U0 
7.1*0 
7.1*0 


13.75 


13.75 
13.75 
13.75 
13.75 


Weekly  Avg.  Raws     7.1*000  B«  strap.  13.7500 


SEASON'S  AVERAGE  PRICES: 

RAWS 

BLACKSTRAP 


■s-Local  Sale 


7.3531 
11*. 9379 


IN  THE  FIELD  WITH  LLOYD  L.  LAUDEN 

By  Lloyd  L.  Lauden 


Most  of  the  Louisiana  cane  crop  has 
made  a  material  improvement  in  height 
in  the  last  two  weeks.  Adequate  rain- 
fall and  bright  sunshine  during  most 
days  is  responsible  for  the  change.  In 
addition  to  height  improvement  the 
general  appearance  of  the  crop  has 
changed  for  the  better.  Cane  now  has 
a  much  better  green  color. 

Although  rainfall  has  been  adequate 
in  most  of  the  belt  there  are  still  some 
dry  spots  in  each  of  the  areas.  At  least 
two  growers  have  indicated  that  some 
C.P.  48-103  is  short  enough  to  culti- 
vate again.  Different  varieties  have  re- 
sponded differently  to  the  past 
drought.  C.P.  48-103  and  C.P.  52-68 
seem  to  have  suffered  to  a  greater  ex- 
tent than  other  varieties  from  the 
drought.  One  variety,  C.P.  55-30  has 
grown  well  in  spite  of  the  drought.  The 
variety  has  done  well  all  over  the  belt 
this  year. 

Both  L.  60-25  and  C.P.  61-37,  the 
two  recently  released  varieties,  seem  to 


have  grown  fairly  well  during  the 
drought. 

N.  Co.  3  1  0  is  generally  short  in  most 
sections  where  it  is  still  being  grown 
but  the  variety  has  a  very  high  stalk 
population  and  this  will  favorably  in- 
fluence yield  of  cane  per  acre. 

C.P.  61-37,  the  variety  released  last 
year,  has  picked  up  some  mosaic  dis- 
ease in  areas  where  mosaic  disease  is 
heavy.  Although  the  percentage  of 
mosaic  may  have  been  above  two 
percent,  growers  should  have  rogued 
this  new  variety.  C.P.  61-37  is 
more  resistant  than  most  varieties 
and  will  have  less  mosaic  than  other 
varieties  and  therefore  the  variety 
should  be  replanted  this  year.  The 
variety  has  good  prospects  for  high 
cane  tonnage  and  should  be  used.  It 
can  help  to  reduce  the  amount  of  mo- 
saic on  the  farm. 

Cane  in  the  Western  or  Teche  area 
seems  to  have  made  the  most  drastic 
change  for  the  better.  This  is  particu- 
(Continued  on  page   15) 


Roland    L.   Toups 


ROLAND  L.  TOUPS 
KING  SUCROSE  XXVII 

The  Louisiana  Sugar  Cane  Festival 
and  Fair  Association,  Inc.,  has  selected 
its  reigning  monarch  for  1968.  He  is 
Roland  L.  Toups,  President  and  Chief 
Executive  Officer  of  The  South  Coast 
Corporation. 

Mr.  Toups  needs  no  introduction  to 
the  readers  of  The  Sugar  Bulletin.  He 
is  a  native  Louisianian,  born  in  Race- 
land,  who  has  become  one  of  the  out- 
standing leaders  of  the  Louisiana  sugar 
industry. 

The  activities  of  the  Louisiana  Sugar 
Cane  Festival  and  Fair  Association  will 
begin  this  year  in  New  Iberia  on  Friday, 
September  2  7th,  and  continue  on 
through  Sunday,  September  29th.  The 
selection  of  Roland  L.  Toups  to  reign 
as  King  Sucrose  XXVII  is  cause  for 
general   congratulations. 
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SEASON  AVERAGE  PRICES 


1935-36 
1936-37 
1937-38 
1938-39 
1939-40 
1940-41 
1941-42 
1942-43 
1943-44 
1944-45 
1945-46 
1946-47 
1947-48 
1948-49 
1949-50 
1950-51 
1951-52 
1952-53 
1953-54 
1954-55 
1955-56 
1956-57 
1957-58 
1958-59 
1959-60 
1960-61 
1961-62 
1962-63 
1963-64 
1964-65 
1965-66 
1966-67 
1967-68 


SEASON 

Oct.  18 

Oct.  16 

Oct  8 

Oct.  14 

Oct.  13 

Oct.  10 

Oct.  10 


Oct. 

Oct. 


Oct. 
Oct. 

Oct. 

Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Oct. 
Oct. 

Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 


Oct.  13 

Oct.  12 

Oct.  1  I 

Oct.  3 

Oct.  8 

Oct.  7 

Oct.  6 

Oct.  19 

Oct.  10 

Oct.  9 


8 
7 
5 
1  I 
10 
9 
7 
6 
5 
4 
2 
1 

7 
6 


Feb.  28). 

Feb.  25). 

Feb.  24). 

Feb.  23). 

Mch.  29). 

Mch.  28). 

Apr.  2). 

Apr.  1). 

Mch.   30). 
Mch.   29). 

Jan.  31). 

Jan.  30). 

Jan.  29). 

Jan.  27). 

Jan.  26). 

Jan.  25). 

Jan.  31). 

Jan.  29). 

Feb.  25). 

Feb.  24). 

Apr.  26). 

Apr.  25). 

Feb.  22). 

Feb.  26). 

Jan.  28). 

Jan.  26). 

Feb.  22). 

Feb.  28). 

Feb.  27). 

May  13) 

Apr.  28) 

Apr.  27) 

Apr.  25) 


RAWS 

(Cents  Per  Lb.) 

3.2316 
3.6660 
3.1924 
2.8195 
2.9229 
2.9729 
3.6121 
3.7300 
3.7300 
3.7500 
3.7500 
5.8167 


2060 

6184 

8181 

1941 

8223 

2088 

0932 

9592 

8934 

1783 

1287 

2312 

1819 

4828 

3153 

5784 

8.9952 

6.5403 

6.8191 

7.1414 

7,3531 


BLACKSTRAP 

(Cents  Per  Gallon) 
6.0940 

6,1700 

5.3278 

2.9976 

5.0890 

6.4087 
16.1862 
17.8245 
18,0000 
17.6737 
18.0000 
18.0000 
26,7617 

9.6998* 

5.6417 
29.2297 
28.6800 

8.8016 
10.0087 

9,7477 
10.7797* 
25.7443* 
12,6885 
12.5653 

9.1907* 
13.0843* 
12.0694 
18.3567 
18.6008 

8.2562 

9.5371 
16.6379 
14.9379 


1948-49  Blackstrap  period  ended  March  31,    1949 
1955-56   Blackstrap  period  ended  February   23,1956 
1956-57  Blackstrap  period  ended  February  28,    195  7 
1959-60  Blackstrap  period  ended  April  28,    1960 
1960-61    Blackstrap  period  ended  April   27,    1961 


IN  THE  FIELD 

larly  true  in  the  New  Iberia-Loureau- 
ville  sections.  Cane  on  Lower  Bayou 
Lafourche  is  still  the  tallest  cane  in  the 
belt  and  the  crop  in  this  area  is  gen- 
erally good.  The  upper  Bayou  La- 
fourche area  is  spotty  with  some  good 
crops  where  rains  have  occurred  and 
some  very  short  cane  where  it  has  been 
very  dry.  The  Lower  Mississippi  area 
is  similar  to  upper  Bayou  Lafourche 
with  some  good  and  some  short  crops. 
There  is  some  very  short  cane  in  and 
around   White   Castle,    but   cane   looks 


somewhat  better  up  river.  The  West 
Baton  Rouge-Point  Coupee  and  North 
area  is  just  fair  with  some  good  and 
some  short  cane. 

The  drought  has  adversely  affected 
this  1968  Louisiana  cane  crop.  Al- 
though it  is  virtually  impossible  to  pre- 
dict with  any  great  degree  of  accuracy 
what  any  Louisiane  cane  crop  will 
yield,  the  writer  estimates  that  this  crop 
will  yield  about  26.5  net  tons  of  cane 
per  acre  for  the  State  average.  Stands 
are  good  but  height  is  off  and  perhaps 
weight  per  stalk  will  be  affected. 


August  15,  1968 
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SUMMARY  OF  FINAL  MANUFACTURING  REPORTS 
FLORIDA  SUGARCANE   FACTORIES— 1965,    1966   AND    1967   CROPS 


1965 


1966 


1967 


Crop    days,    average   

Lost   time,     %    total   time    

CANE:  Tons  Ground, 

gross  weight  

net    weight    

%    Total   cane    ground   

Tons    ground    per    hour   

Extraction,    N.J.,    c/c    cane   

Sucrose    extraction,     c/o     

Maceration,    c/c     cane    

Fibre,    c/c    cane  

Java  ratio  

ANALYSES: 

Crusher  juice  Brix  

Crusher   juice    sucrose    

Brix   factor  

Sucrose    factor   

Normal   juice   Brix   

Normal  juice  sucrose  

Normal    juice    purity    

Factory  sirup   Brix  

Residual  juice  Brix  

Residual   juice   purity  

Bagasse,    c/c    sucrose  

Bagasse,    %    moisture  

Bagasse,    f/r    fibre  

Press  cake,    %    sucrose  

SUCROSE  BALANCE: 

B/S  Mols.  Sucrose  in    %    cane  

Press  cake,  Sucrose  in    f/<    cane  

Undetermined,    Sucrose  in    %    cane 

Bagasse  Sucrose  in    f/c    cane  

Total   losses   Sucrose   in    c/c    cane  

Sugar    Sucrose    in    c/c    cane    

Cane,   total  sue.   in    %    cane  

Lbs.    96°   Sugar  M&E  T/Cane  

Gals.    B/S  Mols.    80°    Brix  T/Cane  .. 
Boiling  House   Efficiency   


*Gross    Cane    Weight    Basis 


FOR    SALE 

1 — 5 -Ton  Thornton  Cane  Derrick 
50  foot  boom  —  Air  controls, 
compressor,  and  grab. 

Price    $3,000.00 

1 — Large  Thornton  Cane  Grab.  Capac- 
ity   3    to    3  Vi     tons   of    cane. 
Price  $2,000.00 

STERLING  SUGARS,  INC. 


P.   O.    Box    ^71 


ranklin,   La. 


120 

107 

10.1  1 

6.27 

5,885,994 

6,419,286 

6,889 

5,505,458 

6,057,294 

6,542 

100.00 

100.00 

10 

228.10 

276.19 

28 

76.51 

77.46 

7 

91.96 

92.29 

9 

19.02 

18.06 

1 

1  1.71 

1  1.06 

1 

78.65 

79.35 

7 

17.15 

17.70 

1 

14.25 

14.85 

1 

97.03 

96.95 

9 

94.53 

94.55 

9 

16.64 

17.16 

1 

13.47 

14.04 

1 

80.94 

81.79 

8 

59.36 

61.57 

6 

6.57 

6.29 

74.48 

74.97 

7 

3.24 

3.42 

53.62 

53.74 

5 

42.03 

41.67 

4 

3.23 

3.22 

1.121 

1.036 

1 

.149 

.138 

.154 

.1  16 

.901 

.909 

2.325 

2.199 

2 

8.882 

9.584 

9 

1  1.207 

1  1.783 

12 

185.03 

199.67 

20 

6.52 

6.23 

95.14 

96.76 

9 
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Sugar  Bulletin 

A  bill  has  been  introduced  in  the 
Congress  of  Peru  which  would  allow 
that  country  to  import  cheap  sugar 
from  other  countries  for  local  consump- 
tion so  that  Peru,  in  turn,  will  have 
enough  of  its  own  sugar  to  fill  its  U.  S. 
quota.  Peru  is  apparently  worried 
about  not  being  able  to  fill  its  U.  S. 
quota  in   1969. 

THE  SUGAR  BULLETIN 


FOR  MORE  CANE, 

USE  CHLORDANE  TO 

CONTROL  SOIL  INSECTS! 


Chlordane  has  an  established  residue 
tolerance  of  0.3  ppm  on  47  fruits  and 
vegetables.  You  can  use  Chlordane  and 
rotate  to  other  crops.  In  25  experiment 
station  tests,  soil  insect  control  with 
Chlordane  showed  an  increase  of  2.8 


tons  of  cane  per  acre  over  untreated 
plots.  In  terms  of  sugar,  this  is  equiva- 
lentto463  pounds  more  sugar  per  acre. 
For  a  more  profitable  crop,  protect  your 
cane  from  soil  insects  with  economical, 
easy-to-apply  Chlordane. 


another  product  from 

THE    GROWING    WORLD    OF 


Q 


For  more  information  write — 

VELSICOL  CHEMICAL  CORPORATION 


BOX   67,  GALENA  PARK,  TEXAS 


IN  WASHINGTON 
WITH   JOE  FERRIS 


By  Josiah  Ferris 


Congress  Limits  Farm  Subsidies 

Before  taking  a  month  long  recess 
the  House  of  Representatives  approved 
a  one-year  extension  of  farm  programs 
covering  such  commodities  as  wheat, 
feed  grains,  cotton,   and  wool. 

Just  prior  to  the  vote  on  the  farm 
bill,  the  House  in  a  surprise  move 
slapped  a  $20,000  limit  on  the  total 
major  farm  subsidies  the  government 
can  pay  to  any  individual  producer. 
The  payment  restriction,  which  does 
not  apply  to  sugar,  was  aimed  at  big 
corporation  farmers  who  often  draw 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  a  year 
in  government  payments  according  to 
the  sponsors  of  the  limitation  amend- 
ment. 

During  two  days  of  heated  debate, 
House  proponents  of  limitation  of  pay- 
ments made  numerous  attempts  to  have 
amendments  adopted  limiting  pay- 
ments, but  all  such  attempts  were  over- 
whelmingly defeated  by  voice  vote. 

In  a  shrewd  and  unexpected  parlia- 
mentary maneuver  just  prior  to  the 
vote  on  the  bill,  Representative  Silvio 
Conte  (R-Mass. )  offered  a  motion  to 
recommit  the  bill,  H.  R.  1  7126,  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  with  instruc- 
tions to  report  the  same  back  forthwith 
with  an  amendment  limiting  payments 
to  $20,000.  The  Speaker  announced 
that  without  objection  the  previous 
question  is  ordered  on  the  motion  to 
recommit.  There  was  no  objection  and 
the  Speaker  called  for  a  vote  on  the 
motion  to  recommit.  A  voice  vote  was 
taken  and  the  Speaker  announced  that 
"the  noes  appeared  to  have  it." 
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Whereupon  Mr.  Conte  demanded 
the  yeas  and  nays  which  were  ordered. 
On  the  roll  call  vote  there  were  230 
yeas,  1 60  nays  and  42  members  not 
voting.  In  accordance  with  the  House 
action  on  the  motion  to  recommit,  the 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture  re- 
ported the  bill  back  to  the  House  forth- 
with with  the  amendment  limiting  pay- 
ments to  $20,000.  The  bill  was  passed 
by  213  yeas  and  176  nays  with  43 
members  not  voting.  The  bill  now  goes 
to  a  conference  with  the  Senate  which 
has  approved  a  four-year  extension  of 
farm  programs  without  any  restrictions 
on  payments. 

House  opponents  of  the  $20,000 
limitation  claimed  that  it  would  wreck 
the  government's  elaborate  farm  sup- 
port and  control  production  program 
by  driving  big  farmers  out.  Several 
Congressmen  said  they  felt  the  limita- 
tion of  payments  would  simply  scuttle 
chances  of  the  basic  farm  law  for  this 
year  and  leave  the  issue  up  to  the  new 
administration.  Senate  Agriculture 
Committee  Chairman,  Allen  J.  Ellen- 
der  of  Louisiana,  has  said  he  would 
settle  for  nothing  less  than  the  four 
year  extension,  but  House  Agriculture 
Committee  Chairman,  Bob  Poage  of 
Texas,  said  he  would  sustain  the  House 
position  on  extension  of  the  program 
and  would  not  agree  to  an  extension 
one  day  loger  than  the  one  year  voted 
by  the  House. 

The  House  recessed  without  ap- 
pointing conferees  on  this  measure, 
therefore,  no  action  can  be  taken  until 
Congress  resumes  work  September  4, 
1968. 

THE  SUGAR  BULLETIN 


Field  load  9  tons  of 
cane  in  J&L's  new  C-34  cart, 


Speed  your  field  hauling  operations  with  J&L's  new  C-34  chain  net  cart.  All  welded 
steel  construction  with  slatted  bottom  and  sheet  steel  ends  provides  ruggedness 
necessary  for  hauling  up  to  18,000  lbs.  of  whole  stalk  cane. 

Seven  tough  %  in.  chains  attached  to  the  chain  manifold  prevent  cane  loss 
during  transport.  The  manifold  can  be  bolted  to  either  side  of  the  cart,  allowing 
the  C-34  to  be  used  with  either  right-  or  left-hand  unloading  equipment.  Conven- 
ient 9  ft.  height  on  loading  side  with  over  10  ft.  on  opposite  side  gives  maximum 
loading  capacity.  Overall  box  length  of  16  ft.  and  8  ft.  width  easily  handles  the 
full  9  tons  of  cane. 

For  load  balance  and  weight  transfer  capabilities,  the  two-tire  single  axle  is  ad- 
justable in  4  in.,  8  in.  and  12  in.  increments  behind  cart  centerline.  Ample  power 
to  tow  the  fully  loaded  C-34  cart  is  provided  by  an  Allis-Chalmers  D21  tractor. 
For  smaller  loads,  select  J&L's  C-27  cart  with  a  14  ft.  box. 

For  additional  information,  contact  J&L  Engineering  Co.,  P.  0.  Box  620,  Jean- 
ierette,  Louisiana  70544  U.S.A. 


J&L  ENGINEERING  COMPANY,  INC. 

Designers  and  manufacturers  of  the  world's  finest  sugar  machinery. 

P.  O.  Box  620    Jeanerette,  Louisiana  70544,  USA    Telephone  318  276-6314    Cable  JALENCO 
Plants:    Jeanerette,     Louisiana — Honolulu    and     Hilo,     Hawaii — Manila,     Phillipine    Islands. 
HONIRON        Branches:    New  York   City,    Hong   Kong,   throughout    Hawaii   and  the   Phillipines. 
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The  original,  genuine 


for  weed  control  in 
Sugar  Cane  is 

\  Hi  \i mj 

SEE  YOUR  DEALER  IMMEDIATELY 
FOR  YOUR  FENAC  SUPPLY 

flfj   NntjfT       First  name  in  herbicide  research 

PRODUCTS,  INC.,  AMBLER,   PENNSYLVANIA 
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Acquisitions  Division,  Serials  Dept 
'<  Louisiana  State  University  Library 
Eaton  Rouge,  Louisiana  70303 


SUGAR 

Volume  46— No.  23  SEPTEMBER   1,   1968 

^Icial  Bulletin,  a£  the  Am&ucan  Sutjosi  Cane  jHeaque  oj  the  14.  £.  A. 


NOTICE 

After  many  months  of  continuous  and  unsuccessful  efforts  to  obtain 
quota  relief,  the  Mainland  Cane  Area  (Louisiana  and  Florida)  has  been 
ordered  by  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Orville  L.  Freeman,  to  reduce  its 
1969  cane  acreage  by  20  percent. 

The  acreage  cut  is  the  result  of  the  unanimous  and  bitter  opposition 
that  Mainland  Cane  received  from  the  other  segments  of  the  Domestic 
Sugar  Industry.  The  U.  S.  sugar  beet  growers  and  processors  (from  22 
states),  the  U.  S.  sugar  cane  refiners  (from  10  states),  Hawaii,  and 
Puerto  Rico  opposed  all  our  efforts  to  share  in  the  Puerto  Rican  deficit 
and,  in  lieu  of  this,  to  have  the  Government  purchase  a  portion  of  our 
surplus  sugar. 

In  order  to  avoid  any  misunderstanding  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  American  Sugar  Cane  League  has  instructed  me  to  publicly  express 
the  appreciation  of  this  organization  for  the  great  cooperation  we  have 
received  in  our  quota  efforts  from  all  members  of  the  Louisiana  Congres- 
sional Delegation.  That  we  have  been  temporarily  stymied  should  not  be 
construed  by  anyone  as  a  failure  on  the  part  of  any  of  the  Louisiana  Sen- 
ators and  Congressmen  to  give  us  their  fullest  support. 

Due  to  the  solid  opposition  of  the  other  segments  of  the  Domestic 
Sugar  Industry,  our  Senators  and  Congressman  have  been  faced  with  an 
impossible  task.  This  time,  thus  far,  they  have  not  been  able  to  accom- 
plish the  "impossible".  However,  do  not  sell  them  short.  Louisiana  has 
a  good  Congressional  Delegation.  We  know  they  will  continue  to  fight 
to  solve  our  problem,  although  the  odds  are  still  against  them. 

J.  Malcolm  Daihe,  President 
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UP  FRONT 
WITH  THE  LEAGUE 


By  A.  W.  Dykers 


X. 


Intruders 


This  is  the  day  of  the  intruder. 
People  everywhere  are  minding  other 
peoples'  business.  There  was,  for  in- 
stance, a  time  when  Mainland  Cane 
acreage  and  marketing  allotment  hear- 
ings were  a  family  affair.  This  year, 
people  from  all  over  have  been 
kibitzing. 

We  have  before  us  a  letter  dated 
August  1,  1968,  to  the  Honorable  Or- 
ville  L.  Freeman,  U.  S.  Secretary  of 
Agriculture.  The  letter  is  signed  by  the 
top  brass  of  six  beet  sugar  associations, 
including  "Sugar  Man  of  the  Year", 
Robert  H.  Shields,  President  of  the 
U.  S.  Beet  Sugar  Association.  Others, 
not  connected  with  the  beet  people, 
who  signed  the  letter,  are  John  C.  Bag- 
well, Vice-President  of  the  Hawaiian 
Sugar  Planters'  Association,  Irvin  A. 
Hoff,  President  of  the  U.  S.  Cane 
Sugar  Refiners'  Association,  and  Dud- 
ley Smith,  Vice-President  of  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Sugar  Producers  of  Puerto 
Rico. 

For  the  past  six  months,  these  same 
people  have  been   opposing  Mainland 


Cane's  efforts  to  share  with  foreign 
countries  in  the  Puerto  Rican  deficit, 
and  have  also  opposed  any  Govern- 
ment purchase  of  Mainland  Cane  sugar. 
Their  excuse  for  doing  this  has  been 
that  nothing  should  be  done  now  to 
disturb  the  status  quo  of  the  Sugar  Act. 
The  letter,  which  is  actually  a  brief, 
points  out  that,  normally,  domestic 
sugar  groups  do  not  interfere  in  the 
affairs  of  other  domestic  sugar  groups, 
but  that  "the  very  existence  of  the 
sugar  program"  is  threatened  by  the 
efforts  of  Mainland  Cane  to  share  in 
the  Puerto  Rican  deficit.  Therefore, 
they  say,  it  is  their  patriotic  duty  to 
help  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  save 
the  Sugar  Act.  To  do  this  they  have  re- 
spectfully suggested  that  Mainland  cane 
acreage  for  1969  "be  reduced  in  the 
range  of  25  to  30  percent  below  that 
of  1968  to  bring  the  January  1,  1970 
effective  inventory  back  down  to  the 
January   1,    1968  level". 

It  is   good   to   know   that  the  Sugar 
Act     has     such     dedicated     defenders. 
Their  friends  must  be  legion  in  places 
(Continued   on   page    12) 
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EST  THE  FIELD  WITH 
LLOYD  L.  LAUDEN 


By  Lloyd  L.   Lauden 


Plant  Normal  Percentage 

A  20  per  cent  cut  in  cane  acreage 
for  the  Mainland  Cane  Area  for  the 
1  969  crop  has  been  issued  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. The  American  Sugar  Cane 
League  has  worked  hard  to  prevent 
this  from  happening.  The  League  will 
continue  its  battle  hopefully  to  have 
this  decision  reversed;  but  regardless 
of  the  outcome,  growers  should  do  two 
things:  (  1  )  plant  enough  cane  to  have 
the  usual  percentage  of  plant  cane  in 
1969  and  (2)  do  not  plow  out  good 
stubble  this  fall  or  early  next  year. 

It  has  been  reported  that  some  grow- 
ers are  considering  not  making  a  plant- 
ing this  year  in  order  to  cut  costs  and 
hopefully  to  weather  the  storm.  This 
would  be  very  false  economy.  That 
there  would  be  more  cane  to  harvest 
for  this  crop  and  the  cost  of  planting 
the  1  969  crop  would  be  spared,  is  true, 
but  there  would  be  less  cane  to  harvest 
in  1  969,  the  year  acreage  is  down,  and 
the  cost  of  a  larger  planting  at  that 
time  will  be  more  of  a  burden.  And, 
as  all  growers  know,  a  short  planting 
hurts  yields  for  several  years.  Each 
grower  should  try  to  produce  as  much 
cane  per  acre  as  it  is  economically  pos- 


sible. This  will  be  profitable  to  the 
grower.  This  will  also  allow  the  mill  to 
grind  more  cane.  A  20  percent  cut  in 
volume  to  many  mills,  like  the  20  per- 
cent cut  in  acreage  to  growers,  will  al- 
most spell  disaster.  Not  only  growers 
who  are  members  of  cooperatives,  but 
all  growers,  have  an  obligation  to  the 
mill  that  normally  grinds  their  cane. 
Whenever  a  mill  goes  out  of  business 
this  reduces  the  total  grinding  capacity 
until  some  other  mill  increases  its  ca- 
pacity. There  will  be  no  capital  risked 
to  increase  mill  capacity  during  this 
doubtful  period.  Reduced  grinding  ca- 
pacity can  hurt  growers,  particularly  in 
years  of  early  freezes.  It  is  the  opinion 
of  the  writer  that  the  report  that  some 
growers  will  not  make  a  planting  this 
year  is  an  expression  of  anger  and  dis- 
gust at  the  size  of  the  acreage  cut;  but 
these  same  growers,  after  giving  this 
condition  serious  consideration  'will 
come  to  the  same  conclusions  as  stated 
in  this  article. 

Don't  Plow  Out  Stubble 

There  is  also  good  reason  for  hold- 
ing stubble.  The  writer  is  not  predict- 
ing that  something  will  occur  that  will 
allow  more  acreage   for    1969,   but  no 


EQUIPMENT  TO  BE  USED  IN   DELIVERING  1968-CROP  CANE  TO  FACTORIES 
AS  COMPARED  TO  THE  1967-CROP  ESTIMATE.1 


Hauling   Equipment 

Chain   net  wagons 
Chain   net   trailers 
Side   dump  wagons 
Side   dump   trailers 
Conventional    wagons    (slings) 
Conventional  trailers    (slings) 
Rail  standard   gauge    (bulk) 
Rail    standard    gauge    (slings) 
Rail  narrow  gauge    (slings) 
Barge    (bulk) 

TOTAL 

1  Based    on   a    survey   by   the    A 
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IN  WASHINGTON 
WITH  JOE  FERRIS 


By  Josiah  Ferris 


Cuban  Sugar  Quota  May  Be  Restored 

For  some  weeks  there  has  been  a 
persistent  rumor  that  President  John- 
son, before  he  leaves  the  White  House, 
will  re-establish  normal  diplomatic  re- 
lations with  Castro's  Cuba.  This  he  has 
authority  to  do  without  fuss  or  feathers 
or  consulting  Congress. 

U.  S.  peace  overtures  to  Castro  have 
been  quietly  made  through  "third  par- 
ties," one  of  whom  is  Czechoslovakia, 
so  we  are  told.  The  United  States 
would  like  for  Castro  to  break  away 
from  his  Red  allies;  quit  his  trouble- 
making  activities  in  Latin  America  and 
pay  American  citizens  and  business 
firms  for  losses  suffered  when  he  took 
over  Cuba  from  Batista. 

In  return,  the  United  States  would 
restore  to  Cuba  the  sugar  quota  she 
lost,  approximately  one  million  five 
hundred  thousand  tons,  and  the  right 
to  sell  it  here  at  the  domestic  price. 

Castro  is  reported  to  be  holding  out 
for  a  sugar  quota  of  approximately 
three  million  tons.  Where  Castro  gets 
his  three  million  ton  figure  we  are  not 
sure  but  it  is  a  fact  that  from  1948 
through  1958,  an  annual  average  of 
three  million  tons  of  sugar  was  im- 
ported from  Cuba.  Due  to  the  increase 
of  the  level  in  the  sugar  process  and  the 


reduction  in  U.  S.  tariffs,  Cuban  sugar 
producers  received  about  eleven  times 
as  much  income  from  their  exports  to 
this  country  in  1958  as  they  did  in 
1933,  when  we  imported  nearly  one 
million  three  hundred  seventy-five 
thousand  tons.  In  1933  raw  sugar  ex- 
ports to  the  United  States  yielded  1 . 1 
cents  a  pound  to  Cuban  producers;  in 
1958,   5.3  cents. 

The  U.  S.  may  have  made  an  error 
if  it  selected  Czechoslovakia  to  act  as 
negotiator.  The  Czechs  have  pressing 
problems  of  their  own  with  Russia. 
Russia  may  not  want  to  lose  three  mil- 
lion tons  of  sugar  or  even  one  million 
five  hundred  thousand  tons  of  Cuban 
sugar  which  she  has  been  obtaining  un- 
der a  barter  arrangement  most  advan- 
tageous to  herself.  On  the  other  hand, 
Russia  has  let  it  become  known  that 
Castro  is  a  very  expensive  luxury  (one 
million  dollars  a  day)  which  she  might 
well  do  without.  There  is  some  specu- 
lation here  to  the  effect  that  we  will 
take  over  the  wet-nursing  of  Cuba  if 
Russia  would  ease  some  of  the  pressure 
on  us  in  Viet  Nam. 

There  seems  to  be  considerable  sen- 
timent building  up  for  re-establishing 
our  trade  and  diplomatic  relations  with 
Cuba. 


IN  THE  FIELD 

one  predicted  the  increase  in  acreage 
foir  the  1963  crop,  but  it  did  occur. 
There  was  a  1 0  percent  increase  in 
acreage  in  March  of  1963  and  acreage 
restrictions  were  completely  lifted  in 
May  of  that  year.  Hold  plenty  of  stub- 
ble; delay  plowing  out  good  stubble 
and  take  a  wait  and  see  attitude. 

There  were  two  good  editorials  that 
came  to  the  attention  of  the  League 
concerning  the  cut  in  acreage,  one  by 
The   Times   Picayune   of   New   Orleans 


and  the  other  by  the  Morning  Advocate 
of  Baton  Rouge.  There  will  probably 
be  other  editorials  from  other  papers 
in  the  area  but  two  sentences  in  the 
Morning  Advocate  editorial  fit  the  situ- 
ation. They  are:  "The  growers  in  Lou- 
isiana and  Florida  realize  that  all  this  is 
happening  under  the  legal  provisions 
of  a  sugar  act  which,  in  some  situa- 
tions, protects  the  domestic  industry 
from  foreign  competition.  But  they 
feel,  with  some  reason,  that  as  things 
(Continued  on  next  page) 
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ACREAGE  ALLOTMENTS  ANNOUNCED  FOR 


1969  MAINLAND  SUGARCANE  CROP 


On  August  20th  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  announced  the  de- 
termination of  proportionate  shares 
(farm  acreage  allotments)  for  sugar- 
cane farms  in  the  Mainland  Cane  Sugar 
Area  (Florida  and  Louisiana)  for  the 
1969  crop.  Total  shares  to  be  estab- 
lished for  farms  in  the  area  will  be  80 
percent  of  this  years  crop  acreage. 

The  determination  includes  the  fol- 
lowing provisions: 

1.  Separate  allocations  will  be  es- 
tablished for  the  2  States  totaling  241,- 
700  acres  (  302, 1  20  acres  in  1968)  for 
Louisiana  and  150,840  acres  (188,- 
550  acres  for  1968)  for  Florida.  With- 
in each  State's  allocation,  1  50  acres 
and  1 00  acres,  respectively  are  set 
aside  for  Louisiana  and  Florida  for  es- 
tablishing 1969  new-producer  shares 
of  50  acres  each  for  farms  that  did  not 
grow  sugarcane  during  the  1966-68 
period.  An  equal  amount  is  also  set 
aside  for  adjusting  shares  for  old- 
producer  farms,  upon  appeal  to  the 
State  committee,  to  correct  any  errors 
made  in  computing  such  shares. 

2.  A  farm  base  will  be  determined 
for  each  old-producer  farm  at  the  larg- 
er of  (a)  the  1968-crop  acreage  (with- 
in the  final  share  established)  harvest- 
ed for  sugar  and  seed  plus  the  acreage 
of  bona  fide  abandonment,  or  (b)  the 
1968-crop  original  share  if  the  farm 
operator  used  at  least  90  percent  of 
such  share  or  used  less  than  90  per- 
cent for  reasons  beyond  his  control. 
This  method  establishes  bases  in  the 
same  general  manner  as  used  in  the 
prior  two  years  and  will  result  in  bases 
not  less  than  last  year's  shares  except 


in  cases  where  the  farm  operator  in- 
tentionally underplanted  his  farm's 
1968  share  by  more  than   10  percent. 

3.  Individual  old-producer  farm 
shares  will  be  established  in  the  follow- 
ing manner: 

(a)  Farms  having  bases  of  50 
acres  or  less  will  receive  a  share  at 
the  level  of  such  base. 

(b)  Farms  having  bases  of  50.1 
acres  but  less  than  62.6  acres  will 
receive  a  share  of  50  acres. 

(c)  For  all  other  farms,  an  ad- 
justment factor  will  be  applied  to 
the  farm  bases  to  keep  the  total 
shares  for  all  farms  within  the  State 
acreage  allocation. 

4.  Any  unused  1969-crop  share 
acreage  within  the  State  may  be  dis- 
tributed to  old-producer  farms  which 
had  the  full  reduction  applied  to  their 
farm  bases  and  which  can  use  addi- 
tional acreage.  Operators  of  farms  will 
be  informed  of  this  provision  in  the 
near  future  in  order  that  they  may  file 
requests  for  additional  acreage  in  their 
ASCS  county  office.  The  requests  must 
be  filed  by  Jan.  3,  1969,  in  Louisiana 
and  June  30,  1969,  in  Florida.  In 
Louisiana,  any  unused  acreages  will 
first  be  reallotted  within  parishes.  In 
Florida,   distribution  will  be  statewide. 

General  provisions  of  the  determi- 
nation are  similar  to  those  that  have 
been  in  effect  for  prior  crops. 

As  in  former  years,  ASCS  county 
offices  have  been  delegated  responsi- 
bility for  establishing  farm  proportion- 
ate shares  in  accordance  with  the  terms 
of  the  Department's  regulation. 


IN  THE  FIELD 

now  stand  the  act  is  protecting  them  to 
death."  Two  paragraphs  in  the  Pica- 
yune also  express  our  sentiments.  They 

are:      "Meanwhile in      what      seems 

Washington's  monumental  inaction 
and  failure  to  recognize  that  both  jus- 
tice and  charity  should  begin  at  home 
— the  mainland  cane  industry  will  ap- 
parently suffer  a  new  acreage  cut,   ag- 


gregating almost  40  per  cent  since 
1964,  after  the  new  cane  land  was 
let  in. 

"This,  the  Sugar  Cane  League  fears, 
will  force  many  small  farmers  out  of 
business,  close  some  sugar  factories  and 
cause  thousands  of  workers  to  lose 
their  jobs — not  to  mention  an  esti- 
mated $25  million  dip  in  the  value  of 
mainland  sugar  production." 
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DEVELOPMENT  OF  NEW  SUGARCANE 
VARIETIES  FOR  FLORIDA 

R.   N.  Falgout,  N.   I.  James  and  E.  R.  Rice* 


There  have  been  changes  in  meth- 
ods and  personnel  since  the  last  re- 
ports on  the  variety  development 
program  (4,  6).  The  purpose  of  this 
paper  is  to  provide  an  up-to-date  rec- 
ord of  breeding  practices  employed  by 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  at 
the  U.  S.  Sugarcane  Field  Station  at 
Canal  Point. 

This  program,  which  utilizes  true 
seed  produced  at  Canal  Point,  is  a  co- 
operative effort  undertaken  by  the 
U.  S.  Sugarcane  Field  Station,  the  Ev- 
erglades Experiment  Station  of  the 
University  of  Florida  at  Belle  Glade, 
and  the  Florida  Sugar  Cane  League, 
Inc.  The  sugar  industry,  represented 
by  the  Florida  Sugar  Cane  League,  Inc. 
has  helped  obtain  facilities  and  equip- 
ment, and  provided  money  for  labor. 
Sugar  companies  and  individual  grow- 
ers are  participating  in  final  testing 
stages. 

Until  the  early  1960's,  most  of  the 
sugarcane  grown  in  Florida  was  near 
the  southeastern  shores  of  Lake  Okee- 
chobee. The  shore  region,  where  tem- 
peratures are  modified  by  the  Lake,  is 
termed  "warm  land".  Expansion  of  the 
industry  has  been  at  an  ever-increasing 
distance  from  the  Lake.  These  more 
distant  areas  are  termed  "cold  land  '. 
Approximately  75  %  of  the  state  sug- 
arcane acreage  was  classified  as  cold 
and  the  remaining  2  5  %  was  classified 
as  warm  land  in  1966  (3).  The  pri- 
mary goal  of  the  expanded  seedling 
and  selection  program  is  to  develop 
varieties  which  are  adapted  to  cold- 
land  conditions. 

Improved  facilities  and  better  breed- 
ing methods  have  made  it  possible  to 
produce  sufficient  seed   of  crosses  be- 

1Formerly  Research  Agronomist,  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  (Now  Associate 
Professor  of  Agriculture,  Nicholls  State  Col- 
lege, Thibodaux,  Louisiana)  and  Research 
Agronomists,  Crops  Research  Division,  Agri- 
cultural Research  Service,  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Sugarcane  Field  Station, 
Canal  Point,    Florida. 


tween  adapted  clones  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  expanded  program.  The  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  grows  a- 
bout  100,000  seedlings  per  year,  and 
the  Everglades  Experiment  Station 
grows  about  50,000  per  year. 

Crossing  Techniques 

Crossing  techniques  employed  by 
the  Canal  Point  Station  have  been  dis- 
cussed in  numerous  reports  (1,  2,  4). 
Most  of  the  clones  adapted  to  Florida 
are  late-  and  sparse-flowering.  How- 
ever, a  few  of  the  clones  are  early- 
flowering  and  normally  cannot  be 
crossed  with  the  later-flowering  types. 
Research  on  induction  and  synchroni- 
zation of  flowering  during  the  past  3 
years  has  made  it  possible  to  make 
those  crosses  between  the  early-  and 
late-flowering  clones  (5).  Sufficient 
tassels  of  sparce-flowering  clones  have 
been  produced  in  photoperiod  induc- 
tion experiments  to  provide  an  ade- 
quate number  of  seed.  Approximately 
80  %  of  the  seed  produced  for  the 
Florida  seedling  program  resulted 
from  photoperiod  control  during  the 
1967-68  crossing  season.  After  the 
seed  is  harvested,  it  is  dried  at  95- 
105°F.  and  stored  in  a  freezer  at 
-22°F.  Before  storage,  a  1 -gram  sam- 
ple is  taken  from  each  cross  for  a  ger- 
mination test. 

Germination  And  Care  Of  Seedlings 
In  The  Greenhouse 

Seeds  are  removed  from  the  freezer 
in  mid-January  and  thawed  overnight. 
From  the  information  obtained  in  the 
germination  test,  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  seed  is  planted  to  provide  approxi- 
mately 150  to  200  seedlings  per  flat. 
Galvanized  metal  flats  (  1  5  Yl  inches 
wide  x  2 1  Yl  inches  long  by  4 
inches  deep),  coated  with  asphalt 
varnish  to  prevent  zinc  toxicity, 
are  filled  with  muck  soil,  first 
sterilized  with  methyl  bromide.  The 
fuzz  is  evenly  spread  on  the  soil  sur- 
(Continued  on  page   10) 
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Keep  sugarcane  fields  weed-free. 


You  can  replace  costly  multiple  treat- 
ments usually  necessary  with  other 
herbicides  with  Du  Pont  "Sinbar"  ter- 
bacil  weed  killer.  You  can  use  it  either 
of  two  ways.  As  a  split  application,  put 
on  half  the  recommended  amount  in  the 
fall  — the  other  half  in  the  spring.  Or, 
you  can  spray  on  the  full  amount  in  one 


application  — in  early  spring.  Eithe ! 
way,  "Sinbar"  gives  you: 

■  Control  of  seedling  Johnsongrass. 

■  Highly  effective  pre-emergence  con? 
trol  of  most  annual  weeds  and  grasses^ 

■  Kill   of  germinating  seedlings  up  t< 
one  inch  tall. 
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Note  the  excellent  weed  control  in  these  rows  of  sugar  cane,  which  were  sprayed  with  "Sinbar" 
in  September,  compared  to  untreated  areas.  Photo  was  taken  a  month  after  application. 


lit  application  costs...with  Sinbar 


® 


n 


inbar"  offers  many  other  advantages. 
j)  additives  are  needed.  "Sinbar"  is 
!>eled  for  use  in  first-year  stubble  cane 
j  well  as  in  plant  cane.  And  it's  an 
fcy-to-use  wettable  powder  that  mixes 
tdily  with  water.  Order  your  supply 
Du  Pont  "Sinbar"  today. 

i  any  chemical,  follow  labeling  instructions 
warnings  carefully. 

stributed  by: Bel  Chemical  &  Supply  Co.,  Inc.,  Schriever,  Louisiana 
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DEVELOPMENTS 

(Continued  from  page  8) 
face  and  covered  lightly  with  a  thin 
layer  of  finely-screened  muck  soil.  The 
seedbeds  are  watered  frequently  to 
keep  the  soil  surface  damp  until  germi- 
nation is  complete.  Thereafter  water- 
ing is  done  with  heavy  application 
when  necessary.  When  the  plants  are 
2-3  inches  tall  complete  liquid  fer- 
tilizer (10-10-10)  with  minor  elements 
is  mixed  with  water  at  the  rate  of  1 
part  fertilizer  to  90  parts  water  and 
applied  at  weekly  intervals.  The  fertil- 
izer solution  is  mixed  in  a  50-gallon 
drum  and  applied  with  a  sprinkler  head 
and  garden  hose  attached  to  a  small 
electric  pump.  Leaves  of  the  seedlings 
are  trimmed  every  7  to  10  days  to 
keep  them  from  getting  spindly  and 
weak.  Dampingoff  organisms  are  con- 
trolled by  dusting  with  Spergon*  when 
necessary.  Although  seedlings  are  not 
removed  from  the  greenhouse  for 
hardening,  some  preconditioning  is  ob- 
tained by  turning  off  the  heat  and 
opening  the  ventilators  2  weeks  prior 
to  transplanting  to  the  field. 
Seedling  Nursery 

The  seedling  field  is  thoroughly  pre- 
pared by  discing,  leveling  and  rolling 
to  firm  the  soil.  Seedlings  are  then  re- 
moved from  the  greenhouse  and  trans- 
planted to  the  field,  usually  during  the 
first  2  weeks  of  April.  They  are  pulled 
from  flats  individually  and  trans- 
planted as  singles  or  as  bunches  of 
three  in  rows  5  feet  apart,  with  1 2  to 
1  5  inches  between  seedling  units.  All 
seedlings  are  planted  on  warm  land  at 
the  Station.  Overhead  irrigation  is  ap- 
plied immediately  before  and  after 
transplanting.  No  further  irrigation  is 
necessary  when  the  water  table  is  high. 
In  general  seedlings  of  the  most  desir- 
able or  proven  crosses  are  planted  as 
singles  and  seedlings  of  exploratory 
crosses  and  polycrosses  are  planted  as 
bunches  of  3. 

About     5     days    after    transplanting, 

*Trade  names  are  used  in  this  publication 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  providing  specific 
information.  Mention  of  a  trade  name  does 
not  constitute  a  guarantee  or  warranty  of 
the  product  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture or  an  endorsement  by  the  Depart- 
ment  over  other   products   not   mentioned. 


liquid  Endrin*  at  the  rate  of  2  pints 
per  acre  is  applied  over  the  seedlings 
to  control  insects,  primarily  the  lesser 
corn  stalk  borer.  In  1968,  chemical 
weed  control  was  used  for  the  first 
time  in  the  seedlings.  Atrazine*  and 
Randox*  (4  pounds  and  4  quarts  per 
acre,  respectively)  were  applied  as  a 
directed  spray  immediately  after  the 
insecticide  application. 

Seedlings  are  selected  in  September 
approximately  6  months  after  trans- 
planting and  before  they  become  se- 
verely lodged.  Seedling  selection  is 
based  on  the  following  characters: 
stalk  size  and  solidness,  stooling, 
growth,  erectness,  desirable  top,  self- 
stripping  of  leaves,  disease  resistance, 
and  freedom  from  cracks  and  protrud- 
ing buds.  One-stalk  selections  are  made 
for  establishment  of  the  next  selection 
stage. 

Stage  I 
The  single  stalk  selections  are  placed 
in  bundles  of  1 0,  as  selections  are 
made,  and  identified  by  the  cross  num- 
ber (e.g.  67-182).  The  first  two  digits 
indicate  the  crossing  year,  and  the  last 
three  digits  indicate  that  this  was  the 
182nd  cross  made  that  year.  These  se- 
lections are  planted  at  the  Station  in 
rows  5  feet  apart  with  each  plot  6  feet 
long.  Approximately  4  feet  of  seed- 
cane  is  planted,  providing  a  2-foot 
alley  between  plots;  thus  individual 
plots  within  a  row  can  be  identified. 
Labeled  stakes  are  used  to  designate 
the  crosses.  Check  plots  of  commercial 
varieties  are  planted  throughout  the 
field.  Immediately  after  planting  in 
1967,  the  chemical  weed  control  men- 
tioned earlier  was  used  for  the  first 
time  in  these  plots.  The  herbicides 
gave  very  good  control  of  grass  and 
broadleaf  weeds  throughout  the  winter 
months.  A  second  application  was 
made  in  the  spring  to  insure  further 
control  until  the  canes  could  shade  out 
any  further  growth  of  weeds. 

Selection  for  characters  other  than 
sucrose  content  is  made  approximately 
one  year  from  time  of  planting  (Sep- 
tember) before  severe  lodging  has 
occurred.  Clones  that  meet  minimum 
requirements  for  stalk  size  and  solid- 
ness, vigor,  stooling,  top,  disease  resis- 
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tance  and  freedom  from  cracks  and 
protruding  buds  are  marked  for  future 
identification.  Each  selection  is  identi- 
fied by  a  consecutive  selection  number 
and  its  parentage.  Brix  is  obtained 
from  selected  clones  the  first  week  in 
November  with  a  hand  refractometer 
by  reading  a  composite  sample  of 
juice  taken  from  the  midpoint  of  5 
stalks.  Clones  meeting  the  minimum 
requirements  for  sucrose  content  are 
assigned  a  permanent  C.P.  number. 
C.P.  67-1000  was  the  first  assignment 
made  in  1967;  numbers  below  1000 
are  assigned  to  clones  selected  in 
Louisiana  or  Georgia.  Enough  seed- 
cane  is  taken  to  establish  a  2-row  plot, 
1  5-feet  long,  on  warm  land  at  the 
Station;  and  to  establish  2  single-row 
plots  8-feet  long  on  extreme  cold  land 
approximately  1  5  miles  from  Lake 
Okeechobee. 

Stage  II 
Establishment  of  clones  on  cold 
land  in  addition  to  warm  land  provides 
an  opportunity  for  early  selection  of 
cold-tolerant  varieties  after  the  more 
obviously  inferior  seedlings  have  been 
eliminated.  At  the  same  time,  the  dan- 
ger of  complete  loss  of  clones  due  to 
severe  frosts  is  eliminated  by  maintain- 
ing all  clones  on  warm  land. 

The  clones  are  evaluated  in  plant 
cane  and  three  stubble  crops  at  the 
cold-land  location;  while  these  clones 
are  evaluated  in  plant  cane  only  at  the 
warm-land  location.  The  decision  to 
advance  superior  selections  to  the  next 
stage  is  based  on  data  collected  at 
both  locations  of  Stage  II  in  plant  cane 
only.  Data  collected  from  the  stubble 
crops  at  the  cold-land  location  are  used 
for  making  decisions  for  advancement 
in  later  stages.  Ratings1  are  made  at 
both  locations  for  early  vigor  stalk  di- 
ameter and  solidness,  top,  flowering, 
erectness  and  yield  of  cane  per  acre. 
Observations  are  also  made  for  disease 
resistance  and  freedom  from  cracks 
and  protruding  buds.  A  mill  sample 
of  5  stalks  for  crusher  juice  analysis  is 
obtained  from  the  planting  at  the  Sta- 
tion and    from   each   of   the   two   repli- 

1The  rating  system  was  devised  by  R.  D. 
Breaux  et.  al.,  U.  S.  Sugarcane  Field  Station, 
Houma,   Louisiana. 


cations    on    cold    land.    Selections    that 
meet    minimum    requirements    are    ad- 
vanced to  the  next  stage. 
State  III 

Clones  advanced  to  this  stage  are 
established  in  2-row  plots,  1  5  feet  long 
with  two  replications  at  each  of  six  lo- 
cations. These  testing  sites,  located 
throughout  the  area  in  which  sugar- 
cane is  grown,  are  on  both  warm  and 
cold  land  and  on  muck  and  sandy 
soils.  Ratings,  observations,  fiber  de- 
terminations, and  crusher  juice  analyses 
are  made  in  the  plant  cane  crop.  All 
promising  selections  for  final  variety 
testing  in  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  Everglades  Experi- 
ment Station  programs  are  exchanged. 

The  following  year  data  on  the 
characters  are  obtained  in  the  first 
stubble  crop  of  clones  derived  from 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
selection  program,  and  in  plant  cane 
of  the  selections  received  from  the 
Everglades  Experiment  Station. 

Stubbling  ability  is  emphasized  be- 
cause of  its  importance  on  cold  land. 
Second  stubble  data  from  Stage  II 
planting  on  extreme  cold  land  and  first 
stubble  data  in  Stage  III  plantings 
should  allow  elimination  of  many  poor 
stubbling  clones. 

A  committee  composed  of  Federal, 
State,  and  Industry  personnel  reviews 
all  data  and  makes  selections  for  ad- 
vancement to  Stage  IV,  the  final  rep- 
licated testing  stage.  The  Stage  III 
plantings  are  held  through  second 
stubble,  to  obtain  additional  stubble 
data  and  to  provide  a  source  of  seed 
for  increase  of  promising  varieties. 
Stage  IV 

Selections  advanced  to  this  stage 
are  tested  at  the  same  six  locations  in 
4-row  plots  35  feet  long  with  4  repli- 
cations. Seedcane  for  establishment  of 
Stage  IV  is  obtained  from  Stage  III 
plantings.  In  addition  to  the  ratings 
and  observations  mentioned  earlier, 
the  following  data  are  collected:  juice 
extraction,  yields  of  cane  and  sugar 
per  acre,  and  indicated  yields  of  sugar 
per  ton  of  cane.  These  data  are  ob- 
tained in  plant  cane  and  two  stubble 
crops. 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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DEVELOPMENTS 

Increase  And  Release  Of  Varieties 
For   Commercial  Production 

Promising  varieties  are  increased  by 
the  Florida  Sugar  Cane  League,  Inc. 
Superior  varieties  are  jointly  released 
for  commercial  production  by  the  two 
public  agencies  and  the  League.  Suffi- 
cient seed  is  available  for  distribution 
by  the  League  at  the  time  second  stub- 
ble data  have  been  collected  in  Stage 
IV. 

In  the  design  of  the  varietal  devel- 
opment program  serious  consideration 
has  been  given  to  obtaining  the  maxi- 
mum amount  of  data  in  the  minimum 
amount  of  time.  The  shorter  the  gen- 
eration time  the  more  rapidly  recurrent 
selection  can  proceed.  Also,  selection 
for  new  characters  in  an  early  selection 
stage  can  be  reflected  in  commercial 
varieties  in  a  minimum  number  of 
years. 
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UP  FRONT 

(Continued  from  page  3) 
like  the  Dominican  Republic,  Mexico, 
Peru,  Brazil  and  the  other  foreign  coun- 
tries which  have  reaped  a  windfall  of 
about  $75,000,000  in  deficit  realloca- 
tions so  far  this  year. 

Wage  Rates 
The     Economist     of     the     American 
Sugar    Cane    League,     Glenn    R.    Tim- 
mons,  has  gathered  some  very  interest- 
ing   information    on    agricultural    wage 


rates  paid  in  a  few  of  the  thirty  coun- 
tries supplying  sugar  to  the  United 
States. 

"It  may  be  interesting,  Mr.  Tim- 
mons  states,  "to  compare  the  wages 
paid  to  field  workers  in  countries  now 
enjoying  a  windfall  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars in  enlarged  U.  S.  sugar  quotas  with 
the  minimum  wages  for  agricultural 
workers  in  the  Louisiana  cane  fields." 
We  list  below  the  countries  and  the 
wages  paid. 

Mexico — $1.68  to  $1.70  a  day. 

Peru — $1.00  a  day,  plus  64% 
fringe  benefits. 

Brazil — $25.34  to  $41.74  a  month. 

Dominican  Republic — $2.00  a  day. 

India — 20  to  33  cents  a  day. 

Philippines — $  1.16a  day. 

El  Salvador — $1.00  a  day. 

Ecuador — $1.00  a  day  plus  10% 
fringe   benefits. 

Guatemala — $1.00  a  day. 

Panama — 33  cents  an  hour. 

The  minimum  wage  rate  of  field 
workers  in  Louisiana  cane  fields  at 
present  is  $1.15  an  hour.  This  will  be 
automatically  raised  to  $1.30  an  hour 
by  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  ef- 
fective February    1st,    1969. 

Mexico  is  now  selling  the  United 
States  more  than  nine  times  the  amount 
of  sugar  she  sold  to  us  10  years  ago.  In 
the  same  1 0  year  period,  sugar  ship- 
ments to  the  U.  S.  have  been  increased 
nearly  eightfold  by  the  Dominican  Re- 
public and  more  than  fivefold  by  Peru. 
Brazil,  which  did  not  start  selling  sugar 
to  the  U.S.  until  1960,  will  be  allowed 
to  sell  us  almost  600,000  tons  this 
year. 

We  believe  that  a  legitimate  ques- 
tion to  ask  is  "who  is  getting  the  mil- 
lions of  extra  dollars  that  the  increased 
sugar  quotas  represent?"  It  obviously 
is  bypassing  the  low  men  on  the  totem 
pole. 

Kibitz  #2 

Also  before  us  is  another  letter.  This 
one  is  to  Tom  O.  Murphy,  Director, 
Sugar  Policy  Staff  of  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  It  is  dated  August 
1  6th,  and  is  signed  by  the  same  Irvin 
H.  Hoff,  President  of  the  U.  S.  Cane 
Sugar  Refiners'  Association  who  signed 
(Continued  on  page   14) 
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FOR  MORE  CANE, 

USE  CHLORDANE  TO 

CONTROL  SOIL  INSECTS! 


Chlordane  has  an  established  residue 
tolerance  of  0.3  ppm  on  47  fruits  and 
vegetables.  You  can  use  Chlordane  and 
rotate  to  other  crops.  In  25  experiment 
station  tests,  soil  insect  control  with 
Chlordane  showed  an  increase  of  2.8 


tons  of  cane  per  acre  over  untreated 
plots.  In  terms  of  sugar,  this  is  equiva- 
lentto463  pounds  more  sugar  per  acre. 
For  a  more  profitable  crop,  protect  your 
cane  from  soil  insects  with  economical, 
easy-to-apply  Chlordane. 


another  product  from 

THE    GROWING    WORLD    OF 


Q 


For  more  information  write — 

VELSICOL  CHEMICAL  CORPORATION,  BOX   67,  GALENA  PARK,  TEXAS 


UP  FRONT 

(Continued  from  page  12) 
the  "clobber  Mainland  Cane  letter"  of 
August  one  to  Secretary  Freeman.  This 
time,  however,  the  indomitable  Mr. 
Hoff  has  a  recommendation  about 
sugarbeets.  He  says  that,  after  careful 
consideration,  eight  members  of  his 
Association  have  decided  that  acreage 
restrictions  should  be  established  for 
the  1969  crop  of  sugarbeets.  The  posi- 
tion taken  is  justified  thusly: 

"Statistical  combinations  involving 
estimated  beet  production  in  1968  and 
1969  and  estimated  quotas  and  mar- 
ketings for  these  years,  can  be  com- 
piled to  substantiate  either  side  of  the 
proposition  under  discussion.  However, 
the  situation  which  developed  in  the 
beet  area  in  1  963-64  because  of  unre- 
stricted acreage,  and  the  problem  cre- 
ated in  the  Mainland  Cane  area  be- 
cause of  failure  to  equate  allowable 
acreage  with  available  quota,  argue  for 
a  preventative  approach  to  the  current 
subject.  On  balance,  therefore,  we  be- 
lieve   the    best    interests    of    the    sugar 


program  will  be  served  by  the  estab- 
lishment  of  proportionate  shares  in  the  | 
Domestic     Beet    Sugar    Area     for    the 
1969  crop." 

The  refiners  listed  as  recommending 
acreage  controls  for  sugarbeets  are  Su- 
preme, C.  &  H.,  Godchaux-Henderson, 
Imperial,  Refined  Syrups,  Revere,  Sa- 
vannah, and  SuCrest. 

The  American  Sugar  Co.  which 
owns  a  beet  sugar  factory,  is  recorded 
as  being  against  the  proposal. 

Ernest  Stamper  Honored 

Ernest  R.  Stamper,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  Plant  Pathology,  at  Louisiana 
State  University,  who  is  well  and  fav- 
orably known  to  the  readers  of  The 
Sugar  Bulletin,  was  named  winner  of  ! 
the  outstanding  service  award  of  1968 
on  August  15  th  at  an  "appreciation 
banquet"  following  the  St.  James  Par- 
ish Field  Day.  The  award  was  for  his 
accomplishments  in  the  evaluation  of 
chemicals  and  herbicides  for  weed  and 
grass  control  in  Louisiana  cane  fields. 

The    use     of    chemicals    instead     of 


Used  Equipment  for  Cane  Fields' 


1.  Used  KOEHRING  304,  s/n  8586 
DRAGLINE,  Cat  D318  Diesel,  35' 

Boom,  30"   Shoes.  Condition   Fair.   N.O.,   La. 

2.  Used  LINK  BELT  LS98,  s/n 
9LR2531,  DRAGLINE,  GM471 
Diesel,     40'     Boom,     36"     Shoes. 

Condition    Good.  B.R.,   La. 

3.  Used  ALUS-CHALMERS  M100 
MOTOR  GRADER,  s/n  238,  En- 
closed  Cab,  Scarifier,  New 
Tires,  Hydraulic  Shift  Mold- 
board,    Diesel    Engine. 

Condition    Good.   B.R.,   La. 

4.  Used  ALLIS-CHALMERS  HD6B-E 
TRACTOR,  s/n  1710,  Diesel  En- 
gine,   20"    Shoes,    Canopy,    An- 

yledozer    Blade  Condition    Good.   B.R.,    La. 

5.  Used  LIMA  34  s/n  3355-1 
DRAGLINE,  GM  4-71  Diesel, 
40'   Boom,   30"   Shoes. 

Condition    Good.   NO,    La. 

6.  Used  ALLIS-CHALMERS  AD-4 
MOTOR  GRADER,  s/n  2528, 
GM  4-71  DIESEL,  Power  Circle 
Turn  and  Steering,  12'  Mold- 
board,    Leaning    Front   Wheels. 

Condition    Fair.    L.C.,    La. 

7.  Used  KOEHRING  405,  s/n 
12008,  DRAGLINE,  GM  4-71 
Diesel,    50'    Boom,    36"    Shoes. 

Condition    Good.   N.O.,    La. 


8.  Used  ALLIS-CHALMERS  HD11EC, 
s/n  7319,  Diesel  Engine,  22" 
Shoes,     Carco    Winch,     Bulldozer 

Blade.  Condition   Good.   B.R.,   La. 

9.  Used  ALLIS-CHALMERS  "D" 
MOTOR  GRADER,  s/n  5495, 
Cab,    Front    Wheel    Lean,    Power 

Circle,    Gas   Engine.      Condition    Good.    Laf.,    La 
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Ernest  Stamper 

manpower  for  controlling  Johnson 
Grass  and  other  noxious  plants  has 
taken  rapid  strides  forward  during  the 
past  few  years  and  Ernest  R.  Stamper 
has  been  a  leader  in  this  development. 
It  is,  of  course,  a  pleasure  to  join  with 
the  people  of  St.  James  Parish  in  con- 
gratulating him  for  his  good  work. 

Brown  Heads  Thompson  Machinery 

Seilon,  Incorporated,  has  announced 
that  W.  W.  Brown  has  been  named 
president  and  general  manager  of 
Thomson  Machinery  Company,   Inc. 

Mr.  Brown  was  formerly  group  vice- 


president  for  the  agricultural  equip- 
ment division  of  Seilon,  Inc.,  Toledo, 
Ohio.  Thomson  Machinery  is  a  wholly- 
owned  subsidiary  of  Seilon. 

In  addition  to  its  main  factory  and 
headquarters  at  Thibodaux,  Thomson 
has  five  branches  in  Louisiana  and 
manufacturing  and  sales  affiliates 
which  include  Thomson  Pro-Weld, 
Ltd.,  in  Kingston,  Jamaica,  and  Thom- 
son-Veracruz, S.A.  in  Veracruz, 
Mexico 

Duea  Promoted 

Word  has  been  received  from  the 
headquarters  of  Cargill,  Inc.,  in  Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota,  that  Paul  E.  Duea, 
who  is  well  known  in  Louisiana  molas- 
ses circles,  has  been  appointed  mana- 
ger of  sales  and  distribution  for  the  big 
Cargill  firm. 

Cargill,  Inc.,  has  been  a  major  buyer 
of  Louisiana  blackstrap  molasses  dur- 
ing recent  years. 
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ANNOUNCING  THE 

FORTY-SIXTH  ANNUAL  MEETING 

OF  THE 
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OF  THE 
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THURSDAY,  SEPTEMBER  26th,  1968 
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Meeting  Convenes  at  1 :30  P.  M. 

At  this  Meeting  there  will  be  an  election  of  Members  of  the  Executive  Committee 
to  serve  during  the  ensuing  year. 

All  Members  of  the  League  Will  Please  Consider 
This  as  an  Official  Notice  To  Attend 
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IN  THE  FIELD  WITH 
LLOYD  L.  LAUDEN 


By  Lloyd  L.   Laud  en 


More  Cane  Per  Acre 

There  has  been  a  considerable 
amount  of  cane  already  planted  in 
some  areas.  In  other  areas  cane  was 
short  and  planting  is  just  getting  un- 
derway. Reports  indicate  that  one  acre 
is  planting  6  to  7  acres  in  spite  of  the 
cane  being  somewhat  short.  Growers 
say  stalk  population  is  good.  This  in  an 
indication  that  the  crop  is  good. 

Although  growers  know  that  plant- 
ing is  generally  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant operations  on  the  farm,  it  is  more 
important  this  year  because  there  will 
be  fewer  acres  of  plant  cane  for  the 
mill  in  1969.  Every  acre  must  be  in 
good  order  so  that  the  highest  possible 
tonnage  can  be  made.  Growers  can 
minimize  the  effect  of  the  20  percent 
cut  in  acreage  by  increasing  yields  per 
acre.  This  must  be  kept  in  mind  when 
doing  each  operation. 

More  cane  per  acre  can  be  made  if 
recommendations  of  the  Experiment 
Stations  are  followed  closely.  Plant 
more  heavily  in  the  varieties  recom- 
mended. Remember  L.  60-25  gives 
good   yields   of   cane   per   acre   and   is 


high  in  sugar  per  ton.  The  variety  also 
has  made  good  stands  of  cane  in  past 
years. 

Growers  should  supervise  both  the 
seed  cutting  and  the  seed  dropping  op- 
eration very  closely.  Do  not  try  to 
stretch  seed.  Watch  the  topping  opera- 
tion. It  is  far  better  to  get  six  acres  of 
cane  planted  from  one  acre  and  receive 
good  stands  than  to  get  8  acres  from 
one  acre  and  have  gappy  stands  next 
year.  Check  on  topping  when  going 
from  cut  to  cut,  from  variety  to  variety, 
and  when  going  from  plant  cane  to 
stubble  cane.  Don't  plant  a  gap;  plant 
joints  with  eye,  not  leaves  rolled  up 
which  appear  like  cane. 

Don't  put  too  much  cover  over  seed 
and  be  sure  to  cultipack.  It  is  not  easy 
to  put  the  correct  amount  of  soil  over 
cane.  It  is  much  easier  to  put  too  much 
soil  over  seed  and  therefore  seed  cov- 
ering must  be  closely  supervised.  Do 
not  put  any  more  than  four  inches  of 
soil  over  seed.  Some  growers  become 
somewhat  concerned  if  a  few  stalks  per 
row  bow  up  and  become  exposed.  This 
(Continued  on  page   13) 
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IN  WASHINGTON 
WITH  JOE  FERRIS 


By  Josiah  Ferris 


The  Last  Farm  Bill 


Representative  Bob  Poage  CD- 
Texas),  Chairman  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture,  in  a  statement  to 
the  press  said  that  the  Farm  Bill  he  is 
fighting  for  now  will  be  the  last  one 
of  its  type.  Chairman  Poage  believes, 
he  said,  that  the  present  farm  programs 
will  be  supplanted  in  the  next  Congress 
by  authorization  for  farmers  to  bargain 
for  their  own  prices.  "This,"  he  said, 
"was  infinitely  inferior  and  would  not 
get  his  support  because  the  government 
program  protected  the  consumer  by 
not  letting  any  one  individual  or  group 
control  price  and  supply."  The  future 
as  the  House  Agriculture  Committee 
Chairman  sees  it  will  be  a  gradual 
phasing  out  of  present  farm  programs 
as  farmer  bargaining  takes  over. 

Opposition  to  the  extension  of  the 
farm  program  is  spearheaded  by  Rep- 
resentative Paul  Findley  (R.-Ill. )  who 
is  waging  a  vicious  fight  to  limit  gov- 
ernment payments  on  agricultural  com- 
modities to  not  more  than  $20,000  to 
any  individual  producer. 

Findley  orates  on  that  subject  as 
often  as  he  can  get  the  floor  and  as 
long  as  his  colleagues  will  grant  him 
time.  The  Congressional  Record  almost 
daily  contains  page  after  page  of  Find- 
ley's  "remarks"  on  limitations  of  pay- 
ments. In  the  September  9,  1968,  issue 
of  the  Record,  Findley  utilized  pages 
pages  H.8362  through  H.8407  inclu- 
sive, and  he  apparently  ignores  the  cost 
($1  13.00  per  page  to  the  taxpayer  of 
publishing  his  effusions  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 

According  to  House  Agriculture 
Chairman  Poage,  the  conference  on  the 
Farm  Bill  has  been  held  up  because  of 
Findley's    parliamentary    machinations. 


When  Poage  sent  his  list  of  conferees 
to  the  Speaker  for  what  would  nor- 
mally be  a  routine  unanimous  consent 
for  a  conference  on  the  Farm  Bill, 
Findley  objected.  He  forced  the  House 
Agriculture  Committee  to  meet  and 
adopt  a  resolution  instructing  the 
Chairman  to  "move  for  a  conference" 
which  requires  a  majority  vote  of  the 
House. 

Findley  or  no  Findley,  chances  for 
extension  of  the  Farm  Bill  are  slim  and, 
according  to  Chairman  Poage,  the 
Farm  Bill  he  is  fighting  for  now  prob- 
ably will  be  the  last  one  of  its  type. 

According  to  Mr.  Poage  there  is  too 
much  ill-feeling  between  urban  and 
rural  areas  to  continue  to  coax  the  two 
or  three  billion  dollars  necessary  for 
price  support  payments  out  of  an  urban 
Congress. 

The  Food  Stamp  Bill  also  is  tied  up 
in  the  legislative  log-jam.  Feelings  are 
so  high  against  the  Farm  Bill  and  sub- 
sidy payments,  according  to  some 
House  members,  the  House  would  not 
consider  a  Farm  Bill  if  the  House  and 
Senate  Conference  deleted  the  pay- 
ments limitations  or  compromised  on  a 
more  than  one  year  extension  of  the 
farm  program. 

It  is  understood  that  Senator  Ellen- 
der  (D.-La. )  has  suggested  that  the 
Food  Stamp  Bill  and  the  Farm  Bill  be 
tied  together  by  the  Conferees.  The 
tying  together  might  be  the  salvation  of 
both  bills  because  urban  Congressmen 
would  not  like  to  vote  against  feeding 
the  poor  in  urban  ghettos. 

As  sure  as  the  Good  Lord  makes  little 
green  apples,  benefit  payments  on  farm 
commodities  will  be  a  thing  of  the  past 
much  sooner  than  you  think. 
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THE  ASSOCIATION  AMONG  EXPERIMENTAL 
VARIETIES  OF  SUGARCANE  BETWEEN  STAND 
OR  SHOOT  COUNTS  DURING  THE  GROWING 
SEASON  AND  NUMBER  OF  MATURE  STALKS 

AT  HARVEST1 

Benjamin  L.  Legendre,  Daniel  P.  Viator  and  M.  T.  Henderson 

Department  of  Agronomy 

Louisiana   Agricultural   Experiment  Station, 

Baton  Rouge,   La. 

the  June  6-8  and  number  of  mature  stalks 
per  plot  on  October  1  3  in  two  infield 
yield  tests  at  the  U.S.D.A.  Sugarcane 
Field  Station,  Houma,  La.  One  experi- 
ment consisted  of  the  first  year  stubble 
crop  of  40  experimental  and  3  check 
varieties.  The  second  test  included  34 
experimental  and  2  check  varieties. 
Both  experiments  contained  two  repli- 
cations. Each  plot  was  three  rows  wide 
and  approximately    1  5   feet  long. 

The  association  between  shoot 
counts  on  the  two  dates  in  the  spring 
and  number  of  mature  stalks  produced 
per  plot  by  the  experimental  varieties 
was  studied  by  calculating  correlation 
coefficients.  The  correlation  coefficients 
obtained  are  presented  in  Table   1 . 

All  correlation  coefficients  between 
stand  counts  of  shoots  in  April  and 
June  with  numbers  of  mature  stalks  at 
harvest  were  highly  significant  and 
large  enough  to  indicate  a  moderately 
strong  association.  The  magnitude  of 
the  correlation  coefficients  indicates 
that  stand  counts  taken  both  in  early 
April  and  early  June  would  have  pro- 
vided a  reasonably  reliable  method  of 
evaluating  the  experimental  varieties 
on  their  relative  abilities  to  produce 
stalks  per  acre.  Further  study  of  the 
data  confirmed  this  conclusion.  Almost 
all  of  the  varieties  with  high  shoot 
counts,  even  as  early  at  April  7,  pro- 
duced relatively  high  numbers  of  ma- 
ture stalks  at  harvest,  and  with  only  a 
few  exceptions,  varieties  having  low 
shoot  counts  produced  relatively  few 
mature  stalks  per  plot.  In  experiment  1 , 
the  1 4  experimental  varieties  with 
highest  shoot  counts  on  April  7  pro- 
duced an  average  of  235  mature  stalks 
(Continued  on  next  page) 


Recent  research  conducted  by 
writers  and  reported  at  meetings  of  the 
Contact  Committee  of  the  American 
Sugar  Cane  League  has  shown  that  a 
high  number  of  stalks  per  acre  is  the 
most  important  component  among  ex- 
perimental varieties  contributing  to 
high  yield  of  cane.  This  fact  places  em- 
phasis on  the  importance  of  selecting 
for  ability  to  produce  high  stalk  popu- 
lations in  a  sugarcane  breeding  pro- 
gram, beginning  at  the  earliest  feasible 
stage.  Such  selection  should  preferably 
be  started  during  the  so-called  line  trial 
stage  while  the  number  of  experimental 
varieties  is  still  large,  amounting  to  sev- 
eral thousand. 

However,  for  many  reasons  it  may 
not  be  convenient  or  practical  for  the 
breeder  to  count  the  number  of  stalks 
in  plots  of  several  thousand  experimen- 
tal varieties  at  harvest  time.  Conse- 
quently, it  would  appear  desirable  to 
have  a  rapid  means  of  estimating  to  a 
reasonably  reliable  degree  earlier  in  the 
growing  season  the  number  of  mature 
stalks  that  each  experimental  variety 
will  produce.  A  count  of  the  number  of 
plant  shoots  per  plot  during  the  early 
part  of  the  growing  season  seems  to  be 
a  logical  procedure  for  such  an  esti- 
mate. 

In  order  to  determine  the  reliability 
of  stand  or  shoot  counts  during  the 
early  part  of  the  growing  season  as 
estimates  of  mature  stalk  populations, 
counts  were  made  in  1967  of  number 
of    shoots    per'   plot    on    April    7    and 

1The  research  reported  in  this  publication 
was  financed  in  part  by  a  grant  from  the 
American  Sugar  Cane  League.  Cooperation 
of  the  U.S.D.A.  Sugarcane  Field  Station, 
Houma,   La.   is  also   gratefully  acknowledged. 
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per  plot  while  the  remaining  26  vari- 
eties produced  an  average  of  only  206 
stalks  per  plot.  Results  in  experiment  2 
were  comparable.  The  1  2  highest  veri- 
eties  in  shoot  counts  on  April  7  pro- 
duce an  average  of  230  stalks  per  plot 
at  harvest  while  the  remaining  22  vari- 
eties produced  only  192  stalks  at  har- 
vest. 

Although  stand  counts  were  not 
made  between  April  7  and  June  6-8, 
it  is  logical  to  assume  from  the  correla- 
tion coefficients  in  Table  1  that  counts 
made  between  these  dates  would  have 
proved  to  be  as  reliable  for  evaluating 
the  ability  of  the  varieties  to  produce 
mature  stalks. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  correlation 
coefficients  between  June  shoot  counts 
and  number  of  mature  stalks  produced 
were  higher  in  both  experiments  than 
those  between  April  shoot  counts  and 
number  of  mature  stalks  produced,  it 
is  advisable  to  make  the  shoot  counts 
early,  preferably  during  April.  Through 
execssive  tillering  throughout  the 
spring,  all  sugarcane  varieties  ulti- 
mately develop  from  two  to  four  times 
as  many  shoots  as  the  number  of  ma- 
ture stalks  that  are  formed  in  the  fall. 
For  example,  in  experiment  2  the  high- 
est number  of  mature  stalks  per  plot 
for  any  of  the  experimental  varieties 
was  3  1  0  and  1  7  of  the  34  varieties  had 
fewer  than  200  mature  stalks  per  plot 
in  October.  However,  on  June  6-8  one 
variety  had  895  shoots  per  plot,  7  va- 
rieties had  more  than  600  shoots  per 
plot  and  more  than  half  of  the  varieties 
had   in  excess  of   500   shoots.    Most  of 


the  shoots  present  on  June  6-8  were  ob- 
served later  to  die  without  initiating  i 
stalk  development.  Consequently, 
shoot  counts  made  in  late  spring  or 
early  summer  are  slow  and  tend  to  be 
inaccurate  due  to  the  presence  of  an 
extremely  large  number  of  ineffective 
shoots — those  which  will  not  develop 
into  stalks. 

The  results  of  the  research  reported 
herein  suggest  that  stand  counts  should 
probably  be  made  during  April.  The 
association  of  early  April  stand  counts 
with  final  number  of  stalks  per  plot  was 
moderately  close,  yet  the  number  of 
shoots  per  plot  was  low  and  the  counts 
could  be  made  rapidly,  conveniently, 
and  accurately. 

It  would  appear  advisable  to  make 
stand  counts  near  the  date  on  which 
the  varieties  reach,  through  tillering, 
the  approximate  number  of  shoots  that 
will  develop  into  mature  stalks.  How- 
ever, this  is  not  a  uniform  date  for  all 
varieties.  The  74  experimental  varieties 
in  the  two  experiments  varied  widely  in 
respect  to  date  on  which  the  number  of 
shoots  was  equal  to  the  number  of  ma- 
ture stalks  produced.  On  April  7,  1 2 
of  the  74  varieties  already  had  appreci- 
ably more  shoots  than  the  final  stalk 
number  in  October,  while  5  3  varieties 
had  considerably  fewer  shoots  on 
April  7  than  the  final  stalk  number  at 
harvest.  In  8  of  the  varieties  the  shoot 
count  on  April  7  was  approximately 
equal  to  the  final  number  of  mature 
stalks  produced. 

A  few  experimental  varieties  had  be- 
low   average     numbers     of    shoots     on 


TABLE  I. — Correlation  Coefficients  Between  Stand  Counts  During  The  Spring 
And  Number  Of  Mature  Stalks  Per  Plot  At  Harvest. 

Correlation 
Populations  correlated  coefficients 

Experiment  If 

Stand  count  on  April  7  and  stalk  number  on  Oct.   1  3  0.49** 

Stand  count  on  June  6-8  and  stalk  number  on  Oct.    1  3  0.55** 

Stand  count  on  April  7  and  stand  count  on  June  6-8  0.56** 

Experiment  2$ 

Stand  count  on  April  7  and  stalk  number  on  Oct.   1  3  0.62** 

Stand  count  on  June  6-8  and  stalk  number  on  Oct.    1  3  0.74** 

tExperiment    I    contained    40   experimental   varieties   in   first   stubble    crop. 
{Experiment    2    contained    34   experimental   varieties   in   second   stubble   crop. 
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Sugarcane  production  in  the  sub- 
tropical climate  of  southern  Louisiana 
is  subject  to  extremes  of  weather  rare- 
ly experienced  in  other  sugarcane 
areas.  While  living  sugarcane  may  be 
seen  in  the  field  during  any  month, 
frosts  and  low  temperatures  restrict 
active  growth  to  the  period  April  1  to 
October  30.  This  7-month  growing  sea- 
son is  in  contrast  to  12  to  24  months 
for  most  sugarcane  growing  areas  of 
the  world.  In  spite  of  this  short  season 
Louisiana  averages  2  tons  of  sugar  per 
acre  (  1  956-1  966) 2,  an  amount  equal 
to  the  world  average  (1955-1 964) 3. 
These  yields  are  a  reflection  of  high 
mill  efficiency,  adequate  sugar  per  ton, 
and  respectable  yields  of  cane  per  acre. 

Yields  of  cane  are  determined  by 
plant  population  (stand)  and  stalk 
weight.  Stalk  weight  is  determined  by 
density,  diameter,  and  height.  Stalk 
height  varies  with  different  sugarcane 
varieties  and  is  influenced  by  environ- 
mental conditions.  A  study  of  environ- 
mental conditions  affecting  sugarcane 
growth  was  begun  in  195  7.  This  paper 
presents  a  summary  of  growth,  temper- 
ature,  rainfall,   and   soil  moisture   data 


1Plant  physiologist,  Agricultural  Research 
Technician,  and  Leader,  Sugarcane  Investi- 
gations, Tobacco  and  Sugar  Crops  Research 
Branch,  Crops  Research  Division,  Agricul- 
tural Research  Service,  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,   Houma,   La. 

2Calculated  from  data  in  HSPA  Sugar 
Manual,     1967    revision. 

3Calculated  from  data  in  Foreign  Agricul- 
ture Circular,  Sugar  FS  6-64.  Dec.  1964 
FAS.  USDA. 


for  the    1  1-year  period,    195  7-1967. 

Growth  measurements  were  made  in 
C.P.  44-101,  plant  cane  and  first  stub- 
ble, grown  on  medium  textured  soil 
with  standard  cultural  practices.  Meas- 
uring cane  height  from  the  top  of  the 
row  can  result  in  errors  because  of  the 
changing  row  height — either  by  erosion 
or  by  cultivation.  To  prevent  these 
errors  we  took  all  measurements  from 
reference  stakes  driven  into  the  row 
with  the  stake  top  1  0  inches  above  soil 
surface.  Measurements  were  made  from 
the  top  of  the  stake  to  the  youngest 
visible  dewlap.  We  measured  1  0  stalks 
of  plant  cane  and  1 0  of  first  stubble 
weekly.  Dates  of  measurement  were 
kept  as  uniform  as  practical  from  year 
to  year.  Soil  moisture  was  determined 
from  1960  to  1967  at  6,  12,  and  18 
inches  below  the  soil  surface  by  uro- 
meters. Average  of  the  three  levels  was 
used  in  this  study.  Station  weather  rec- 
ords provided  data  on  temperature  and 
rainfall. 

The  average  height  of  plant  cane 
and  first  stubble  sugarcane  at  monthly 
intervals  is  shown  in  Figure  2.  (Total 
heights  for  1964  and  1965  were  un- 
available due  to  hurricanes  Hilda  and 
Betsy.)  These  data  show  the  small  dif- 
ferences in  final  height  of  the  1  1  crops. 
However,  there  was  variation  in  earlier 
growth.  The  monthly  increases  in 
height  of  cane  suggest  that,  in  a  given 
year,  one  month' s  growth  may  have 
some  relation  to  the  previous  month's 
(Continued  on  next  page) 


April  7  but  had  high  stalk  numbers 
at  harvest.  These  varieties  were  slow  in 
establishing  tillers  but  tillered  profuse- 
ly in  late  spring,  a  type  of  behavior 
that  is  characteristic  of  the  important 
agricultural  variety  C.P.  52-68.  In 
April,  C.P.  52-68  had  only  about  half 
as  many  shoots  as  it  had  number  of 
stalks  per  plot  in  October.  The  use  of 


early  stalk  counts,  prior  to  April  1  5, 
in  selecting  for  capacity  to  produce 
high  populations  of  mature  stalks 
would  lead  to  the  discarding  of  late 
tillering,  high  stalk  population  vari- 
eties. However,  this  problem  could 
probably  be  avoided  by  delaying  shoot 
counts  until  late  April. 
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growth.  Confirming  this,  a  correlation 
coefficient  of  0.86  indicates  that  the 
height  of  sugarcane  in  June  is  depen- 
dent on  the  height  of  the  same  cane  in 
in  May.  A  similar  relation  continues 
through  the  growing  season.  September 
height  may  still  be  dependent  on  that 
of  May    (r=0.76). 

The  average  weekly  growth  rate  for 
plant  and  first  stubble  cane,  195  7 
through  1967  is  shown  in  Figure  3. 
There  was  no  measurable  increase  in 
height  before  April.  The  weekly 
growth  rate  averaged  1  to  2  inches  dur- 
ing April  and  May,  increased  from  2.5 
to  6  inches  during  June,  remained  at 
6.5  inches  during  July  and  gradually 
declined  to  3.0  inches  by  the  end  of 
September.  Growth  after  September 
was  less  than  3.5  inches  per  week.  Fig- 
ure 3  also  shows  the  maximum  and 
minimum  growth  increments  for  each 
week.  The  minimum  growth  for  any 
week  in  the  1  1  -year  period,  zero, 
occurred  in  early  April  of  1960.  Nine 
and  nine-tenths  inches  was  the  maxi- 
mum growth  in  any  week  for  plant  and 
first  stubble  cane  and  it  occurred  dur- 
ing the  2nd  week  of  July,  1966.  During 
the  1st  week  of  July,  1967,  the  growth 
of  plant  cane  averaged  10.3  inches.  By 
adding  all  maxima,  a  potential  height 
of  158  inches  can  be  compared  to  an 
actual  average  height  of  108  inches. 
Given  ideal  conditions  of  temperature 
and  moisture,  C.P.  44-101  might  reach 
a  height  of  1  4  feet  before  harvest. 

Three  climatic  factors  associated 
with  sugarcane  growth;  rainfall,  tem- 
perature, and  soil  moisture,  are  shown 
in  Figure  4.  A  comparison  of  growth 
rate  and  growing  season  temperatures 
showed  that  cane  growth  is  strongly 
dependent  on  mean  air  temperature 
(r— 0.93).  Relatively  cool  tempera- 
tures retard  sugarcane  growth;  and 
perature    exceeds    75  °F.    Even    though 


'Irvine,    James    E.     1967.    Photosynthesis   in 
sugarcane     varieties     under     field     conditions. 

maximum  growth  of  C.P.  44-101  will 
not  occur  unless  the  average  daily  tern- 
Crops  Sci.   7:297-300. 


soil  moisture  and  sunlight  are  plenti- 
ful, cool  April  and  May  temperatures 
prevent  rapid  increases  in  height  and 
promote  tillering.  Temperature  ceases 
to  be  a  limiting  factor  during  June, 
July,  August,  and  early  September. 

Growth  was  also  correlated  with  rain 
during  the  growing  season  (r=0.76), 
but  only  because  more  rain  occurs  dur- 
ing the  hotter  months  (Fig.  1  ).  A  par- 
tial correlation  of  growth,  rain,  and 
temperature  indicated  that  the  growth 
and  the  rainfall  pattern  are  not  truly 
correlated   (r=0.2  7). 

A  comparison  of  growth  and  soil 
moisture  showed  no  significant  correla- 
tion (r=0.2  7).  The  lack  of  correlation 
was  primarily  due  to  adequate  soil 
moisture  during  April  and  May  when 
cool  temperatures  limited  growth.  Soil 
moisture  was  inadequate  only  during 
June  of  some  years  (Fig.  4.)  Low  soil 
moisture  during  September  and  Octo- 
ber was  usually  accompanied  by  cool 
temperatures. 

The  maximum  growth  rate  was  not 
attained  until  July  when  high  tempera- 
tures were  combined  with  frequent 
showers.  This  combination  of  tempera- 
tures and  showers  continued  through 
August  and  the  first  half  of  September. 
However,  Figure  3  shows  a  steady  de- 
cline in  growth  during  this  period. 
Weeks  in  which  maximum  growth 
occurred  in  August  and  September  are 
characterized  by  high  soil  moisture  at 
the  beginning  of  the  week,  and  by 
normal  temperatures  and  below  nor- 
mal rainfall  during  the  week.  Mini- 
mum growth  occurred  during  periods 
of  wet,  cool,  and  cloudy  weather. 
These  observations  suggest  that  August 
and  early  September  growth  may  be 
limited  by  inadequate  light.  This  con- 
cept is  reinforced  by  a  decreasing  day 
length  and  increasing  cloud  cover  dur- 
ing August  and  September.  Field 
studies'  have  shown  that  Louisiana 
sugarcane  has  a  high  light  requirement. 
Measurements  of  light  intensity  are 
now  being  included  in  our  sugarcane 
(Text  Continued  on  page    1  3) 
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(Continued  from  page  8) 
growth  studies. 

Changes  in  the  quality  of  C.P.  44- 
1  0  1  have  been  reported  by  Davidson5. 
Although  he  found  a  progressive  yearly 
decrease  in  sucrose  and  fiber,  we  found 
no  change  in  the  growth  rate  of  this 
variety. 

Many  growers  have  observed  that 
even  though  plant  cane  may  emerge 
before  stubble  cane,  it  is  usually  shorter 
during  the  spring  months.  Confirming 
this  observation,  we  found  plant  cane 
was  shorter  than  stubble  cane  in  spring 
in  all  1  1  years.  It  remained  shorter 
throughout  the  season  in  6  of  the  years, 
equalled  stubble  cane  in  2  years,  and 
surpassed  it  in  3  years. 

Summary 

Increase  in  height  was  slight  before 


5Davidson,  L.  G.  1 968.  Changes  in  fiber 
and  sucrose  in  C.P.  44-101,  1946-66.  Pre- 
sented at  1 3  Cong.  ISSCT  in  Taiwan,  March 
1968. 


IN  THE  FIELD 

(Continued  from  page  3) 
is  not  bad,  and  it  is  the  writer's  opinion, 
this  is  proof  that  not  too  much  soil  has 
been  put  on  and  this  field  will  usually 
have  a  better  stand  than  if  no  cane 
bowed  up  and  became  exposed.  Watch 
the  amount  of  cover  over  seed  in  heavy 
clay  land.  This  seed  must  be  well  cov- 
ered. More  cover  must  be  put  on  in  this 
type  of  soil  during  dry  planting  periods 
when  the  soil  is  not  well  pulverized. 
This  will  help  to  prevent  dry  rotting. 

Follow  the  fall  weed  and  grass  con- 
trol recommendations.  Winter  weeds 
hurt  stands.  Weeds  and  grass  keep  the 
(Continued  on  next  page) 

April.  The  greatest  growth  rates  occur- 
red from  June  through  September. 
Growth  of  sugarcane  in  Louisiana  is  in- 
fluenced by  the  previous  month's 
growth.  The  climatic  factor  most  close- 
ly associated  with  growth  was  mean  air 
temperature. 


Used  Equipment  for  Cane  Fields' 


1.  Used  KOEHRING  304,  s/n  8586 
DRAGLINE,  Cat  D318  Diesel,  35' 

Boom,  30"  Shoes.  Condition   Fair.   N.O.,   La. 

2.  Used  LINK  BELT  LS98,  s/n 
9LR2531,  DRAGLINE,  GM471 
Diesel,    40'     Boom,    36"     Shoes. 

Condition   Good.  B.R.,  La. 

3.  Used  ALLIS-CHALAAERS  M100 
MOTOR  GRADER,  s/n  238,  En- 
closed Cab,  Scarifier,  New 
Tires,  Hydraulic  Shift  Mold- 
board,    Diesel    Engine. 

Condition   Good.  B.R.,  La. 

4.  Used  ALLIS-CHALMERS  HD6B-E 
TRACTOR,  s/n  1710,  Diesel  En- 
gine,   20"    Shoes,    Canopy,    An- 

gledozer    Blade  Condition   Good.   B.R.,   La. 

5.  Used  LIMA  34  s/n  3355-1 
DRAGLINE,  GM  4-71  Diesel, 
40'  Boom,  30"  Shoes. 

Condition   Good.  N.O.,  La. 

6.  Used  ALLIS-CHALMERS  AD-4 
MOTOR  GRADER,  s/n  2528, 
GM  4-71  DIESEL,  Power  Circle 
Turn  and  Steering,  12'  Mold- 
board,   Leaning   Front  Wheels. 

Condition    Fair.   L.C.,   La. 

7.  Used  KOEHRING  405,  s/n 
12008,  DRAGLINE,  GM  4-71 
Diesel,  50'   Boom,  36"  Shoes. 

Condition   Good.  N.O.,   La. 


8.  Used  ALLIS-CHALMERS  HD11EC, 
s/n  7319,  Diesel  Engine,  22" 
Shoes,  Carco  Winch,  Bulldozer 
Blade.  Condition   Good.   B.R. 


La. 


9.  Used  ALLIS-CHALMERS  "D" 
MOTOR  GRADER,  s/n  5495, 
Cab,  Front  Wheel  Lean,  Power 
Circle,   Gas   Engine.     Condition   Good.   Laf.,   La. 


FURLOW-LAUGHLIN 
EQUIPMENT,  INC. 


Baton  Rouge 
348-6721 
Lafayette 
235-1334 


New  Orleans 
888-4840 

Lake  Charles 
436-4672 


NEW  AND  USED  EQUIPMENT-PARTS-SERVICE-RENTALS 
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IN  THE  FIELD 

soil  cool  and  damp.  Use  the  best  labor 
and  equipment  for  this  job.  It  must  be 
done  precisely  if  best  results  are  to  be 
attained. 

It  is  again  important  to  point  out 
that  the  20  percent  cut  in  acreage  is 
going  to  drastically  reduce  the  total 
amount  of  cane  each  farmer  will  make 


next  year  and  therefore  it  will  dras- 
tically reduce  the  total  amount  of  prof- 
its to  be  made,  if  any.  Each  grower 
must  do  his  very  best  to  try  to  mini- 
mize this  cut  by  producing  more  cane 
per  acre  in  order  to  make  near  to  the 
same  amount  of  money  as  before  the 
cut  in  acreage. 


"Sugar  Factory  Insurance 
Specialists*' 

Gillis,  Hulse  and  Colcock,  Inc. 

839  Union  St.  New  Orleans,  La. 

Telephone  JA   2-1225 


THE  BARTLETT  TANNIN 

PRODUCTS   COMPANY 

Walter  M.  Bartlett 

LIQUID  CHEMICALS  IN  BULK 

1460   South   Peters   St. 

New  Orleans,   La. 


Commercial  Members  of  the 

AMERICAN  SUGAR  CANE  LEAGUE  OF  THE  U.S.A.,  INC. 

HARRY  L.  LAWS  &  CO.,  INC. 

PELICAN  STATE  LIME  CO. 

126  Carondelet  Bldg. 

Sta.-Rt.    1,   Box   759 

New   Orleans,    La. 

Morgan   City,    La.    70380 

R.  J.  REYNOLDS  FOODS,  INC. 

LAMBORN  &  COMPANY,  INC. 

P.  O.  Box  488 

616  Carondelet  Bldg. 

Harvey,  La.   70058 

New   Orleans,    La. 

HUMBLE  OIL  &  REFINING 

COMPANY 

LeBOURGEOIS  BROKERAGE  CO.,  INC. 

(Louisiana  Division) 
P.  O.  Box  1250                New  Orleans,  La. 

823  Perdido  Street 

New   Orleans,    La. 

STANDARD  SUPPLY  &  HARDWARE 

CO.,  INC. 

822  Tchoupitoulas  St. 

MANARD  MOLASSES  COMPANY 

New   Orleans,    La. 

1330  Whitney   Building 

New   Orleans,    La. 

STATE  AGRICULTURAL  CREDIT 

CORP.,   INC. 

837  Whitney  Building 

GODCHAUX-HENDERSON  SUGAR 

New    Orleans,    La. 

REFINING  CO. 

Carondelet  Bldg. 

WHITNEY  NATIONAL  BANK 

New   Orleans,    La. 

New  Orleans,  La. 
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THERE'S 

A  BETTER  WAY 

and  it's  STANDARD 

w v Mien  N0W)  you  can  do  some_ 

thing  about  the  weather.  AMES'  irrigation 
systems  are  sized  to  the  plot,  completely 
portable  and  assure  a  cycle  of  moisture  to 
meet  the  tested  soil  conditions. 
Engineer  your  own  weather  .  .  .  then  you're 
sure. 

VVLlUn  I  standard-ize  the  un- 
loading of  cane  in  the  mil  I  yard. This  overhead 
KRANCO  crane  handles  either  chain-net  or 
side  dump  wagons  with  a  minimum  of  modi- 
fications. Kranco  cranes  are  fast  becoming 
STANDARD. 

WASTE 

In  sugar  mills, as  in  cig- 
arettes, there  are  filters  and  filters  and 
filters.  But  with  STANDARD  it's  HAYWARD 
filters  because  it  produces  a  higher  clarity 
of  juice  than  conventional  methods.  Each 
season,  new  tests  are  made  under  all  con- 
ditions to  improve  the  quality  of  your  sugar 
and  increase  your  profits. 

STANDARD  SUPPLY 

&  HARDWARE  CO.,  INC. 

822  TCHOUPITOULAS  ST. 
NEW  ORLEANS,  LA.  70130 

TELEPHONE  522-6641 

•  LAKE  CHARLES  .  HOUMA  .  NEW  IBERIA 

.  HARVEY.  BATON  ROUGE  •  LEEVILLE 

.  HOUSTON 
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The  original,  genuine 


for  weed  control  in 
Sugar  Cane  is 

:W,I1I:I'H'[ 

SEE  YOUR  DEALER  IMMEDIATELY 
FOR  YOUR  FENAC  SUPPLY 

flfj   [jHRn         F'rs*  name  'n  herbicide  research 

PRODUCTS,  INC.,   AMBLER,   PENNSYLVANIA 
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